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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 



It is my distinct pleasure to present to you tile Proceedin gs 
from the 17th Annual Conference of the North East Association for 
Institutional Research, held in Albany, New York on October 21- 
23, 1990. The theme of the Conference was "Institutional 
Research: Its Place in the 1990 's". The papers and workshops 
did, indeed, address a refocusing of direction for the 
institutional research profession as we novo ahead in the last 
decade of the 20th Century. The Keynote Address by D. Bruce 
Johnstone, Chancellor of the State University of New York, 
recommended ways in which institutional research can help 
colleges and universities explore innovative ways at attracting, 
retaining, and graduating students during a decade of fiscal 
austerity. Particularly helpful were the papers and panels 
presented by both new and veteran members of NEAIR which centered 
upon the continually evolving role that institutional research 
fills within an institution, and how NEAIR can provide support to 
its members during a period of rapid change in the profession. 
The discussions were provocative, the ideas new and refreshing. I 
left the Conference with a heightened sense oi optimism and 
enthusiasm both for my profession and for NEAIR. 

Special thanks go to two individual:-, who laborod long and 
hard to make this Conference a success. Dawn Terkla, 1990 
Program Chair, assembled one of the most cohesive and thoroughly 
interesting programs I've seen in my 12 years in NEAIR. Indeed, 
one member complained to mo that he could usually find a gap in 
conference programs where nothing interested him and he could 
have some free time; not so this year, the Program was simply too 
rich to leave. Wendell Lorang worked countless hours making 
certain that the Albany Hilton would be a most hospitable home to 
us for three days. The Sunday entertainment with "Rude Girls" 
and Monday's Murder Mystery Buffet were two innovative special 
events that made this Conference especially memorable. 

Thanks to Albert Lefebvre, 1990 Publications Chair, for his 
yeoman work in bringing these Proceedings to you. Best wishes to 
Lee DeLucia, Betty Johnson, and Alan Sturtz as they exit the 
Steering Committee; thanks for your hard work over the past two 
years. Special thanks to Linda Suskie, whose tern as Treasurer 
expires in June. This is one of the most difficult jobs in the 
Association, and Linda handled it in exemplary fashion. And best 
wishes and affectionate farewell to Jennifer Presley, who leaves 
NEAIR to assume new challenges in the Midwest. 

Congratulations to Larry Metzger on his election to the 
position of President-Elect . Larry brings a rich base of 
experience to the position, and he will guide us well during his 
tenure. I am grateful to the Steering Committee for their 
confidence in my leadership in asking me to continue as your 
President during the transition period leading to Larry Metzger's 
term in office. This is a very special professional association, 
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one for which I hold a great deal of affection. It's my pleasure 

to be a part of NEAIR and to serve in any way I can. 

Thanks to everyone for making 1989-90, and particularly the 
17th Annual Conference, a total success. 



Mike Middaugh, University of Delaware 
NEAIR President, 1989-90 
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SUNDAY, October 21 
&00 am - &00 pm 



REGISTRATION - Pre-function Area 



fcOO am - 12.-00 pm 
Workshop 
Van Rensselaer 



9$0 am - 12.-00 pm 
Workshop 
Ten Broeck 



Newcomers to Institutional Research 

Michael F. Middaugh, Director, Institutional Research and Plan- 
ning, University of Delaware 

This workshop is designed to give new praciiiioncrs in institu- 
tional research a hands-on approach to getting started in the 
field. Using The NEAIR Monograph for Newcomers to Institutional 
Research, workshop participants will walk through a series of 
exercises designed to address such issues as; How to ensure data 
integrity; developing factbooks and reports that arc read and 
used by college presidents; defining critical issues for institu- 
tional research at your college or university; identifying sources 
of data; conducting survey research; using personal computers 
and commercial software in institutional research and strategic 
planning; developing forecasting models. The workshop will also 
address the political pitfalls in institutional research, and will 
discuss how the new practitioner can effectively link his/her of- 
fice with the strategic planning/decision making center at their 
institution. 

Principles of Financial Management and Analysis for Institutional 
Researchers 

James P. Honan, Assistant to the President for Research and 
Planning, Lesley College 

This workshop is designed for individuals with little or no 
knowledge of nonprofit financial management and accounting 
terms, concepts, and analytic techniques. It will provide institu- 
tional research professionals with a broad understanding of the 
development and use of financial information in colleges and 
universities, Among the topics which will he discussed are fund 
accounting, chart of accounts, basis of accounting, preparation 
and interpretation of financial statements, ratio analysis, and 
budgeting formats. 

Selected readings, a specific case study on financial management 
and analysis in higher education, and a glossary of terms in 
nonprofit financial management will be utilized. The workshop 
will not attempt to produce accountants or budget officers. It is 
intended to improve management and analytic skills by making 
participants better consumers of financial data. 
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SUNDAY, October 21 

9M am - 5:00 pm 
Workshop 
Bcverwyck 



12:00 pm - 1:30 pm 
Arthur's Court 

1:30 pm - 5:00 pm 
Workshop 
Van Rensselaer 



3:00 pm - 3:30 pm 
1:30 pm - 5:00 pm 
Workshop 
Ten Broeck 



6:00 pm/7K>0 pm/8-30 pm 



Institutional Planning: Principles and Applications 

John A, Dunn, Ji% Executive Director, Center for Planning In- 
formation, Tufts University 

Institutional researchers are often called on to support or man- 
age planning processes. Textbooks don't help; they assume insti- 
tutional differences do not exist This workshop focuses on un- 
derlying principles and their application to specific situations 
described by the attendees, The workshop will be highly partici- 
patory; though it is designed for people who already have some 
planning experience, newcomers will also be welcome. Partici- 
pants will receive a variety of selected papers on planning, in- 
cluding pre-publication copies of the SCUP (hade for New Plan- 
ners and Schmidttcin & Milton's NDIR volume on planning pro- 
cesses used at several institutions (forthcoming). 

PRESIDENTS LUNCH (Steering Committee, Conference Workers, ami 
Workshop Presenters) 

Introductory Statistics for Institutional Research 

Marian Pagano, Researcher/Analyst, Institutional Research, 
Tufts University 

This workshop will cover a variety of descriptive statistical 
techniques and three inferential techniques - chi-squarc, t-test, 
and analysis of variance. The workshop will serve as a robust in- 
troduction or refresher course for participants, using data from a 
recent IR project to demonstrate and illustrate the techniques. 

It is assumed that participants will be us'ng statistical software 
packages to do their actual number crunching, therefore compu- 
tation will be de-emphasized in the workshop, while theory, ap- 
propriate application and convention will be emphasized, 

COFFEE BREAK 

Survey Research: What Works for the Institutional Researcher 

Linda A. Suskie, Assistant to the President for Planning, 
Millersville University of Pennsylvania 

Planning and conducting an effective questionnaire survey. In- 
cludes discussions and small group work on clarifying objectives, 
sample size, the issue of anonymity, item types, general princi- 
ples for writing items, assessing reliability and validity, and con- 
ducting the survey. Participants will receive copies of NEAIR's 
monograph on survey research. 
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NEAIR 1990 CONFERENCE PROGRAM 



MONDAY, October 22 
8:00 am - 12:00 pm 

7:45 am - 9:00 am 

8:00 am - 9:00 am 
Special Interest Group 
Schuyler 



8:00 urn * 9:00 am 
Special Interest Group 
Ten Broeek 



8:00 am - £00 am 
Special Interest (Jroup 
Heverwvck 



i 8:00 am - 9:00 am 

Special Interest Croup 
Van Rensselaer 

9:00 am - 10:15 am 
Ballrooms A & B 



10:15 am - 10:30 am 



REGISTRATION - Pre-f unction Area 



CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST - Underwritten by Sun Microsystems 
Two-year Colleges 

Alan J. Sturtz, Director, Institutional Research, Planning and De- 
velopment, South Central Community College 

This S1G is intended for individuals dealing with or concerned 
with the IR function in two-year institutions. Problems, concerns 
and issues (e.g n federal disclosure reporting forms) will be dis- 
cussed in an informal suiting. 

Higher Education Data Sharing Consortium (UKDS) 

Jennifer Mauldin, Director, HEDS Consortium. Tufts University 

An opportunity for members of the HEDS Consortium and oth- 
ers interested in data exchange activities to discuss current plans, 
with a focus on studies of institutional productivity and of insti- 
tutional effectiveness. 

The Public Universities Information Exchange {The Exchange) 

John A. Dunn, Jr, Executive Director. Center Tor Planning In- 
formation, Tufts University 

A new venture, Tlie Exchange is being created to help major pub- 
lic institutions collect, analyze and share int'onnation that is use- 
ful in research, planning and management. The SIG is an op- 
portunity for early members and others who are interested to 
discuss current plans, which include comparative faculty work- 
load studies and overall staffing patterns. 

SUNY Association of Institutional Research and Planning Officers 

Carl Bacon, President, Association of Institutional Research and 
Planning Officers and Director, Institutional Research, State 
University of New York a! New Paiu 

GENERAL SESSION 

Keynote Address: "Determining a Positive Future During 
Difficult Times," D. Bruce Johnstone, Chancellor of the State 
University of New York 

COFFEE BREAK - Underwritten by Zenith Data Systems 
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MONDAY, October 22 

Hfc30 am - 11:15 am 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



I(h30 am ~ 11:15 am 
Contributed Paper 
Ten Broeck 



1030 am ~ 11:15 am 
Contributed Paper 
Bcverwyck 



Traipsing into Tricky Territory: Assessment of Student Personal 
Development, Involvement and Satisfaction Outcomes 

Angela C Suchantc, Coordinator, Institutional Studies, Trenton 
State College 

Moderator Ellen A. Kanarck 

Assessment of student personal development, involvement and 
satisfaction is gaining increased attention as the general assess- 
ment movement gains momentum. This paner describes the ways 
in which this territory can be approached by institutional re- 
search. Provided will be specific information on literature- 
sources, organizational issues and assessment methodologies. 

The Impact of Hispanic Family Involvement on College Persistence 

Henry Ross, Director, Institutional Research, Kean College of 
New Jersey 

Jose Sanchez, Senior Research Associate. Institutional Research, 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Moderator Bayard Bay! is 

Hispanic students look to family support in both their decision 
to d r op out or to stay in college and succeed. The ethic of fnmil- 
ism, a component of most Hispanic cultures, can thus be a tool 
for increasing retention rates for these students. Use of focus 
groups or other strategies will be discussed 

The Use of Structured Interviews in a Qualitative Study of 
Admissions Publications 

Jane Price, Assistant Director, Institutional Research, Franklin & 
Marshall College 
Moderator Barbara Rudy 

As the number of traditional college-aged students declines and 
the competition among colleges for students increases, an institu- 
tion's Admissions recruitment literature becomes increasingly 
important. Institutional Research personnel are more frequently 
being called upon to evaluate the success of their institution's 
Admissions publications. The present study offers a framework 
for such an evaluation, using individual, in-depth interviews with 
high school and college students. It shares qualitative and quan- 
titative data on students" preferences for different styles and 
strategies that arc currently used in Admissions literature. 
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MONDAY, October 22 

10-30 am - 11:15 am 
Contributed Paper 
Van Rensselaer 



10:30 am - 124)0 pin 
Panel 
Ballroom C 



The Role of Institutional Research in Developing a Campus 
Affirmative Action Plan 

Michael F, Middaugh, Director, Institution;!! Research and Plan- 
ning! University of Delaware 
Moderator: James R. Swanson 

The Office of Institutional Research and Planning at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware plays a central role in the development of 
the Campus Affirmative Action Plan. The process whereby the 
University's workforce analysis is developed, personnel utiliza- 
tion patterns are analyzed and compared wish hiring availability 
data t and hiring goals are established will he fully described. As 
important as the data are the processes through which they arc 
verified and internalized by constituencies across campus are 
critical Strategies for involving the entire campus in developing 
accurate affirmative action information will be described. 

Darwinism and the Higher Education Organization 

Larry W. Metzger, Director, Institutional Research, Ithaca Col- 
lege 

Jennifer B. Presley, Executive Director, Policy Research and 
Planning, University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Robert F. Grose, Director, Institutional Research (Emeritus), 
Amherst College 

Richard C Heck, Director, Budget, Institutional Planning and 
Research, Colgate University 

Perspectives on the evolution of Institutional Research, the pro- 
fession and its organizations (NEAIR), with retrospectives, cur- 
rent diagnosis, and forecasts for the 90*s. Where are we going 
from here? Who will survive? In what form? Recommended 
reading: Organizing Effective IR Offices. New Directions in Institu- 
tional Research, No. 66, August 1990. 
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NEA1R 1990 CONFERENCE PROGRAM 



MONDAY, October 22 

l]i20 am - 11-00 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



11:20 am- 12:00 pm 
Workshare 
Ten Broeck 



Undergraduate Experiences Associated with the Growth and 
Satisfaction Reported By Graduating Seniors 

J. Fredericks Volkwein, Director, Institutional Research, State 
University of New York at Albany 

Debra Woods, Graduate Student, State University of New York 
at Albany 

Moderator Audrey Adam 

This investigation attempts to improve upon the measures of 
academic and social integration and the measures of student 
growth which were developed at Albany by Patrick Tcrenzini 
during the late 1970's. Analyzing the responses from a quadren- 
nial survey of graduating seniors, the presentation focuses on the 
relationships among student performance, student growth, and 
various undergraduate experiences, especially student effort ant! 
allocation of time. 

Freshman and Follow-up Surveys 

Albert C Lefebvre, Director, Institutional Studies, 
Clark University 

Indira Govindan, Research Analyst, Institulional Studies, Clark 
University 

Preliminary analysis of how views of new freshmen change af- 
ter two years at a private liberal arts college. Data about degree 
plans, careers, and social issues from two consecutive C.I.R.P. 
Freshman and Follow-Up Surveys wilt be presented. Suggestions 
for using and reporting other results from these surveys at simi- 
lar institutions will also be discussed. 
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11:20 am - 12,-00 pin 
Contributed Paper 
Beverwyck 



11:20 am - 12:00 pni 
Contributed Paper 
Van Rensselaer 



Financing Undergraduate Educate Variations in Sources and 
Levels of Debt Among Student Segments 

Anne Marie Dclancy, Director, Enrollment Management Re- 
search Office, Boston College 
Moderator Lou Fabian 

The primary purpose of this paper is to document and discuss 
the implications of how a recent graduating class at a private 
New England university financed their undergraduate education. 
The paper will address the following questions: To what extent 
did students rely on loans, scholarships and grants, and family 
resources in acquiring their college degree? How much debt did 
they incur? What are the perceived effects of the level of in* 
debtedness on graduates* future plans? How do major sources of 
financing and perceived effects of level of indebtedness vary 
among different student segments? 

Identifying the Career Planning Needs of Community College 
Students Undecided vs Indecisive Students 

Kathleen Kccnan, Director, Institutional Research, Massasoit 
Community College 
Moderator Darryl Bullock 

This study, of community college students, collected data on pre- 
sent stages of career planning and intention* to use college ser- 
vices from 2,000 entering students. Two groups of students in 
need of services were identified: undecided, those who seek 
information to develop specific goals; and indecisive, those who 
admit to difficulty in decision making, ami are less likely to use 
services. 



12:00 pin - 1:30 pm 



LUNCH/BUSINESS MEETING 



in 
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MONDAY, October 22 



1:30 pm - 2:15 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



1^30 pm - 2:15 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Ten Broeck 



1:30 pm - 3:00 pm 
Worksharc 
Beverwyck 



1*30 pm - 3*00 pm 
Demonstration 
Van Rensselaer 



Why So Few Science Graduates? An Investigation of Enrollments in 
Undergraduate Science Programs Between Admission and Degree 
Completion. 

Jennifer Wilton, Associate Director, Data Management, Policy 
Research and Planning, University of Massachusetts at Boston 
Moderator Richard C Heck 

An investigation of science program enrollments at one institu- 
tion from admission through completion, with an emphasis on 
uncovering the points at which students leave the sciences, and 
the causes of this exodus. 

Institutional Responsibility to Students: A Faculty Workload Model 

James P. Honan, Assistant to the President for Research and 
Planning, Lesley College 

Carol Moore, Dean of Undergraduate School, Lesley College 
Moderator Thomas M. Freeman 

This paper will describe a faculty workload model which has re- 
cently been developed at Lesley College and will provide an 
overview of the process through which the model was developed. 

Applications of SPSS Software in Institutional Research 

Mary Ann Coughlin, Statistician/Programmer. Smith Cullcgc 

This worksharc will present an overview of basic applications of 
SPSS software to a variety of functions performed in an Institu- 
tional Research office by presenting both specific examples of 
uses of SPSS and providing an overview of the broad range of 
applications met by SPSS within this setting. Participants are en- 
couraged to discuss and share their specific or potential applica- 
tions of SPSS software to current projects or needs. 

Evolution of a Comprehensive University Information System 

Thomas A. Egan, Director, Management Information Systems, 

West Chester University 

Greg Nyce, MIS, West Chester University 

R. Criss Mattison, MIS, West Chester University 

Geraldine K. Bcllam, MIS, West Chester University 

At West Chester University an information system was devel- 
oped to enable users of official University data to become self- 
sufficient in obtaining information. The system which provides 
menu-driven access to approximately fifty reports in each of the 
previous fifty academic sessions, contains information that pre- 
viously had been accessible only via printed documents. 
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MONDAY, October 22 

1:30 pm - MO pm 
Panel 
Ballroom C 



Students and AIDS 

Jennifer Brown, Director, Institutional Research, Connecticut 
State University 

Barbara Sosnowitz, Professor of Sociology/Social Work, Central 
Connecticut State University 

Susan Maskel, Department of Biology and Environmental Sci- 
ence, Western Connecticut State University 
Angela Vincenzi, Department of Nursing, Southern Connecticut 
State University 

Concern about students and acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome (AIDS) has been growing at campuses all over the coun- 
try. This panel will include an overview of existing literature 
and reports of three ongoing campus research projects which use 
different methodologies to examine some key issues in AIDS 
education and prevention. 



2:20 pm - 3:00 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



Public vs Private Education: The Perception of Value and the 
College-Choice Decision 

David Costelio, Vice President, Information Systems and Re- 
search, Maguirc Associates, Inc. 

Suzanne Szylik, Research Analyst, Maguirc Associates, Inc. 
Linda Phclan, Research Analyst, Maguirc Associates, Inc. 
Moderator Thomas E Guslcr 

The perception of value as it relates to education is critical to 
understand in these days of budget cutting and program evalua- 
tions. For many students, this perception is best understood as 
they contemplate the decision to enroll in either a public or pri- 
vate institution. How "value" intertwines with students' percep- 
tions of costs and quality is investigated in this paper. Moreover, 
the perception of value is understood as it relates to the likeli- 
hood of students applying and enrolling within a particular insti- 
tution. 
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MONDAY, October 22 



230 pin - 3KK) pm 
Contributed Paper 
Ten Broeck 



3.-00 pm - 330 pm 

3:30 pm - 4:15 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



3:30 pm - 4:15 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Ten Broeck 



Projecting the Number of New Freshmen Enrollccs A Logistic 
Regression Application 

Bruce Szelest, Associate, Institutional Research. State University 
of New York at Albany 
Moderator Marian Steinberg 

This presentation reviews the development and application of a 
logit regression model to predict the number of accepted fresh- 
men who will enroll. The logit regression technique provides in* 
sights into the influences of high success indicators and demo- 
graphic characteristics upon enrollment behavior, 

COFFEE BREAK - Underwritten by WANG Laboratories 

Forecasting Enrollment in a Period of Institutional Transition 

Stephen W. Thorpe, Director, Institutional Research and Plan- 
ning, Wesley College 
Moderator Marsha V. Krotscng 

This paper describes an enrollment forecast modei that was de- 
veloped for a small, private, liberal arts college undergoing an 
institutional transition from its historical junior college mission 
to becoming a comprehensive baccalaureate institution. The 
model which has projected enrollment within one percent of ac- 
tual for the past two years, is guiding the college administration 
in budgeting and strategic planning for the 199U\s. 

Who are the Adult Learners in College Today and What Can We Do 
To Make Their Stay More Palatable? 

Denise Hart, Director, Adult Education, l-airlcigh Dickinson 
University 

Moderator Robert Karp 

During the 1989-90 year Fairleigh Dickinson University's Univer- 
sity Advisory Committee on Adult Learners surveyed a random 
population of adult learners, 25 years of age and older, on the 
three New Jersey campuses. The intention was to provide a pro- 
file of the increasing adult learner cohort with information 
about their needs, the support services requested and utilized and 
directions for future planning. 
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MONDAY, October 22 

3-30 pm - 4:15 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Beverwyck 



330 pm - 4:15 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Van Rensselaer 



Patterns and Predictors of Persistence in Undergraduate Majors 

Anne Marie Delaney, Director, Enrollment Management Re- 
search, Boston College 
Moderator Stuart U Rich 

The primary objective of this paper is to present the methodol- 
ogy and results of a study designed to identify patterns and pre- 
dictors of student persistence and net enrollment changes in un- 
dergraduate major fields of study. The paper will provide an 
overview of persistence rates for all entrance majors. Focusing 
on specific academic majors, the paper will present the results of 
research addressing the following questions: When do students 
change their entrance major? What alternative majors do stu- 
dents choose? How do persisters and non-persistcrs in specific 
major fields differ in terms of selected admissions criteria and 
undergraduate academic performance? 

Accommodating Team Member Cognitive Styles 

Brenda L* Bailey, Coordinator, Institutional Research, Edinboro 
University of Pennsylvania 
Moderator Jean Vinsonhalcr 

A new information-based society is emerging with an emphasis 
on teams, participation, and decentralization. As a result, institu- 
tional researchers need various people skills. This paper explores 
the use of Kolb's experiential learning theory to develop success- 
ful teams. A model of the cognitive styles of higher education 
administration is included. 
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NEAIR 1990 CONFERENCE PROGRAM 



MONDAY, October 22 

3-30 pm - &00 pm 
Panel 
Ballroom C 



4:20 pm - 5.-00 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



A New Agenda for NEAIR 

Marian Pagano, Researcher/Analyst, Institutional Research, 
Tufts University 

Sara Crawley, Affirmative Action Consultant, Harvard Univer- 
sity 

Kimberley Dolphin, Assistant Director, HEDS/CPI, Tufts Uni- 
versity 

James Honan, Assistant to the President for Research and 
Planning, Lesley College 

Michael McGuire, Senior Planning Officer. Franklin & Marshall 
College 

Robert Yanckcllo. Assistant Director, Central Connecticut State 
University 

A group of newer members discuss their views on issues that 
will face NEAIR as it moves into the 90's and defines itself as a 
profession. The Panel will discuss issues of diversity, sexism, 
racism, empowerment, and Institutional Research's relationship 
with other campus offices. 

Anticipated Academic and Personal Concerns of College Students 
Prior to Transferring to a Four-year Institution: An Initial Report 

Paul F. Bauer, Professor, Philosophy, Cecil Community College 
Karen W. Bauer, Research Analyst, Institutional Research and 
Planning, University of Delaware 
Moderator Jean V. Kiplcr 

A survey was developed and administered to approximately 130 
community college students who planned to transfer to a four* 
year institution. Students indicated their anticipated academic 
and personal concerns prior to transferring. Students will be rc- 
survcyed next year to determine which concerns were actually 
experienced. Benefits to academic advising and recruiting will be 
discussed 
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MONDAY, October 22 




4:20 pm - 5:00 pm 


A Comparison of Exit and Retrospective Surveys 


Contributed Paper 
len Broeck 


Margaret E Madden, Assistant to Vice President and Dean of 
the College, Franklin Pierce College 

David Weir, Associate Director, Admissions, Franklin Pierce 
College 

Moderator Maree Glanville 

Responses to two kinds of exit surveys, interviews at the time of 
withdrawal and telephone surveys about two years later with a 
cohort of students at a small rural liberal arts college, are com- 
pared. Respondents emphasized different reasons for leaving in 
the two studies. Policy implications of these response tendencies 
will be discussed 


4:20 pm - 5:00 pm 
Contributed Paper 

1 VI It 1 Vis 


Undergraduate Experiences Associated with the Career Success and 
Satisfaction of Alumni 

J, Fredericks Volkwcin, Director, institutional Research, State 
University of New York at Albany 

Fuqin Bian, Graduate Student, State University of New York at 
Albany 

Moderator: Richard L. Kline 

Using a population of 2,000 Albany Alumni, this study examines 
the relationship between their career success and their prior un- 
dergraduate endeavors* The presentation will show the scales 
which have been developed to measure various career character- 
istics and college experiences. 
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MONDAY, October 22 

4:20 pm -5:00 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Van Rensselaer 



6.00 pm 
Ballroom A 



Developing Measures of Academic and Administrative Productivity 
During a Time of Budget Reciskm 

Michael F. Middaugh, Director, Institutional Research and Plan- 
ning, University of Delaware 

Herbert M. Turner, Institutional Research Analyst, University of 
Delaware 

Moderator John P. Jacobscn 

This paper discusses concept and strategy for developing appro- 
priate measures of productivity to support resource reallocation 
decisions during a period of budget recision. Drawing heavily 
from Massy's (1989) discussion of the need for baseline produc- 
tivity measures, the paper describes how such measures were de- 
veloped at a large research university, how they were presented 
to campus managers, and how they were used in budget deci- 
sions. 

MURDER MYSTERY BUFFET DINNER - Special Event 
Murder by Design, an evening buffet punctuated by politics and 
mayhem $35.00 per person, special registration and ticket re- 
quired. Sec registration form. 
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TUESDAY, October 23 
745 am - 9$Q am 



7s45 am - SfcOO am 
Breakfast Roundlable 
Ballroom E 



7:45 am - 9M am 
Breakfast Roundtable 
Ballroom E 



7:45 am - 9M am 
Breakfast Roundtable 
Ballroom E 




CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 

Attendance at Breakfast RoundtaMcs Is on a first come first served 
basis, limited to 15 attendees 

Executive Information Systems A Simple Start 

Albert C Lefebvre, Director, Institutional Studies, Clark Univer- 
sity 

At certain times during an academic year, higher education 
executives crave daily doses of certain data. This roundtable will 
describe a method of providing critical information to decision 
makers in a timely fashion. 

How to Manage the PC in the IR Office 

Richard C Heck, Director, Budget, Institutional Planning and 
Research, Colgate University 

What can we learn from one another about how to manage the 
PC in the IR office? How does one select software? How does 
the* staff get trained? Who trouble-shoots? How does one get 
productivity boost we ail seek? What are the traps and pit-falls 
to guard against? What has worked well for you? Come prepared 
to share your office set-up. your problems, solutions, and strate- 
gics for managing. 

Perils of Accreditation Preparation 

Marian N. Steinberg, Director, Planning and Institutional Re- 
search, Eastern Connecticut State University 

Colleagues who have gone through accreditation arc invited to 
join with those currently preparing for or anticipating an ac- 
creditation visit The moderator, whose institution will have been 
visited prior to the conference, will discuss the problems with 
dealing with the plethora of committees to assure that data is 
available, properly analyzed, understood and integrated We wel- 
come the opportunity to talk about the kinds of information 
that is useful, experiences with the accrediting team, and hints 
on how to survive accreditation while strengthening the in- 
stitution's on-going decision support capabilities. 
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7:45 am - ftOO am 
Breakfast Rotindtable 
Ballroom E 



7:45 am - 9fl0 am 
Breakfast Roundtable 
Ballroom E 



7:45 am - SfcOO am 
Breakfast Roundtable 
Ballroom E 



7:45 am - 9AQ am 
Breakfast Roundtable 
Ballroom E 
7:45 am - SfcOO am 
Breakfast Roundtable 
Ballroom E 



Attendance at Breakfast Rouadtabks b on a first come first served 
basis, limited to 15 attendees 

The Institutional Research Rote fas Outcomes Assessment at a 
Community College 

Bonnie U Strunk, Institutional Research and Grant Administra- 
tion Officer, Lehigh County Community College 

Because externally mandated initiatives are making institutions 
more accountable for the quality of education provided. Institu- 
tional Research offices in the 1990*$ will be busy giving colleges 
a clearer image of themselves and their performance. Assess- 
ment activities take a variety of forms, and rotatable discussion 
will focus on outcomes currently being assessed and methods be- 
ing used on various campuses. 

What* New for the ASQ? 

Ellen Kanarek, Program Director, Applied Educational Re- 
search, Inc. 

Participants will hear a brief presentation on developments in 
the College Board's Admitted Student Questionnaire. They will 
then be asked to share their own experiences with the ASQ such 
as timing of its administration, response rates, presentation of 
data, and actions taken as a result of the study. 

Issues in the Assessment of Prior Learning 

Denise Hart, Director. Adult Education, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 

With the increasing number of adult learners returning to the 
college classroom, the assessment of a variety of options to ob- 
tain college credit is at issue. How are institutions of higher edu- 
cation addressing this situation? What standards can be estab- 
lished? What guidelines presently exist at each of the institutions 
for prior learning assessment? Is there a standard practice na- 
tionally? And what obligations do we as educators have for fu- 
ture planning in this area? This is a participatory session. 

Conference Evaluation (Invited Interview) 

Michael McGuire* Senior Planning Officer, Franklin & Marshall 
College 

Conference Evaluation (Invited Interview) 

Susan Forti, Special Projects Manager, Boston University 
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TUESDAY, October 23 

ftOO am - 9s40 am 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



ftOO am - £40 am 
Contributed Paper 
Ten Broeck 



900 am - 9:40 am 
Contributed Paper 
Beverwyck 



The Top oT the Funnel: Aa Initial Analysis of an Inquiry Population 

Marian Pagano, Researcher/Analyst, Institutional Research, 
Tufts University 

Dawn Gcronimo Terkla, Director, Institutional Research, Tufts 
University 

Moderator Ronald P. Maggiore 

This paper will present the methodology and preliminary results 
of a study designed to determine what factors influence a stu- 
dents decision NOT to apply to a school after an initial inquiry 
has been made. 

Student Intention and Retention in a Community College Setting 

Glynis Daniels, Research Analyst. Brookdale Community Col- 
lege 

Moderator Hugh J. McFadden, Jr. 

Is there really a problem with community college retention? Or 
are low retention rates the result of a diverse student body with 
non-traditional goals? This study follows students with a variety 
of stated educational goals through two years of college enroll- 
ment and examines the assumption that all college students are 
in search of a degree. 

Using Focus Groups to Strengthen Institutional Research and 
Planning 

Robert C Froh, Associate Director. Evaluation and Research, 
Syracuse University 

Peter Gray, Director, Evaluation and Research, Syracuse Univer- 
sity 

Ruth Fedderman, Intern, Evaluation and Research, Syracuse 
University 

Moderator James L. Ritchie 

This session will help institutional researchers reap the benefits 
of a more extensive use of the focus group method This session 
will discuss the strengths of focus groups in explicating higher 
education issues. 
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TUESDAY, October 23 

%00 am * %40 am 
Contributed Paper 
Van Rensselaer 



fcOO am * 1025 am 
Panel 
Ballroom C 



9:45 am - I(k25 am 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



Creating a Sense of Need for aa Institutional Research Office 

David Weir, Associate Director, Admissions. Franklin Pierce 
College 

Margaret E Madden, Assistant to Vice President and Dean of 
the College, Franklin Pierce College 

James Swanson, Program Manager, New Hampshire College and 
University Council 
Moderator Kimberley Dolphin 

Timely and innovative research studies can provide the spring- 
board for the establishment of an Institutional Research office. 
How spontaneous studies can be used to create a sense of need 
for formal institutional research will be discussed 

Who Owns the Data? 

Robert F. Grose, Professor of Psychology, Amherst College 
William Laurocsch, Associate Professor. University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 

Sandra J. Price, Director, Institutional Research, Kecnc State 
College 

Lois E. Torrence, Director, Institutional Research. University of 
Connecticut 

Moderator Michael C Schiltz 

Data in colleges are collected, shared, analyzed, ignored, used, 
made public, hidden, stored, and discarded Yet the "ownership" 
and control of data and of information arc often not clear. c.g 
Who decides which data may be released? Who should? The 
Panel wilt explore such questions; audience contributions will be 
solicited 

Cognitive vs NoncognUive Predictors of Academic Success 

Marios H. Agrotes, Research Associate. Institutional Research. 

State University of New York at Albany 

Moderator Angela C Suchanic * 

This paper examines the issue of cognitive vs noncognitivc pre- 
dictors of academic success, with emphasis on Sedlacek's work 
and his set of noncognitive measures which he claims do a bet* 
ter job of predicting academic success for black students than 
traditional admissions measures. Using Albany student survey 
and tracking data we attempted to replicate his research, with 
interesting results. 
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TUESDAY, October 23 

MS am - l(k2& am 
Contributed Paper 
Ten Broeck 



9:45 am - Hh25 am 
Contributed Paper 
Beverwyck 



Merging Academic Departments The Impact on Organizational 
Effectiveness ai:d Culture 

Min-Chin Chiang, Associate Professor of Public Administration, 

National Chung Hsing University, Taiwan 

Ronald a Hoskins, Executive Assistant to the President for 

Planning and Research, Professor of Public Administration, 

State University of New York at Albany 

Moderator Richard Rugen 

This paper presents the results of a national study of the effects 
of academic department mergers on organizational effectiveness 
and culture. Based on a survey of faculty representing more than 
70 university departments involved in mergers during the 19S0"s 
in nine states, the paper describes the environmental conditions 
and perceived causes that lead to mergers and the result of the 
two most common acculturation models (i.e., integration and sep- 
aration) observed in organizational mergers. 

A Framework For Systematic Budget Analysis 

Linda A! Suskie, Assistant to the President for Planning, 
Millersville University of Pennsylvania 
Moderator Brother Paul Scheiter 

In order to evaluate institutional budgets and identify inappro- 
priately high or low expenditures, it is posited that managers 
must have one or more frames of reference as bases for 
comparison- Four frames of reference are proposed: change, 
norm-referenced, criterion-referenced, and qualitative. Examples 
of analyses within each frame of reference are provided 
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TUESDAY, October 23 

9:45 am - l(k25 am 
Contributed Paper 
Van Rensselaer 



l(h25 am - 10:40 am 

10:40 am - 11:20 am 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



The Nature and Scope of Institutional Research: The Changing Face 
of the IR Profession 

Michael F. Middaugh, Director, Institutional Research and Plan- 
ning, University of Delaware 
Moderator Larry Metzger 

Drawing upon the literature in organization theory, an open sys- 
tem framework is established for looking at and understanding 
colleges and universities as dynamic enterprises interacting with 
both internal and external environments, The concept of natural 
selection is extended to suggest that only those institutions with 
effective adaptive strategies for coping with internal and exter- 
nal environmental pressures will he successful. Institutional re- 
search must also adapt to those pressures, and in so doing, will 
likely undergo significant changes in what constitutes the insti- 
tutional research agenda, analytical strategies, and reporting 
techniques. 

COFFEE BREAK 

Recruitment in the 1990's: An Empirical Investigation on the Impact 
of 'Message' on the Enrollment Decision Process 

David J. Costello, Vice President, Information Systems and Re- 
search, Maguire Associates, Inc. 

Kathleen Dawley, Vice President of Strategic Communications, 
Maguire Associates, Inc. 
Moderator Michael D. McGuire 

The messages that an institution sends to the educational 
marketplace have a varying impact on the student enrollment 
decision process. It has been assumed that by understanding the 
prospective students* transition from the inquiry to applicant 
stage an institution can better position itself in an increasingly 
competitive market Results from a telephone survey of 483 in- 
quiry students suggest that the concept of cognitive dissonance 
plays a critical role in how students come to view specific as- 
pect* of an institution. 
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TUESDAY, October 23 

10:40 am - 11:20 am 
Workshare 
Ten Broeck 



10:40 am - Hl20 am 
Contributed Paper 
Beverwyck 



l(fc40 am -11:20 am 
Contributed Paper 
Van Rensselaer 



A Microcomputer-Baaed Reference Catalog: Locating Information in 
the Institutional Research Office 

Richard W. Prull, Acting Director, Institutional Research and 
Planning. Rhode Island College 

Over time Institutional Research offices can accumulate a great 
amount of information, sometimes making it difficult to locate 
material on a particular topic To help organize and locate in- 
formation a microcomputer-based reference catalog using dBase 
was developed This workshare will describe this system, give 
examples of its use, and provide an opportunity for discussion 
about what others might be doing in this area. 

Effect of Athletic Participation on Undergraduate Education 

Anne Marie Delaney, Director, Enrollment Management Re- 
search Office, Boston College 
Moderator Or :ldine K. Be I lam 

The primary objective of this paper is to discuss the results of 
research examining the effect of participation in varsity athlet- 
ics on student retention and academic performance. The paper 
presents a comparative retention and academic performance 
profile of Non-Athletes, Athletes in Revenue Sports, and Ath- 
letes in Non-Revenue Sports at a private New England univer- 
sity. The effects of athletic participation on retention and aca- 
demic performance are examined independently and controlling 
for selected admissions characteristics. The significance of these 
effects is discussed within the context of the role of sports in 
American Higher Education. 

Advantages of Inter-Institutional Cooperation 

Carol L. Wurster, Associate for Institutional Research, State 
University of New York at Old Westbury 

Marjorie K. Raab. Associate Dean of Instruction, Nassau Com- 
munity College 
Moderator Karen L Futoma 

Cooperation and data-sharing between 2-year and 4-year institu- 
tions have not been the norm Our on-going project provides in- 
valuable information for both. From the 4-year perspective, pre- 
viously unavailable data on transfers provide information for 
recruitment, articulation, program planning and enrollment man- 
agement. From the 2-year perspective information allows for 
pre- and post-transfer status of former students. 
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TUESDAY, October 23 

10:40 am - 1120 am 
Demo* titration 
Ballroom C 



1125 am - 12:05 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Schuyler 



11:25 am - 12.-05 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Ten Broeck 



Using SPSSx for Data Management 

Dale Trusheim, Associate Director, Institutional Research and 
Planning, University of Delaware 

This demonstration involves utilizing SPSSx for data manage- 
ment and reporting purposes. It assumes basic understanding and 
familiarity with SPSSx (Version 10} The demonstration covers 
file management (eg. system files match, and add files), as well 
as procedures for organizing and reporting data (eg, autorccode, 
aggregate, report and tables). 

Cultivating Young Alumni's Loyalty to their Alma Mater. The 
Success of the Cornell Tradition Program 

Yuko Mulugetta, Research Associate, Financial Aid Office, Cor- 
nell University 

Susan H. Murphy, Dean, Admissions and Financial Aid, Cornell 
University 

Donald Saleh, Director, Financial Aid and Student Employment, 
Cornell University 

Ann Brewster, Research Assistant, Cornell Tradition Program, 
Cornell University 
Moderator: Dale Trusheim 

Using multiple regression, the study has found that the Cornell 
Tradition Fellowship Program is successful in cultivating more 
active donors through the implementation of the reduction of 
undergraduate loans. 

Assessing an Alumni Reunion Weekend Program 

Rose Bacmanski, Assistant Director, Alumni and Parent Rela- 
tions, State University of New York at Binghamton 
Mark A. Eckstein, Director, Assessment and Institutional Re- 
search, Genesee Community College 
Moderator Thomas Egan 

Alumni reunions are the cornerstone of alumni programs. How- 
ever, not all universities achieve the level of participation de- 
sired The interests and concerns of alumni were assessed via a 
questionnaire, and the results are being used to alter the Re- 
union Weekend program in hopes of increasing participation. 
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11:25 am - 12:05 pm 
Contributed Paper 
Beverwvck 


Expectation vs Achievement: Are Students Getting What They Want 
from College? 

Alan J. Sturtz, Director, Institutional Research, Planning and 
Development, South Central Community College 
Moderator: R. Criss Mattison 

Every year a survey is administered to all new students. This 
study examines, over a period of five years, what percentage of 
new students indicate their intention to receive a degree from 
South Central, how many who say they intend to receive a 
higher degree actually transfer, what are the most often listed 
goals new students want to achieve, and have these changed over 
the course of the study. 


1 1 mil • i^ti/j pm 


kvaiuaung institutional Efforts to Compensate faculty 


Contributed Paper 
Van Rensselaer 


Scott Bodfish. Director. Institutional Research and Planning Sun- 
port, Wilkes University 
Moderator Richard W. Prull 

This paper presents a model to account for the correlation be* 
tween average fac .ty salaries, and tuition levels, using multiple 
regression analysis of institutional data on private colleges and 
universities. Different regression analyses are discussed, and 
their applications to different research issues will be noted 


11:25 am - 12:05 nm 




Demonstration 
Ballroom C 


Hans Ladanvi* Director. Institutional and Small Business Re- 
search, University of Maine at Presque Isle 

This is a demonstration of the efficient use of several PC soft- 
ware packages for statistical programming and reporting. Statis- 
tical packages, spreadsheets, and word processors will be used in- 
teractively. Emphasis will be on gaining efficiency through use 
of appropriate programming sequences and macros and through 
transferring programs and macros across packages. 


12:15 pm - 4.-00 pm 


Steering Committee Meeting 


Ballroom E 




1'30 pm - 3t30 pm 
Ballroom D 


State University of New York Five-year Enrollment Planning 
Committee Meeting 
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NEAIR OFFICERS 1989-90 



1989-90 STEERING COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 



President: Michael F. Middaugh, Director, Institutional 
Research and Planning, University of Delaware 

President-Elect: Jennifer B. Presley, Executive Director. 
Office of Policy Research and Planning. University of 
Massachusetts, Boston 

Secretary: Jennifer Brown, Director, Institutional Re- 
search, Connecticut State University 

Treasurer. Linda Suskie. Assistant to the President for 
Planning, Mttlcrsvillc University of Pennsylvania 



Lcnora DcLucia, Director, Institutional Research and 
Planning, Rhode Island College 

Elizabeth S. Johnson. Associate Director. Admissions, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Ellen A. Kanarek. Program Director. Applied Education 
Research, Inc. 

Michael D. McGuire, Senior Planning Officer. Franklin 
and Marshall College 

Stuart L. Rich, Director, Institutional Research. George- 
town University 

Alan J. Sturtz, Director, Institutional Research and 
Development, South Central Community College 

Past President: Ronald EL Docrnbach. Director, Institu- 
tional Research, Dickinson College 

Membership Secretary: Brenda Bretz. Assistant Registrar, 
Dickinson College. Ex-officio 
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CHAIR 
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CHAIR-DESIGNEE 
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CHAIR 



1991 PUBLICATIONS 
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COMMITTEE 



Dawn Geronimo Terkla, Director, Institutional Research 
and Planning, Tufts University 



Michael D. McGuire, Senior Planning Officer, Franklin 
and Marshall College 



Wendell G. Lorang. Associate Director, Institutional Re- 
search, State University of New York at Albany 
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Reassessing Admission Policies at Public Universities; 
Cognitive vs Non-Cognitive 
Predictors of 
"Academic Success" 



Marios H. Agrotes 
Associate for Institutional Research 
University at Albany, S.U.N. Y. 



This paper examines the issue of cognitive vs. noncognitivc predictors of 
academic success in American higher education. Sedlacek's work, with his set of 
noncognitivc measures which do a better job of predicting academic success for black 
students than traditional admissions measures do, is reviewed. 

Using University at Albany student survey and student tracking data, a number 
pf noncognitivc factors (some of them similar to Scdlacek's) were identified, usine 
factor analysis. The factor scores of these factors, along with father and mother's 
education were then used as predictor variables in OLS Regression analyses, with 
perSKtence toward graduation" as the criterion variable. 

Separate analyses were conducted for the whole student group, while students 
only, airmmonty (excluding Asian Americans) students, black students only, and 
Hispanic students only. The results for the whole group of students and the white 
students were remarkably similar, undoubtedly because the large majority of students 
in the whole group were while.. None of the predictor variables was statistically 
significant in affecting the persistence toward graduation for both all the students and 
the white students alone. The proportion of the variation in the dependent variable 
explained by the model in both these two groups, was tiny. 

For all minority students^ the results were somewhat better, with one of the 
predictor variables achieving significance. The proportion of the variation in the 
dependent variable explained by the model was somewhat better, but still not 
statistically significant 

When the minority student group was further divided into blacks and Hisnanics 
and new regressions performed on the two sub-groups separately, the results chanced 
dramatically. For Hispanic students, as for the whites, none of the predictor variables 
were statistically significant. The proportion of the variation in the dependent variable 
cxptained by the model was better still, but again not statistically significant. For 
black students alone, though, three of the predictor variables were significant at he .05 
Icvci. The proportion of the variation in the dependent variable explained by the 
model was pretty high, and highly significant. 



INTRODUCTION 



The paramount purpose of American Higher Education should be to 
encourage and enable intentional developmental change in students throughout the 
hfe cycle (Checkering, 1981). 

Especially in today's modern, industrialized and technological society, 
advanced educational attainment is a highly prized value, since expert knowledge 
competence, training and skills are at a premium. Inequities in access to education 
generate other forms of structural inequality. For example, they make it even more 
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difficult for groups who are outside of the mainstream reward structure to alter their 
status within the social system. 

For many years, access to education was limited for unfavored racial or ethnic 
groups, as part of categorical discrimination and exclusionary policies (Blackwell, 
198 1). Indeed, black students on white campuses are a relatively recent 
phenomenon. Less than forty ^ears ago, over 90 percent of black students 
(approximately 100,000 in 1950) were educated in traditionally black schools - 
excluded from other institutions by law, custom, or financial barriers. In the South, 
segregation barriers made it impossible for blacks to attend white colleges. At the 
same time, few northern institutions were willing to enroll black students, partly 
because of stereotypical beliefs that blacks were unable to benefit from higher " 
education and partly because of the social stigma attached to the black presence in 
white society (Gurin and Epps, 1975; quoted in Fleming, 1984). 
Access to the widening educational opportunity structure largely depends upon the 
internal and external political climate of an institution, the dynamics of institutional 
behavior, and the quality of social and political pressure brought to bear on a state 
and on the nation as a whole, particularly in terms of responses to pressures for 
enduring social change which elevate the overall status of an unfavored group. 
Moreover, broad educational opportunities as a social process also depend on the 
degree to which persons belonging to such groups either have sufficient economic 
means to take advantage of new educational opportunities or can find external 
sources of financial assistance (Blackwell, 1981). 

The landmark Supreme Court case of "Brown v. Vie Board of Education of 
Tttpcka. Kansas" in 1954 triggered efforts to achieve greater desegregation at all 
levels of formal education. These efforts intensified during the civil rights movement 
ot the 1960s and were pushed ahead even further by the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
Title VII of the requirements for federal contracts mandated by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, and the 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (Blackwell. 1981). 

As a result of this gradual elimination of raciallv discriminatory barriers to 
higher education, more blacks began attending college' in the 1960s and 1970s. Black 
enrollment increased more than iwice as much as total enrollment. In Addition, 
some early 1970s estimates indicated that between 60 and 75 percent of black 
students were in predominantly white institutions (Bovd, 1974. Gurin and Epps 
1975: quoted in Fleming, 1984). 

Because of this enormous increase in the interest of minority students in 
attending college, many barriers to access were challenged. The most important 
such barrier was traditional admissions standards of colleges and universities, 
especially the use of standardized tests (Nettles, 1986). In an attempt to remove 
these obstacles, and to provide opportunities for everyone to pursue a college 
education many colleges and Universities adopted open admissions policies or some 
form of special admissions policies for black students during the late 1960s and 
throughout the 1970s. 

In the 1980s, however, greater pressure was applied to college administrators to 
reduce cost and increase quality. Higher admissions standards are believed by manv 
to be the "best"' means to achieve both cost reduction and higher quality; however, ' 
higher standards on potentially culturally and gender biased measures may also 
result in fewer minority students being educated at the college level. So, some 
formidable challenges remain to be faced by institutions of higher education in the 
United States in the quest for racial and ethnic equality, especially considering 
evidence from the last few years that black admissions are again declining (Smith, 
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How can colleges and Universities reduce cost and increase quality without 
adversely affecting the access of disadvantaged groups to higher education? The 
solution to these competing objectives requires a reexamination of the admissions 
criteria used to predict success in college. This is especially important if, as some 
evidence indicates, the performance of different population groups is best predicted 
on the basis of different sets of criteria (Nettles, 1986). 

Traditionally, competitive colleges with limited resources, of which the 
University at Albany is an example, try to admit the best students among those who 
seem most likely to make the most out of it, those who display a potential for 
success in college. To estimate that potential of success in college, admissions 
officers traditionally use "predictors such as high school grades, rank in class and 
standardized test scores. 

These simple "rule of thumb" indicators arc especially attractive to large 
public institutions which must consider thousands of applications with small 
admissions office staffs. For example, the Admissions Office at the University at 
Albany has only six professional staff to process more than 18.000 applications and 
make decisions to fill about 2,000 seats in a typical freshman class. 

Given the charges that standardized tests used for this purpose seem to 
discriminate against women and minorities, and given the special responsibility of 
public universities like the University at Albany to best allocate public resources for 
the most equitable distribution of the benefits of higher education, the question is 
raised as to whether standardized tests discriminate, whether they have predictive 
power about success in college, and whether they can be augmented or replaced by 
non-cognitive measures which may do a better job of predicting success in college 
for certain disadvantaged groups. 

This study will examine evidence from both sides of the cognitive vs non- 
cognitive debate. Special attention will be paid to the work of Scdlacek who has 
arguably isolated a number of non-cognitive predictors (e.g. motivation, support 
mechanisms, socioeconomic background) which, according to his research, are much 
better predictors of academic success for blacks than cognitive predictors. Finally, 
using University at Albany data, this study attempts to isolate non-cognitive 
predictors of academic success, and determine their similarity, if any. to Sedlacek's. 



LITERATURE REVIEW 

The debate on cognitive vs. noncognitivc admissions crlwi ia has intensified 
over the last few years, especially with the barrage of attacks against the SAT and 
court decisions against its use as a sole criterion of awarding academic scholarships. 
In fact, however, it really is an old issue, present since the beginning of the widening 
of the efforts to achieve'desegregation and equity in higher education. Throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s there were many debates regarding traditional college 
admissions policies, which were viewed by many as being racially and 
socioeconomically discriminatory. 

On one side were the advocates of more liberal admissions policies that 
would offer greater options for increasing minority access to higher education. 
These advocates argued against the traditional predictors of college performance, 
suggesting that students' potential college achievement should not be predicted 
solely on the basis of their performance on college entrance tests, but rather on the 
basis of a variety of student characteristics. This view was supported by several study 
findings which suggested that the significant predictors of black students' 
performance were different from the predictors for white students. Clark and 
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Plotkin (1964) discovered that for black students entering predominantly white 
universities, success in college was dependent upon their motivation and goals 
regardless of their precollegiate performance or entrance examination indices. 
Similarly, Anastasi (1960) and Aiken (1964) found that students' biographical 
background mostly determined their success in college. These findings were further 
supported by Beasley and Sease (1974), who developed evidence that students' 
biographical characteristics and their extracurricular participation in student 
government, music, speech, science, mathematics, art, or writing organizations as 
well as their reasons for attending college, were all valid in predicting black 
students' college grade point averages and persistence. 

Other researchers, such as Sedlacek, Brooks and Mindus (1968), Pruitt 
(1973), and Gibbs (1973), recommended that for black students such measures as 
educational aspirations, motivation, piecollegiate preparation and experiences, and 
social and academic support be used as alternative college admissions criteria to 
traditional standardized tests, high school rank, and high school grade point 
averages. 

On the other side were advocates of traditional admissions criteria. Their 
views were supported by several researchers during the same time period who 
focused on the validity of standardized entrance tests for predicting both black and 
white students' college performance. These researchers gave little or no attention to 
the validit of the non-traditional admissions criteria suggested above. Studies 
conducted by Stanley and Porter (1967) and Cleary (1968) found no significant 
racial differences in the value of standardized entrance tests and other precollegiate 
academic characteristics (i.e., high-school grades and rank) as predictors of college 
performance. Thomas and Stanley's (1969) correlational analyses showed that 
aptitude tests are better predictors of the college performance of black students 
than high-school grades. Thus, these researchers supported the view of maintaining 
traditional admissions criteria as valid success indicators for both minority and white 
students. 

A newer line of research on student academic success is based on Tinto's model of 
student attrition (e.g., Tinto (1975), Pascarella and Terenzini (19S0), Pascarella and 
Chapman (1983a and 1983b), Terenzini et al. (1985), and Stage (1988)). Tinto's 
model postulates that student attrition is based on both academic and social 
dimensions of the college environment. Inasmuch as minority students usually can 
have different social experiences on campus, this model allows for different 
academic success rates for whites and minorities not as predicted by traditional 
predictors (e.g., Pascarella, (1985)) 



SEDUCER'S WORK 

Sedlacek has been championing non-cognitive predictors for over twenty years. 
We suggests that there are different educational processes involved in the academic 
Success of white and black students, and he has tried to find and measure unique 
minority experiences which can be translated into useful predictors of academic 
success. Moreover he believes that traditional predictors such as grades and 
standardized tests simply reflect the racism in our society. (Sedlacek et al., 1968) 

Sedlacek and Brooks (1976) and Sedlacek (1977) developed a set of non- 
cognitive variables, which were found to be good predictors of undergraduate 
student persistence, especially for black students, over a period as long as five years. 
Tracey and Sedlacek (1984) developed a non-cognitive questionnaire (NCQ) to 
measure these variables. 
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The eight non-cognitive variables are: 

1) Positive Self-Concept or Confidence; 

2) Realistic Self-Appraisal; 

3) Understands and Deals With Racism; 

4) Prefers Long-Range Goals to Short-Term or Immediate Needs; 

5) Availability of Strong Support Person; 

6) Successful Leadership Experience; 

7) Demonstrated Community Service; 

8) Knowledge acquired in a field. 

It is hypothesized that these non-cognitive measures are better related to the 
process of academic success of black students on white campuses which is different 
from the process of white students. 



WHAT IS ACADEMIC SUCCESS 

The concept of academic success is not easily operational ized in a single 
definition, and the literature has offered a variety of different definitions ana 
operationalizations. Is someone who stays in college for six semesters more 
successful academically than someone who stays for four? Do course loads matter? 
Should cumulative grade point averages be considered? Is it fair to compare 
someone whose parents pay all the bills to someone who has to work full time while 
attending college? Is graduating in three years more successful than graduating in 
four or five? Do any of these measures really tell us how much a student has 
benefitted from a college education, or how well he or she will apply those benefits 
to his or her and society's betterment? This study need not engage the debate over 
definitions. For our purpose, it seems that the most important indicators of 
academic success is persistence toward graduation and graduation. The college 
attendance, and especially the possession of a degree, can open doors of opportunity 
and personal advancement that would not be otherwise available. For basic 
opportunities cumulative grade point averages are not particularly important. (Pace, 
1979, Cohen, 1984, Volkwein et al. 1989) In this study using University at Albany 
data, we will therefore use persistence toward graduation, with special emphasis* on 
graduating, as the criterion variable. 

Another reason for selecting persistence rather than cumulative grade point 
average is that SAT score, one of the major traditional cognitive predictors of 
academic success, was designed by the Educational Testing Service to be a predictor 
for first year GPA only. Even though it would be interesting to know what predicts 
higher first year grades for University at Albany students, it will be more useful to 
know what predicts persistence toward graduation for these students. 



ANALYSIS USING UNIVERSITY AT ALBANY STUDENT DATA 

Retention or persistence rates are different for black and white students in 
higher education, and in predominantly white institutions those differences are quite 
ronounced. Some studies have shown that traditional admissions predictors like 
AT scores and high school grades and class rank are inadequate indicators of 
future academic success. Sedlacek and Brooks (1976) and Sedlacek (1977), 
developed a set of non-cognitive measures which they found to be better predictors 
of undergraduate student persistence for black students than white students. 
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This study will attempt to identify a set of similar non-cognitive measures using 
University at Albany data. We will then examine whether those measures can be 
used as valid and reliable predictors of academic persistence toward graduation, and 
whether their predictive values differ for white and minority students. 



The data used in this study come from two sources: a) The 1986 Entering 
Student Survey at the University at Albany, which was administered to all the 
entering freshmen who participated in the summer orientation sessions in the 
summer of 1986. These questionnaire a contain information about pre-college 
characteristics and attitudes of the students; b) The University at Albany's 
computerized student data tracking system. This provided information on whether 
the students who took the 1986 Entering Student Survey were still in school for each 
semester until the end of the Spring 1990 semester. In addition, the system provided 
information on whether those students graduated in Mav 1990. 



Method of Analysis: 

Using factor analysis, we identified a number of factors that demonstrated some 
similarity to Sedlacek s non-cognitive measures: 



Factor 1: Long Term Life Goals And Ambitions 

Similar to Sedlacek's "Prefers Long-Range Goals to Short-Term Immediate Needs" 
Factor 2: Political Involvement 

Somewhat similar to Sedlacek's "Successful Leadership Experience" and 
"Demonstrated Community Service" 

Factor 3: Intellectual Goals 

Factor 4: Expectation Of Academic Success 

Factor 5: Positive College Outcomes Confidence 

Similar to Sedlacek's "Positive Self-Concept or Confidence" 



(Table 1 presents the variable loadings on each of the above factors.) 



Data: 



TABLE 1 



The Isolated Factors and their Variables 



Factor U Long Term Life Goals And Ambitions 

Importance of Being Well off Financially 
Importance of Being Successful In Own Business 



Loadings 



.696 
.684 
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Importance of Having Administrative Responsibility .649 

Importance of Raiding A Family .468 

Importance of Obtain Recognition From Colleagues .449 

Importance of Being An Authority In Ky Field .371 



Factor Political Involvement 

Importance of Influencing Political structure ,754 

Importance of Keeping Up With Political Affairs .648 

Desirable Class Characteristics: .528 
Participate In Class Discussion 

Importance of Influencing Social Values .510 
Factor 3: Intellectu al Goalg 

Importance of Self Knowledge .702 

Importance of creative And Analytic Thought .700 

Importance of Obtaining Liberal Education .615 

Importance of Understanding Other cultures .472 

Importance of Gaining Career Skills .402 

Factor 4: Expectation of Ac ade mic success 

Likelihood of Making At Least A »B» Average .736 

Likelihood of Graduating With Honors .697 

Likelihood of Failing 1 Or More Courses -.596 
(Negative Loading) 

Factor 5: Positive college Outcomes confidence 



Likelihood of Being satisfied with College .707 
Likelihood of Finding A Job In Preferred Field .587 
Likelihood of Transferring to Another College -.474 



The factor scores for each of the above factors were included in an ordinary 
least squares (OLS) regression analysis as independent variables, along with father's 
and mother's education as the most suitable pre-college variables representing 
socioeconomic background. The variable "persistence toward graduation" was the 
dependent variable. Here, "persistence" is operationaKzed as the number of 
semesters a student has remained enrolled (possible range 1-8). Simply put, factor 
scores are estimates of the scores subjects would have received on each of the 
factors had they been measured directly. Discussing how they are calculated is 
beyond the scope of this paper, but the statistical package used here (SPSSX) can 
calculate these scores and save them for future use as was done here. 

Of special interest was to examine whether the factors affecting persistence for 
minority students were similar to the ones for whites. 

Even though more recently there has been an outcry about the bias of 
traditional standardized scores against women, most of the non-cognitive predictors 
theory and research on which this study is based on, has been done on blacks 
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compared to whites. Other racial and ethnic minorities face similar problems of 
educational access and opportunity, but have not been the subject of much research 
on this issue. 

OLS regression runs were conducted first all students, then for white students 
only and then for all minority students, excluding Asian Americans. The minority 
students were further subdivided into cohorts of blacks and Hispanics and separate 
runs were performed to compare the two. Even though Hispanics as a group are 
considered disadvantaged, there exist numerous cultural and other differences to 
make us avoid assuming that the same non-cognitive variables will be as meaningful 
for each group in the same way. 

FINDINGS 

Table 2 presents a summary of the unstandardized and standardized OLS 
regression coefficients, individual variable significance tests, R-Square, adjusted R- 
square. and F-Test significance information for the whole student group. 



TABLE 2 

OLS Regression Results 

Summary of Unstandardized and Standardized OLS Regression 
Coefficients Predicting " Persistence" Toward Graduation 

All Students 



Variables in the Equation 



Variable 


B 


SE B 


Beta 




T 


Sig 


Moth. Educ. 


-.010282 


.056998 


-.006852 


• 


180 


.8569 


FACT0R2 


.111662 


.071293 


.049324 


1. 


566 


.1176 


FACT0R5 


.033455 


.072089 


.014687 


• 


464 


.6427 


FACTOR 10 


-.005470 


.071559 


-.002409 


• 


076 


.9391 


FACTOR 13 


.088598 


.071603 


.039028 


1. 


237 


.2162 


FACTOR 3 


-.074149 


.071596 


-.032831 


-1. 


036 


.3006 


Fath. Educ. 


.059409 


.054025 


.041971 


1. 


100 


.2717 


(Constant) 


6.506688 


.208685 




31. 


179 


.0000 



Multiple R 
R Square 

Adjusted R square 
Standard Error 



N of Cases 



.07958 

.00633 
-.00061 
2.26928 

Analysis of Variance 

933 



DF 



Sum of Squares 



Mean Square 
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Regression 7 32.88715 4.69816 

Residual 1002 5159.94949 5.14965 

F - .91233 Signif F = .4959 



As we can see from the table, none of the variables in this regression are 
statistically significant. The overall equation test of significance, which examines 
how well the model fits the data (Signif. F=.4959) is also non-significant, as 
reflected in the extremely low R-square of .00633. The statistic Adjusted R- Square, 
attempts to correct the R-square to more closely reflect the goodness of fit of the 
model in the population and not just the data sample, is especially more appropriate 
to use in this study with the widely varying number of cases in the different sample 
sub-groups. It is a much more conservative and stringent measure, but at the same 
time more realistic measure of the proportion of the variation in the population, 
explained by the model. It is therefore reported, and should be taken more 
seriously than the unadjusted R-Square. As we can see from the table, its value for 
the whole student sample is ten times lower than the unadjusted R-Square: -.00061 
a miniscule value. In other words, these variables as a whole explain really none of 
the variation in the "persistence toward graduation" of the group of students as a 
whole. 

Table 3 presents a summary of the unstandardized and standardized OLS 
repression coefficients, individual variable significant tests, Adjusted R-Square and 
F-Test significance information for the white student sub-group. 



TABLE 3 

OLS Regression Results 

Summary of Unstandardized and Standardized OLS Regression 
Coefficients Predicting "Persistence" Toward Graduation 

White Students 



Variables in the Equation 



Variable 


B 


SE B 


Beta 


T 




Sig T 


Moth . Educ . 


-.027237 


.059578 


-.018101 




457 


.6477 


FACTOR4 


-.031076 


. 073963 


-.013776 




420 


.6745 


FACTOR 1 


.081788 


.072887 


.036787 


1. 


122 


.2621 


FACTOR3 


.055392 


.073771 


.024724 


• 


751 


.4529 


FACTOR5 


.085001 


.074197 


.037624 


1. 


146 


.2522 


FACTOR2 


-.097073 


.073505 


-.043576 


-1. 


321 


.1870 


Fath. Educ. 


.067280 


.056741 


.047115 


1. 


186 


.2360 


(Constant) 


6.572752 


.220160 




29. 


854 


.0000 



Multiple R .08084 
R Square .00654 
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Adjusted R Square -.00098 
Standard Error 2.24969 



N of Cases 



Regression 
Residual 

F = 



86928 



Analysis of Variance 
933 

DF Sum of Squares 

7 30.79655 
925 4681.50784 

Signif f = .5303 



Mean Square 
4.39951 
5.06109 



As we can see from the table, these results are very similar to those to the whole 
group of students: none of the predictor variables in this regression are statistically 
significant, the overall equation test of significance for how well the model fits the 
data (Signif. F-.5303) is also non-significant, as reflected in the extremely low 
adjusted R-square of .00098. In other words, these variables as a whole explain 
really none of the variation in the "persistence" of white students in our sample as 
was the case with the whole group of students.. 

Table 4 presents a summary of the unstandardized and standardized OLS 
regression coefficients, individual variable significant tests, Adjusted R-Square and 
F-Test significance information for all the minorities except Asian Americans sub- 
group. 

TABLE 4 

OLS Regression Results 

Summary of Unstandardized and Standardized OLS Regression 
Coefficients Predicting "Persistence" Toward Graduation 

All Mino rity Students 







the Equation 


i 






Variable 


B 


SE B 


Beta 




T 


Sig T 


Moth. Educ. 


.308444 


.298902 


. 190608 


1 


.032 


.3086 


FACTOR4 


.009315 


.422093 


.003749 




.022 


.9825 


FACTOR 3 


.430033 


.439075 


. 153355 




.979 


.3336 


FACTOR2 


.287785 


.409941 


. 107028 




.702 


.4869 


FACTOR 1 


1.226279 


.468533 


.412789 


2 


.617 


.0127 


FACT0R5 


.260150 


.444343 


. 093506 




.585 


.5617 


Fath. Educ. 


-.260588 


.268428 


178906 




.971 


.3378 


(Constant) 


5.471364 


.934839 




5 


.853 


.0000 



Multiple R 
R Square 



.41692 
.17383 
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Adjusted R Square .02164 
Standard Error 2.51361 



N of Cases 



Regression 
Residual 

F = 



1.14216 



Analysis of Variance 
46 

DF Sum of Squares 

7 50.51522 
38 240.09347 

Signif F = .3582 



Mean Square 
7.21646 
6.31825 



The jjroup of variables as a whole is not significant (Signif F=.3582 and the 
variation in "persistence toward graduation" explained by these variables is only 
about 2% (Adjusted R- Square = .022). The fact that one of the predictor variables, 
FACTOR 1 {Long Term Life Goals ana Ambitions) is reported as statistically 
significant, is meaningless under these conditions. So, for the group of ail minority 
students (except Asian Americans) the non-cognitive predictor variables do not 
function as reliable predictors of persistence toward graduation. 

After we categorize the minority student group into black and Hispanic cohorts 
and conduct separate analyses the results become very interesting. Tame 5 presents 
a summary of the unstandardized and standardized OLS regression coefficients, 
individual variable significant tests, Adjusted R-Square and F-Test significance 
information for black students only. 



TABLE S 

OLS Regression Results 

Summary of Unstandardized and Standardized OLS Regression 
Coefficients Predicting "Persistence" Toward Graduation 

BiacK stwtenfrff Qrrty 
Variables in the Equation 



Variable 


B 




SE B 


Beta 




T 


Sig T 


Moth . Educ . 


1.086494 


• 


448913 


.592090 


2. 


.420 


.0270 


FACTOR2 


.926814 


• 


501109 


.319633 


1. 


.850 


.0818 


FACTOR3 


.870305 


• 


525275 


.301584 


1. 


.657 


.1159 


FACTOR5 


.206772 


• 


475180 


.075078 


< 


.435 


.6689 


FACTOR4 


.937878 


• 


638384 


.279095 


1. 


.469 


.1601 


Fath . Educ . 


-1.000604 


• 


355439 


-.566740 


-2. 


.815 


.0119 


FACTOR1 


1.297401 


• 


620290 


.442608 


2, 


.092 


.0518 


(Constant) 


4.866816 


1 


.414962 




3, 


.440 


.0031 
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Multiple R 
R Square 

Adjusted R Square 
Standard Error 



N of Cases 



Regression 
Residual 



F = 



3.08363 



.74794 
.55942 
.37800 
2.12697 

Analysis of Variance 

25 

DF Sum of Squares 

7 97.65218 
17 76.90782 

Signif F = .0273 



Mean Square 
13.95031 
4.52399 



In this table we can see that three of the independent variables are statistically 
significant. Both father's and mother's education were significant. Also, FACTOR 1 
(Long Term Life Goals And Ambitions) was borderline significant. 

The group of variables as a whole explain a relatively high 37.8 percent 
(Adjusted R- Square =378) of the variation in "persistence toward graduation" and 
this is also reflected in the F statistic (Signif. F-.0273) which indicates how well our 
model fits the data. 

Table 6 presents a summary of the unstandardized and standardized OLS 
regression coefficients, individual variable significant tests, Adjusted R-Square and 
F-Test significance information for Hispanic students only. 



TABLE 



OLS Regression Results 

Summary of Unstandardized and Standardized OLS Regression 
Coefficients Predicting "Persistence" Toward Graduation 

Hispanic Students Only 

Variables in the Equation — 

B SE B Beta T 



Variable 



Sig T 



Moth . Educ . 


• 


536831 


.367405 


-.383015 


-1 


.461 


.1677 


FACTOR4 


• 


327532 


.533966 


.152598 




.613 


.5502 


FACTOR 1 


• 


882483 


.715217 


.285881 


1 


.234 


.2391 


FACTOR3 


• 


261444 


.641412 


-.090594 




.408 


.6902 


FACTOR5 


• 


167774 


.753410 


-.057394 




.223 


.8272 


FACTOR2 


-1. 


095962 


.615201 


-.440665 


-1 


.781 


.0982 


Fath . Educ . 


• 


535997 


.367338 


.489935 


1 


.595 


.1347 


(Constant) 


5. 


666440 


1.239736 




4 


.571 


.0005 
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Multiple R 
R Square 

Adjusted R Square 
Standard Error 



N of Cases 



.66395 
.44 083 
.1 *973 
2.2J190 

Analysis of Variance 

21 



Regression 
Residual 



F = 



1.46408 



OF Sum of squares 

7 51.05175 
13 64.75777 

Signif F = .2622 



Mean Square 
7.29311 
4.98137 



We can see in this table that, as with the white student group, none of the 
independent variables here are statistically significant. Adjusted R-Square is almost 
14%, but the F-test (Signif F= 2622) tells us that this is statistically insignificant. 



CONCLUSIONS 

These results confirm Sedlacek's claim that there exist certain non-cognitive 
variables that do a good job of predicting the academic success of black students. 

This study hopefully has informed the policy debate over access as related to the 
issue of admissions, the validity of the criteria they use, and the intensifying debates 
on the use of alternative criteria at least for some groups. The research literature of 
higher education policy clearly suggests the need for new approaches to admissions 
decisions which are neutral with regard to gender and racial and ethnic background. 
This study presents evidence that non-cognitive measures may indeed be useful 
predictors of academic success for minority groups. Further, the study has shown 
that such indicators must be chosen in consideration of specific minority cohorts. 

American higher education policy must therefore move away from the exclusive 
use of cognitive admissions criteria and develop noncognitive alternatives which are 
appropriate to the major cultural and ethnic groups which have traditionally been 
adversely affected by the exclusive use of cognitive instruments. 
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ACCOMMODATING TEAM MEMBER COGNITIVE STYLES 

Brenda L. Bailey 
Coordinator, Institutional Research 
Institutional Research and Planning 
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania 



For any team to be successful, the cognitive styles of 
tie* members must be accommodated. To accommodate various 
styles, the team members must know what those styles are and 
what the implications at* for teamwork. This paper reviews 
the importance of teamwork in institutional research. It 
explores the use of David Kolb's experiential learning theory 
to develop successful administrative teams in colleges and 
universities . 

One might siy that college and university administrators 
are the best educated managers, since moot have one or more 
advanced degrees. However, one might aluo say that they are 
the worst educated managers, sir.ee their advanced degrees are 
often in fields other than educational management (Dieterich, 
1906). Even managers with management training often lack the 
ukillu necessary to deal effectively with a ttjum. One 
manager, with an MBA from Stanford University, had two intense 
years of management education, but had never been required to 
take j single course that dealt with team building, improving 
communication rkills, leadership development, and creative 
solving (Browii, 1987) . 

•7ur r r-nl. 1 y , ci ik-w i ut vt ift»tl: lote-hasr-d society is emerging 
th*i require:, . iw-ific -.kills. Suhuff ( 1988) discusses the 
re*-d F*»r teamwork in In the Age of the Smart Machine , She 
mentions two :%cenar i «ir, . On one hand, technology can be used 
to automate the wotk ior^c achieving unprecedented speed and 
consistency, while at the same time increasing the 
impersonality and remoteness of management. On the other 
hand, technology can be used to " inf ormate" the work force, 
empowering ordinary working people with the information needed 
ttj maki- cr it ica 1 and iu 1 labor at i ve judgments . An essential 
requirement for the informatJng strategy includes an emphasis 
or: t*ams, participation, and decentralization. 

In this new information-based society, the institutional 
researcher plays an important role providing the information 
needed for collaborative judgments. By definition, 
"institutional research is research conducted within an 
institution ol higher education to provide information which 
suppor t j inst i tut i onal planning, pol i cy format i and dec is ion 
Hulking" (Saupc, 1990, p. 1). 



Institutional researchers must also learn to function 
well at social, emotional, and political levels since most are 
regularly members of various teams Including top management 
teams, ongoing and special committees, task forces, project 
teams, study teams and so on. Teamwork is therefore both an 
important and a necessary aspect of institutional research. 
A* a result, Institutional researchers need various people 
skills including communication, group rules, team building, 
and problem solving (Terrass, and Pomrenke, 1981). This paper 
deals specifically with teamwork. 

What is a team? Francis and Young (1979) define a team 
as "an energetic group of people who are committed to 
achieving common objectives, who work well together and enjoy 
doing so, and who produce- high quality results" (p. 8). 

The goal of this paper is to acquaint institutional 
researchers with a theory of cognitive style that will allow 
for iiiMti.- effect ive teams. Exactly what is cognitive style? A 
number o£ researchers have defined cognitive style. Perkins 
{1301 ) defines cognitive style as recurrent patterns in the 
way a person appr oaches problems and processes information. 
Vasarhelyi (1077) defines it as "the way a person organizes 
Informal: Jon" (p. 139). According to Miner (1908) "cognitive 
..'.yl* i refer;-, to the characteristic ways In whlrh people 
pi- >c«:..:» and evaluate information" (p. 140). Schweiger (1983) 
:>tat»--^ that cognitive style relates to the characteristic way 
which an individual solves problems and makes decisions. 

Ther*- an* m*ny models of cognitive style. One especially 
appropriate to the development: of a team 3s David Kolb's 
expi-s ientlal learning theory (Kolb, 1974; Kolb, 1984 ). 
Ai carding to Kolb, learning encuiapassus creativity, problem 
lv:nj, and decision making. He ident i f i e«J f<ur cognitive 
•'^■It::.: converger, div».-rger, assimilator, and accommodator as 
L.h<wa hi figure i. Much as been written concerning Kolb's 
tour cognitive styles. For example, see Kolb (1374), Kolb 
(1331), KulL U9G4), Smith and Kolb (1986), Alavi and 
Hondei .uun (1901), Taggart, Robey, and Kroeck (1985), Sugar man 
(108T.), and Claxton and Murrell ( 1987). 
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concrete 



ACCOMNODATOR 



DIVERCER 



act i ve 



r ef lect i ve 



CONVERGER 



ASSIHir.ATOR 



abstract 



Figure 1. Kolb's cognitive styles (1584). 



Individual cognitive styles can be identified using the 
Kolb Learning Style Inventory (LSI)'. The LSI is an easy-to- 
use sel I-scorlng teat that helps people understand how they 
learn, solve problems, and generally deal with day-to-day life 
situations. The test is a twelve item quetit i of ma i r c . It can 
be completed and scored in approximately 20 minutes. The LSI 
har been used in a number of settings. II. ha.-, been used to 
help students discover their own cognitive style*. It has 
been used to describe the predominant cognitive styles of 
various professional groups. It has been used to a^se^s the 
relationship of cognitive style to student achievement. 
Suggested applications for Lht* LSI includ. per; <« IM l 
development, managerial training, team but tdi u j, and training 
design (Kruzich, Friesen, & Van Soest, Following is a 

summary of each of the four cognitive L.i.yle:s a.-, identified by 
Koll's LSJ (Kolb, 1034; Smith & Kolb, 19RG). 

The converger's greatest strength lies in problem 
•solving, decision making, and the practical application of 
ideas. This style seem;-, to do best in r i t uat tons where there 
is a single corr-.ct answer or solution t«j a gite^lion or 
problem. Through hy^othel ieal • deduct ive reasoning, focus is 
on :-:pi;cific problems. Convergers are relatively unemotional, 
preferring to deal with things rather thin people. They 
prefer dealing with technical tasks and problems rather than 
social and interpersonal issues. 

The di verger has the opposite learning strengths of the 
converger. Their greatest slrenglh lies in imaginative 
ability and awareness of meaning and values. They excel at 



'The LSI is available from McBer & Company, 137 
Street, Boston, MA 02116. 1617 > 437-7080 
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viewing situations from many per i>pect i veb . They perform 
b^LLnr in situations that call for a generation of alternative 
ideas such an a brainstorming session. Divergers are 
interested in people, and tend to be imaginative and 

eiunt i onal . 

The ass imilator •« greatest strength lie* in the ability 
to create L he u retical models. They excel in inductive 
reason in';!. They aiu concerned about abstract concepts. Fox 
this style it is important that the theory be logically sound 
rind precise. In situations where the theory or plan do not 
fit the facts, assimilators would be likely to disregard or 
reexamine the facts . 

The acconunodator hd£ the opposite learning strengths of 
the at>L> iin! lalor . Their greatest strength lies in doing 
things, In carrying out plans and experiments and in involving 
themr el vea in new experiences. They tend to be more of a risk 
taker than people with the other three cognitive styles. 
People with thic style solve problems in a trial and error 
manner . 



EXECUTIVE JOBS: 
Manager 

Educat. ional Ad mi n 1 strator 
Accountant 

Market! ng Spec: ial it;t 


T>TVJ5KqS;R 
PERSONAL J0r-5: 
Counselor 
Personnel Ma nagcr 
Ar t i i t 
Nurse 






TECHNICAL JOBS: 


INFORMATION JOBS: 


Farmer 


Planner 


Computer Programmer 


Teacher 


Eng J neer 


Writer 


Med i cal Technician 


L i hr at i an 



Figure 2 . Favor f-d careers by cogn; hive rJ.yl e. 



Research shows that people choose occupat i ons that are 
eon:; i:;tf*nt with their cognitive styles ar, in figure 2 (Smith & 
Kolh, 198G). Furthermore, if there is a mismatch between the 
i iid i v idual * u cogn i t i ve r> tyle and the job s i tuat i on 1 o cogn i t ive 
style, the person will be more likely to change jobs rather 
thnri change cognitive style (Hunsaker & Alexandra, 1980). 

The accomnodator style is most often found in exec ut ive 
jobs. These position?, require a strong orientation to task 
accomplishment and decision making under uncertainty. 
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Examples of accommodator style jobs Include manager, 
educational administrator , accountant, .md marketing 
s p*«v i a } i s t . 

The diverger style gravitates toward.-. personal jobs that 
require personal relationships and effective communication 
with other people. Examples o£ di verger ;.tyl^ jobs Include 
counselor, personnel manager, artist, and nurce. 

Technical jobs, involving technical and problem-solving 
skills require the converger style. Examples of converger 

style jobs include farmer, computer programmer , engineer, and 
medical technician. 

Persons with thf* ass i mil at or style prefer working in 
information jobs. Examples of ass imi lator stylo jobs include 
planner, teacher, writci, and librarian. 

As a result <>£ this tendency to choose occupations that 
are consistent w.Lh one's cognitive style, college 
administrators can be clustered into the four cognitive styles 
based on functional area a* shown fn figure 3 'Bailey, 1990). 
Of course, this model deals with the average and not all team 
memlw-rr. will fit into the designated cognitive styles. Never - 
the-les,-*, this model is <a starting point when dealing with 
te.-im «:•£ tecti veness . Tt will help learn member r.. to understand 
theno.el ves, as w*l 1 as the ut :h*t im:tnb»-rs of the team. 



PRESIDENT 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

admission;; 
dkveloi' ment 
alumni affairs 
accounting 

FINANCE 
PURCHASING 
REGISTRAR 






RESIDENCE LIKE 
FINANCIAL AID 

COUNSELORS 

CAREER SERVICES 
DEAN OF STUDENTS 


At commod Tt or 


I 


1 1 


D i v»-r ge r 


p « > n v -.' j • j ** i 


IV 


III 


Ass i mi 1 a tor 


COMPUTING SERVICES 




PLANNING 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



Figure 3. Cognitive styles of higher education 
admi nistrat ion. 
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Clustered. In block 1 in the executive* that require 

accommodator skills, are th* president, public affairs, 
admi ssJ una, development, alumni affairs, accounting, finance, 
purchasing, and the registrar. Block II, the personal jobs 
that require divergor skills, includes res1d«n<?r- life, 
financial aid, counselors, career services, and dean of 
btuch-iihs. Block TIT, the i ntor mat. ion jobs that require 
a: :.hni later skills, includes planning and institutional 
research. Block IV includes the technical jobs that require 
conveiger skills such as those found in the computer services 
d^pa r t merit . 

Looking at figure 3, you will see th* challenge that 
t«;jHu- f^re. Research stiuw^ that people tend to understand and 
.ippiHciafce people whose minds wurk like their own (McCaulley & 
Matter, 1974 ). Furthermore, functional iroas that are most 
different in r«.gnitivc style have the mo-.t difficulty 
communicating with one another (Smith & Kolh, 19S6). The team 
members in blocks I, II, and IV do not share the cognitive 
style of tho:*i? in institutional research. The team members in 
block 1, in the executive jobs, are the xwvjt different in 
'.■ojnitive style from the institutional researchers. 

Thi3 paper proper; cm that I ho i net i tu t ioiuil researchers 
should know the .cognitive style:, of team Kumbt r>. . what are 
the implications? Each of the four Lityic. h-.iL« tortciin 
strengths and weaknes.- ■ ■ . No on* style \ bet'.-r t han 
another . 

According to Myers (198?) a sucer-:*?-:- f ill demands a 

v\u i« ty of cognitive styles. The clearer* vi^J n of the 
future comet; from an a^s imi lator in an i mat ion job, the 

pxactical Le-dli^m Ltom an acc^ttuuodat^i in in executive 
j<»b, th* most incisive analysis from a converger in a 
^ i r-hru c .j 1 jol , -nnd the im..:;t skillful handling o! people from a 
dWer-j-T in » personal j».>b. 

Dppor- i te j t y 1 e i-- can complement e rich other i n any 
tenmwnrk • When people with different M.yl-r::* .pproach a 
pi.»tl«i.i, each sees thing.* not visible tu the othettt. However, 
upp<>:»ite *-tyl<?." ran a3*o cause friction. Wh^n oppositos must 
work together on a team, an understand i ng of the di f f er ing 
.st:yl«-;-. can prevent £t irtJon. The team member i> in executive 
job: have the opposite cognitive style of the team members in 
information jobs. In other words, the majority of college 
admin ist rahutft have a cognitive style that Is upposite of th.*t 
of institutional researchers. Furthermore, team members in 
personal job.; have thv eppo^ite cognitive style of the team 
members* in technical jobs. The strengths of ev:h cognitive 
ityl* can balance the weaknesses of the oppo: A * cognitive 
r.tyl". Thir following s>how.s how to ac^uitunodaLe l.hi^ difference 
(Myers, 1987) . 
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The assimil.it or inst i tutiortal roi;oarchorr» in S nf or mat ion 
jobi; need the accommodator s in the executive jobs: 
«.i To briny up pertinent facts 

o To face the realities of the current situation 

o To apply experience to problems 

o To focus on what needs attention now 

u Tu keep track of es^entiala 

o To face difficulties with realism 

The accommodates in executive jobs need the assimilator 
i nst itut i onal r esearcher s in 1 nf or mat ion jobs : 
o To br i ng up new poss ibi 1 i t \ es 
o To read tht 2 - signs of coming change 
4» To foi.u^ un preparing £or the future 
o To keep the big picture i;. t.ilnd 
u To anticipate trei id s 

The di vergers in personal Job-- need the convergers in 
techn \ c:a1 jobs : 

To analyse r;on:v.?quonces and impl 5 .\.<! ionr 
o To organize 

n To find the flaw*, in advance 
u To reform what needs refoimfiig 
o To stand lirm against opposition 
f> To fir** people when necessary 

The convergers in technical job:; need the divergori; in 
per i* una 1 jobs; ; 

o To persuade 

o To forecast how others v/i 1 2 £o«_l 
n To arouse enthn : Ij.^m 
o To teach 

u T<.» appreciate wli.it is r ight 

Knowing the implications of team mc-mber ri,.jn ifiv*- sty3~> 
can improve team assignments and t«-*am deeir.ios.: (Thorna?;, 
19? 6 ) . A flexible ^nvi ronment that accommodate/ di f ferences 
i ii cognitive ^tyle, provider the environment r.*<'ded for 
effect i ve teamwork • What is a team? Tt i s "on energetic 
yruup of people who art: committed to .chieving <omi;tun 
objectives, who work well together ^iid enjoy doing uo, and who 
prwl'tcre high quality results" (Francis and Yoervj, 1079, p. 8>. 
Hy challenge tv you is t* know your team member:., know their 
r-oynitive styles. Mor«' importantly, know your.self and know 
your own cognitive #tyle. 
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ABSTRACT 

A survey was developed and administered to approximately 130 community 
college students who planned to transfer to a four-year institution. Students 
indicated their anticipated academic and personal concerns prior to transferring. 
Students will be re-surveyed next year to determine which concerns were actually 
experienced. Benefits to academic advising and recruiting will be discussed. 

Introduction 

Four decades ago, Bogue (1950) said that traditionally, the community 
college has "...felt little or no responsibility for the college-preparatory student once 
he (or she) has transferred to a four-year institution" (p.20). Nearly two decades 
ago, Zwerling (1976) in his landmark book, Second Best: The Crisis of the 
Community College, stated that "...it is generally agreed that the mere fact of 
enrolling in a community college significantly reduces a student's chances of 
achieving his or her academic objectives" (p.56). Hills (1965) introduced the term 
"transfer shock" to describe the decline in the grade point average of community 
college students after they transfer to a four-year institution. 

Still today, all too often, community college students are left to fend for 
themselves once they transfer to a four-year institution. The community college is 
finished with them as they pass through the doors for the final time. Unfortunately, 
many four-year institutions do not follow up with them once they have been 
admitted. Consequently, the concent transfer students often remain unknown to 
those at the community college as well as to the four-year institutions. 

For community college transfer students to be successful at both institutions, 
perceptions of their academic and social concerns should be investigated. This study 
is an initial attempt to learn the academic and social concerns of community col- 
lege students prior to transferring and, in on-going research, compare these concerns 
in a follow-up study with concerns actually realized once on a four-year campus. 
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The transfer function of the community college has a rich history dating from 
the very beginnings of the movement three quarters of a century ago. Eells (1928; 
1931) stated that preparation of transfer students was one of the most important 
functions of the early junior colleges. For Eells.the transfer education available at a 
junior college served as a "shock-absorber" for the university. 

Astin (1977); Fernandez, Raab, and Smith (1984); and Cohen, Brawer and 
Bensimon (1985) have measured the academic performance of community college 
transfer students. Kintzer and Wattenbarger (1985) investigated the patterns and 
directions of transfer education after Lombardi (1979) and Cohen (1979) raised 
questions of how to define the transfer student. Astin (1983) predicted a renewed 
growth in transfer students because of increasing tuition costs at four-year 
institutions. Recently, four-year institutions have started to compete with 
community colleges for enrollment. In fact, Adelman (1988) reported that 20% of 
associate degrees in 1987 were awarded by four-year institutions. 

Fairweather and Smith (1985) recommended that both community colleges 
and four-year institutions make the transfer process as relatively trouble-free as 
possible. Thus, a trend developed in the 1980s to address the issue of compatibility 
of transfer curriculum by establishing articulation agreements between community 
colleges and four-year institutions. 

Cohen, Brawer and Bensimon (1985) reported that 43% of community 
college faculty in their study said that their course content was influenced a great 
deal by what is taught in four-year institutions. While such agreements usually are 
based on the general subject matter of courses, Kissler, Lara and Cardinal (1981) 
pointed out, in addition, that community colleges should examine the rigor and 
quality of their transfer curriculum in comparison to such standards at the 
university. 

However, articulation agreements do not ensure that the reading level of 
textbooks, the quality of writing assignments, use of the library, or grading 
standards are equivalent between community colleges and four-year institutions. 
Richardson, Fisk and Okun (1983) believed that restructuring the content of 
community college transfer courses to correspond with those at the local state 
university may not solve the problems of articulation. They stated that the emphasis 
should be on transferable skills rather than on transferable content . 

Thus, the transfer responsibility of the community college may go beyond 
establishing articulation agreements and improving academic standards. The 
responsibility extends to identifying student perceptions of what their university 
experiences will be like and taking steps to help students adjust their perceptions to 
reality. 
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A first step in this conceptualization of the transfer process is learning the 
perceptions of transfer students. Community colleges and four-year institutions need 
to identify and to address student perceptions prior to transferring. This study 
reports on initial research on the academic and personal perceptions of community 
college students prior to transferring to a four-year institution. A follow-up study 
which surveys students after they have transferred is in progress. To date, fifty-one 
students have completed the second survey. 

Methodology 

The study began in the FaU 1988 and concluded in the Spring 1990. The 
sample consisted of 130 students who identified themselves as intending to transfer 
to a four-year institution. Students were enrolled in one of two Maryland 
community colleges. 

One college, with a 1989-1990 enrollment of 10,000, is located in a semi- 
urban, middle-class environment. It is nearly thirty-years old and is a highly 
respected community college. The second college, with a 1989-1990 enrollment of 
3,000 is located in a rural, lower-to-middle class environment. It is over twenty 
years old and is emerging as a vital force in the future of a rapidly expanding 
county. 

Students at both institutions were similar regarding gender, race, age and 
grade point average. At both colleges, students were enrolled in psychology or 
philosophy courses taught by senior faculty. These two courses were selected 
because they provided a representative cross-section of potential transfer students 
who enroll for social science or humanities electives. 

The survey was developed by the senior author after informal discussions 
with students and was pre-tested for a semester prior to this study. It was 
administered anonymously to students during the sixth to eighth week of each 
semester and required approximately fifteen minutes to complete. The survey 
measured anticipated academic and personal concerns prior to transferring to a four- 
year institution. Since the methodology was phenomenological terms were not 
defined on the survey; the focus was on student perceptions. 

Results 

The respondent sample consisted of 50 male and 80 female students. Their 
most frequent program of study was general studies (57%), followed by business- 
oriented programs (16%). Nearly 67% had first enrolled in the three years prior to 
the study and were 18 years old when enrolled. The average age of the respondents 
was 20 years. Nearly 40% were full-time students, were enrolled for 12-16 ?emester 
hours, and had completed an average of 21 semester heirs prior to the study. 
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A majority (55%) of the respondents had not applied for admission to a four- 
year institution directly from high school The main reasons given for not applying 
to a four-year institution were finances (15%), distance from home (8%), and 
uncertainty about career plans (8%). The most frequent reasons for attending a 
community college included: close proximity to home (46%), finances (37%), 
program of study (17%), and recommendation of parents (16%). 

Table 1 lists descriptive statistics for academic skills perceived to be needed 
prior to enrollment compared with those developed after enrollment. 



Table 1 



Comparison of Academic Skills Needed Versus Achieved 
at the Community College 





NN130 






Skill 


Mean 


SE Mean 


I 


Reading 


-.131 


.054 


2.42* 


Study Skills 


.046 


.050 


0.93 


Mathematics 


.146 


.045 


3.24** 


Artistic/Creativity 


.000 


.036 


0.00 


Scientific 


-.038 


.040 


0.95 


Critical Thinking 


-.169 


.051 


3.31** 


Writing 


-.046 


.054 


0.85 


Oral Presentation 


.108 


.044 


2.45* 


Physical/Athletic 


.038 


.035 


1.08 


Career/Vocational 


.031 


.033 


0.94 


*p<.05; **p<.01 









When comparing these academic skills needed versus achieved, respondents said 
they developed their reading and critical thinking skills significantly more than they 
thought they would be needing Q=2.42, p<.05 for reading skills; t=3.31, p<.01 for 
critical thinking skills). 

Conversely, however, when respondents compared two other skills, mathematics 
and oral presentation, significantly fewer students actually developed these skills 
than reported needing development prior to enrollment (|=3.24, p<-01 for 
mathematics; 1*2.45, p<.05 for oral presentation skills). 

Table 2 highlights descriptive statistics comparing personal skills reported to be 
needed prior to enrollment and actually developed at the community college. 
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Table 2 



Comparison of Personal Skills Perceived as Needed and Developed 

at the Community College 
N-130 



§m mm SEMean I 



General Self Confidence 


.077 


.045 


1.71 


Meeting New People 


-.054 


.040 


1.35 


Making New Friends 


-.092 


.043 


2.14* 


Talking with Authority 


-.038 


.033 


1.15 


Sharing Myself with Friends 


-.031 


.039 


0.79 


Speaking During Class 


.154 


.053 


2.90*" 


Giving Speech Before Group 


.169 


.051 


3.31** 


Attending Social Functions 


.131 


.037 


3.54** 


Support of Spouse/Family 


.015 


.024 


0.62 


Support of Friends 


.000 


.027 


0.00 



*p<.05; **p<.01 



As shown, respondents said they made new friends significantly more than they 
thought they needed prior to enrollment. When comparing three other skills, 
however, respondents said they did not achieve as many gains as they thought they 
needed. As shown in Table 2, respondents said they did not develop their skills in 
speaking during class, giving a speech, or attending social functions as much as they 
thought they needed prior to enrollment. 

Discussion 

Students often perceive themselves as arriving on campus with academic 
deficiencies in study, critical reasoning, writing, and mathematical skills. These 
deficiencies, although not reported as such by students in this study, may have been 
a hidden reason for not applying to a four-year institution. However, the 
community college appears to have been successful in remedying these deficiencies, 
at least as perceived by respondents. For example, 65% said that thinking and 
critical reasoning were their most improved academic skills, and 60% listed study 
skills as improved. 

Thus, many respondents perceived themselves as arriving on campus with 
academic deficiencies and the community college as addressing these needs. 
However, some respondents may have perceived a skill as still needing development 
because the student had not yet completed a specific course in that skill area. 
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For example, 26% of the sample reported their mathematical skills had not been 
developed at a community college, but some of this 26% may not have enrolled in 
an advanced math course. Many community college students rear college-level math 
courses and often delay fulfilling this requirement until the last possible semester. 
In addition to anxiety over mathematics courses, many students react similarly to 
speaking in front of a group. Those students who reported they had not developed 
oral presentation skills may not have enrolled or completed a speech course. 

Many community college students transfer to a four-year institution with 
approximately 30 hours of credit and without earning an associate degree. Because 
many of the students in this sample were approaching 30 credit hours, they may 
have likely been at a transition point and were preparing psychologically for 
transfer. 

Thus, because the choices were not mutually exclusive, these students may have 
marked both "developed" and "needing development" for the same skill. Although 
they may have felt certain skills had improved during their tenure at the community 
college, they may have been experiencing renewed anxieties about the strength of 
their skills as they prepared to transfer to a four-year institution. In other words, 
the sense of academic inadequacies which accompanied many students to the 
community college, although perceived as improved somewhat, may have been 
resurfacing as students realized that they would soon be entering a new academic 
environment with new demands. 

Implications for College Officials 

This study investigated how students perceive themselves and their educational 
experiences prior to and during enrollment at a community college. The results of 
this study suggest the need for greater exchange of information between community 
colleges and four-year institutions on the academic and social concerns of transfer 
students. 

For example, community colleges should make periodic evaluations of their 
success in preparing students socially as well as academically for transfer. In turn, 
four-year institutions might evaluate their success in assimilating transfer students 
from community colleges. Faculty at both institution: may wish to examine how 
they introduce academic requirements of their courses once they are aware of 
student academic and social concerns. Knowing, for example, that students are 
concerned about their study skills, may guide faculty toward serving as mentors to 
students and help them through the transfer process. 

Administratively, the results of this study could be helpful in recruitment and 
retention. Recruiters could share with potential students how their institution 
addresses student concerns. Retention might be improved by a series of activities 
sponsored by student services staff aimed particularly at transfer students. An 
especially important activity might be an advisement program consisting of students 
who have successfully transferred to a four-year institution who can personally 
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answer similar questions by students who are getting ready to transfer. In addition, 
a network of transfer students might be developed that could offer support to each 
other. 

Finally, investigations of the academic and personal needs of specific student 
constituencies such as women, non-traditional, and part-time students may prove 
beneficial in advising, retention, and, most importantly, student success. 
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Evaluating Institutional Efforts to Conpensate Faculty 

Scott Bodfish 
Institutional Research and Planning Support 
Wilkes Uiiversity 

In response to the erosion in faculty salaries that occurred during 
the seventies and early eighties, many colleges and universities have 
devoted substantial resources to inprove the salaries paid to their facul- 
ty. For nost private institutions this has entailed substantial increases 
in tuition, vtiich has frequently provoked dissatisfaction among students, 
parents, trustees and the general public. 

In this paper I present a model that accounts for the correlation 
between average faculty salaries, tuition levels and enrollment using 
nultiple regression analysis. The data for the regression analysis are 
data on tuition, enrol inent, faculty ?ize and average faculty salary for 
groups of colleges and universities. 

I begin with a critique of a typical approach to evaluating average 
faculty salaries by rank-ordering the average faculty salaries of a group 
of (conparable) institutions. This method of analysis fails to explain the 
position of any institution in the rank-order inq , and inplicitly assumes 
that the level of available resources and expenditure ccmnitments are {or 
oQght to be) the sane. Thai I discuss some of the features of a model to 
explain how colleges and universities conpensate their faculty. This model 
helps to account for an observed correlation between average faculty sal- 
aries and tuition levels among a group of private Pennsylvania colleges and 
universities. I then discuss how nultiple regression analysis and the 
analysis of residuals can be used to evaluate efforts to conpensate facul- 
ty. 

The data for these groups of colleges and tartiversities snow a strong 
correlation between tuition and average faculty salaries.' ResidUal analy- 
sis indicates schools that are "over-paying" and "under-paying" their 
faculty, given their tuition levels. The data also show that for the 
average institution in this group, a $% increase in the average faculty 
salary would require a 6% increase in tuition if enrollment remains con- 
stant and if there are no increases in other revenues. 

Regression analyses on data including faculty salaries that are re- 
ported in the literature are confined to questions about the existence of 
unfair biases (e.g.* different salaries for male an) female or minority and 
non-minority faculty). The dependent variables used are categorical varia- 
bles such as sex, race, tin* in rank, degrees earned, and discipline. The 
technique of regression analysis is used to discover statistically skpiifi- 
cant differences from the normal salaries paid for members of certain 
groups {e.g., female or minority faculty). 
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Hie statistical techniques described below are the same as those 
presented in the literature. However, the purpose of the analysis, the data 
analyzed and the kind of population sampled are different. Specifically, 
the population to be sampled is the universe of colleges and universities; 
the data for analysis are data on institutional characteristics; and the 
purpose of the analysis is to evaluate average faculty salary levels among 
colleges and universities in the sample in the context of economic varia- 
bles that are relevant to determining the level of faculty salary expendi- 
tures. Hie techniques presented in this paper would be helpful in institu- 
tional research on comparative or competitive institutions. Perhaps the 
most important application of the model is to assist in explaining to 
groups such as faculty or board members the relative success or failure of 
an institution's efforts to compensate its faculty. 

A typical method for evaluating faculty compensation at an institution 
involves collecting salary data from institutions in a selected group and 
then to compare the salary data from one institution with a univariate 
statistical measure (e.g., mean or percentile rank) of the group data. 
This is the analytic technique used in the AAUP's &QQU&1 Senort qq £fcg 
Economic Status q£ ihfi Profession . This technique is incomplete, if not 
misleading, by failing to use data about members of the comparison group 
which is relevant (either in terms of some statistical measure like corre- 
lation, or in terms of some model of the factors that influence institu- 
tional efforts to compensate employees) to the institution's salary data. 

A comnon analysis of the average salary paid to faculty is to rank the 
average faculty salaries paid at institutions in some comparative cup, 
and to evaluate an institution's average faculty salary by referring to its 
rank order among this group. Table 1 shows one such rank ordering. 
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Table 1: Ranking by Averaae Faculty Salary 



Average Salary 
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The rank-ordering method nay be used so frequently because it reveals 
exactly what prospective employees will weigh vshen considering offers of 
employment, namely how the local institution's salary compares with sal- 
aries offered by other institutions competing for faculty. Also, it mini- 
mizes the amount of data which most be collected and analysed. Finally, 
the concept of a rank order is easy to understand, and so is more amenable 
than other statistical methods to the kind of executive reporting that is 
requested from offices of institutional research. 

However, this method of analysis is unsatisfactory for evaluating 
institutional efforts at compensating faculty. This method of analysis 
assumes that the institutions in the comparison group are sufficiently like 
the local institution that differences in salary paid at these institutions 
are not caused by institutional factors that are qualitatively different 
for institutions in the group. In the case of the above table, categorical 
variables such as location, Carnegie classification and institutional 
control are used to ensure the homogeneity of the institutions included. 

Ihe chief shortcoming of this method is that it fails to explain why a 
particular institution occurs at a given place on the list. Implicitly, it 
assumes that all institutions in the comparison qroup can bulge t faculty 
salary expenditures at the same levels, but for some mysterious (perhaps 
malicious) reason, fail to do so. 

Any collection of institutions in a comparison group is susceptible to 
criticism on the grounds that there are extenuating circumstances which 
invalidate the implicit comparison of the institutions. While I do not 
wish to commit the fallacy of special pleading, I would argue that the 
method of rank order evaluation is an inadequate method for evaluating how 
well colleges and universities compensate their faculty. It is inadequate 
because it does not account for the influence of factors which normally 
have a significant effect on the salaries paid to faculty. 

Instead of rank ordering a group of institutions by some indicator of 
faculty salaries, such as average faculty salary, the method I describe 
takes into account not only the institution's performance on faculty sal- 
aries compared with some group of peer institutions, but also takes into 
account variables which are relevant to the institution's performance on 
faculty salaries. 

Cne way to incorporate a relevant variable is to display information 
about the variable along with information about performance on faculty 
salaries in a rank ordered list. Table 2 is an example of this approach. 
In this table, the same institutions are represented as in Table 1. The 
second column displays information about a relevant variable, namely the 
tuition and fees charged to undergraduates by the school. The schools are 
ranked in decreasing order by tuition and fees charged. In the third 
column, the average salary paid to full-time faculty at that institution in 
the same year is listed. 
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Table 2: Kankino by Underqraduate Tuition & Fees 
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Uilike Table 1, Table 2 shows that at least a partial explanation of 
the level of a school's average faculty salary mist take into account the 
amount of tuition and fees charged to its undergraduates . This seems to 
nake sense: increasing levels of revenue often make it possible to in- 
crease levels of expenditure. Faced with increases in cost, an economic 
organization frequently increases the price of its product. 

There is not a perfect correlation between tuition and fees and aver- 
age faculty salaries. (The value of Pearson's correlation coefficient for 
this group of schools is .75; thus the proportion of variation in average 
faculty salaries among these schools explained by differences in tuition 
and fees is .55) Note that school S charges over $12,000 in undergraduate 
tuition and fees, and yet has an average faculty salary less than school Q, 
vliich charges under $10,000 in undergraduate tuition and fees* Or, consid- 
er that the school with the lowest undergraduate tuition and fees (school 
X) has an average faculty salary of over $35,000, and that the school with 
the highest average faculty salary (school A) does not charge t^fie highest 
undergraduate tuition and fees. These anomalies indicate that there is 
more to the explanation of average faculty salary levels than unde r gr a duate 
tuition and fee levels. 

fchat other variables might help to explain the variation in average 
faculty salaries paid at a group of colleges and universities. It is 
inportant to rementoer that the average faculty salary associated with a 
college or university is a measure of the level of one category of institu- 
tional expenditure. Given this, in order to evaluate the level of this 
expenditure, it is necessary to include information about institutional 
revenues and about other categories of expenditure. 

To refine the explanatory power of the model, it helps to have a list 
of the kinds of variables that may influence faculty salary levels. Since 
my purpose is to describe a method for evaluating institutional efforts to 
condensate its faculty as a body by taking into consideration data on 
relevant institutional characteristics, certain variables vhich play a 
role in the decision to compensate an individual mentoer of the faculty will 
be ignored. These variables include merit and evaluation of performance . 
The kinds of variables I wish to consider are those which effect the eco- 
nomic behavior of the institution as a fchole. The following is a list of 
such variables: 

Tuition and fees revenue 
Benefits as a % of salary 
Nuntoer of faculty enployed 
Nuntoer enployed at each rank 
Nuntoer enployed in each discipline 
Enrollment 

Institutional mission 
NUntoer of programs offered 
Institutional control 

Amount and sources of sources of operating revenue 
Institutional aid expenditures 
Other categories of expenditures 
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Since the assumptions of the model are that there are a number of 
variables which effect average faculty salary (level of other expenditures, 
amount of tuition and other types of revenue), the analysis of average 

i salarv usin 9 a univariate statistical method such as rank 

ordering is bound to be incomplete, unless the institutions included in the 
comparison group all have similar levels of expenditure (by category) and 
revenue (by category). *^-i> 

It would be impractical to collect data about levels of revenue and 
expenditures for all categories. Mare importantly, for a given group of 
institutions, not all categories of revenue and expenditure are well- 
correlated with average faculty salary. For example, for a group of insti- 
tutions with small endowments, the revenue from endowment income has 
little effect on the average salary paid to faculty (at least when compared 
to a revenue source such as tuition and fees. ) Thus, the method of analy- 
sis presented here begins with an analysis of the (linear) correlation 
between average faculty salaries and the values of some set of variables 
from the above list. 

The purpose of this correlation analysis is to identify soma subset of 
the variables described by the model as predictor variables of the average 
faculty salaries at the institutions in the group. These are variables for 
which data has been collected and which have what the researcher judges to 
be a high degree of correlation with average faculty salary. For example 
irctt" analysis presented below, data on undergraduate tuition charges! 
urdergraduate enrollment and average faculty salaries were tested using 
multiple regression analysis. For the group of schools analyzed, 76\ of 
the variation in average faculty salaries was explained by the tuition and 
fees charged to undergraduates and the enrollment of full-tine undergrade 

Conceptually, then, the purpose of determining the degree of statisti- 
cal correlation between average faculty salaries and other variables is to 
incorporate not only information provided by the model of factors that 
effect average faculty salaries, but empirical information about the rela- 
tive weights of those factors on observed average faculty salaries among a 
specific group of institutions. 

By using a multivariate statistical method, one can account for dif- 
ferences in levels of expenditure (by category) and revenue (by category) 
In the method discussed below, multiple regression analysis is used to 
calculate an estimated average faculty salary for every institution in the 
comparison group. The meaning of the estimated average faculty salary for 
a particular institution is that if the "average" institution of this group 
had exactly the levels of revenue and expenditure that characterize the 
local institution, then the average faculty salary at that institution 
would be the estimated average faculty salary. The different between the 
average faculty salary of an institution and the estimated average faculty 
salary associated with it by the regression formula, called thTresidual 
is the measure for evaluating institutional efforts to compensate faculty' 
If the residual is positive, then the institution is exceeding the average 
efforts of the group; if the residual is negative, then the institution is 
compensating its faculty at an average rate which is lower than the rates 
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associated {by the regression formila) with an institution vtiich had iden- 
tical levels of revenue and expenditure. 

Table 3 shows the results of this analysis for tuition, enrollment and 
average faculty salary data from the schools included in Tables 1 and 2. 

Table 3 i Ranking by residual ( Actual - Estimated ) 

Average Faculty salary 





Actual 


Estimated 


Residual 


X 


$35,100 


$27,086 


$8,014 


A 


$53,500 


$46,119 


$7,381 


AF 


$32,000 


$24,977 


$7,023 


M 


$46,300 


$40,520 


$5,780 


N 


$42,200 


$36,706 


$5,494 


0 


$38,600 


$33,455 


$5,145 


AE 


$32,200 


$27,662 


$4,538 


AX 


$30,800 


$27,077 


$3,723 


F 


$37,400 


$34,092 


$3,308 


•AN 


$29,400 


$26,917 


$2,483 


*AD 


$32,200 


$29,623 


$2,377 


*H 


$33,400 


$31,354 


$2,046 


*E 


$40,000 


$38,247 


91,753 


•AC 


$32,000 


$30,652 


$1,348 


•V 


$35,800 


$34,521 


$1,279 


«AM 


$29,500 r 


$28,367 


$1,133 


*G 


$33,900 


$32,789 


$1,111 


*B 


$48,600 


$47,608 


$992 


*Y 


$34,100 


$33,138 


$962 


*tf 


$35,500 


$34,902 


$599 


*AK 


$30,600 


$30,128 


$472 


* AH 


$28,000 


$27,588 


$412 


a AO 


$28,500 


$28,135 


$366 


*AB 


$33,200 


$32,906 


$294 


*AL 


$29,600 


$29,685 


$-85 


• AH 


$30,900 


$31,102 


$-202 


• Z 


$33,700 


$33,936 


$-236 


•U 


$36,700 


$37,282 


$-582 


•O 


$40,000 


$40,858 


$-858 


*L 


$28,300 


$29, 197 


$-897 


•AU 


$26,600 


$27,523 


$-923 


•AP 


$29,000 


$30,056 


$-1 ,056 


* AW 


$25,500 


$26,584 


$-1,084 


• AJ 


$30,700 


$31 ,807 


$-1,107 


*K 


$29,500 


$30,611 


$-1,111 


• AA 


$33,300 


$34,445 


$-1,145 


• P 


$39,000 


$40,164 


$-1,184 


•J 


$29,900 


$31,159 


$-1,259 


•AC 


$32,800 


$34,257 


$-1,457 




$36,900 


$36,382 


$-1,482 


• BA 


$24,700 


$26,464 


$-1,764 


•AX 


$25,100 


$27,251 


$-2,151 


•C 


$42,000 


$44,254 


$-2,254 


•AY 


$25,100 


$27,435 


$-2,335 


•AV 


$26,500 


$29,196 


$-2,696 


r*AO 


$29,100 


$31,942 


$-2,842 


r*AT 


$26,900 


$29,752 


8-2,652 


r*ft 


$37,500 


$40,439 


$-2,939 


r*BC 


$21,600 


$24,642 


$-3,042 


AS 


$27,600 


$30,945 


$-3,345 


5 


$36,900 


$40,337 


$-3,437 


AZ 


$24,900 


$28,374 


$-3,474 


I 


$33,300 


$36,640 


$-3,540 


BD 


$21 ,400 


$25,707 


$-4,307 


D 


$40,600 


$46,003 


$-5,403 


BB 


$23,800 


$30,118 


$-6,318 



{«• within St< trror of estimate) 
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A regression analysis was rvsi on these data. The dependent variable 
was average faculty salary; the independent variables were full-time under- 
graduate tuition and fees and full-time undergraduate enrollment. As 
mentioned above, the adjusted R 2 value (percent of variation in average 
faculty salaries "explained" by the in de pen d ent variables) was .76. The 
resulting regression equation was then applied to the values of the depend- 
ent variables (enrollment and tuition) to calculate an estimated average 
faculty salary. The meaning of this estimate is that, given the data, the 
regression equation calculates an average faculty salary of the "average" 
school in the sample, given data on enrollment and tuition and fees. For 
example, if a school in this group had tuition and fees of $5,000 and a 
full-time undergraduate student body of 1,500, the school would probably 
have an average faculty salary of $26,756, plus or minus $3,200. 

Table J provides a very different perspective on faculty salaries paid 
at the colleges and universities in the sample. For example, vhere school 
D is ranked #6 in Table 1, it is 55th. out of 56 in Table 3. > while it has 
a comparatively high average faculty salary, given its tuition and enroll- 
ment levels, school D is paying its faculty significantly less than the 
typical institution in this sample. (Note that vhl le this school falls 
significantly in the ranking for Table 2, this discrepancy between its 
apparent ability and its actual performance is not revealed by the ranking 
displayed in Table 2.) On the other hand, while schools AF, AE and AI all 
fall in about the middle of Table 1, all three are exceeding their apparent 
ability (as measured by the regression equation) to compensate their facul- 
ty. (Again, this is not brought out by the ranking of Table 2.) 

In addition to providing an explanation of the variation in average 
faculty salaries in the sample, the regression analysis can be used to 
answer policy questions. For example, if enrollment levels at these 
schools remain constant, vhat increase in tuition would be expected if the 
average faculty salaries increased, on average, 5**>? For this group of 
schools, tuitions vxxild have to be increased 6% to achieve an average 5% 
increase in faculty salaries. To the extent that this group of schools is 
representative of private sector higher education, this would help to 
explain *hy tuition increases at a rate greater than the consumer price 
index. 

In conclusion, while this method of analysis is more complex than the 
simple rank ordering of faculty salaries, it is a powerful analytical tool. 
It enables the researcher to measure the relevance of a variety of data 
(using the coefficient of correlation) to the variance in average faculty 
salaries. It allows the researcher to incorporate only those variables 
that meet some explicit criterion of relevance. Finally, since it is a 
multivariate technique, it has far greater explanatory power than the rank 
ordering of a set of schools by their average faculty salaries. 
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STUDENT INTENTION AND RETENTION IN A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE SETTING 

Glynis Daniels 
Research Analyst, Office of Institutional Research 
Brookdale Community College 
Lincroft, NJ 07738 



Background 

The majority of theory and research regarding student reten- 
tion has sought to uncover the reasons why a student does or 
does not remain in a particular institution and eventually 
earn a degree. The four year college or university has been 
the usual setting for this research. Factors such as sex, 
race, program of study, previous academic success, and SAT 
scores have been examined for possible causal links to 
retention. 

Implicit in these studies is this assumption! all college 
students consider the achievement of *a degree one of their 
major goals, if they don't intend to get one from their cur- 
rent institution, then they intend to transfer and get one 
from another institution. The purpose of measuring retention, 
then, is to see how well a particular institution is able to 
hold onto its students. When a student neither graduates nor 
transfers a failure hat occurred on either the part of the 
student or the institution. 

Community college personnel are well aware that their students 
do not measure up to the 'traditional 1 student profile. 
One-year retention of students at public 2 year colleges aver- 
ages only 55%! (Beal and Noel, 1980) Under the four-year 
paradigm, then, it would be easy to conclude .nat either the 
2-year colleges or their students are failing. 

But do all college students really want to earn a degree? 
Certainly there are a wide variety of reasons for enrolling in 
higher education. Students have goals which can include 
intellectual, career, personal development, or family related 
elements, to mention a few. Some of these goals require the 
attainment of a degree, some do not. The broad educational 
missions, open admissions policies, and low tuitions of most 
community colleges make them the ideal institution for stu- 
dents with non-traditional goals. If we could learn why stu- 
dents are enrolling in community colleges, then we could bet- 
ter measure their degree of success. 
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In the Fall of 1988, Brookdale community College began to 
administer an Entering student Survey. The purpose of the 
project was to gather information about students' goals, 
expectations, and situations at the time of their initial 
enrollment. Questions for the survey were developed by a 
committee which represented various parts of the campus. The 
instrument consisted of the following 5 sections: 

Part l 15 multiple choice items regarding students' 

current situations and their short and long term 
plans for education. 

Part 2 26 different goals are rated as being a 'major 
reason,' 'minor reason,' or 'not a reason' for 
attending Brookdale. 

Part 3 Students indicate whether or not they would like 
to participate in 11 types of student 

activities. 

Part 4 33 factors are rated as being 'very important, ' 
•moderately important,' 'slightly important,' or 
•not important' in choosing Brookdale over other 
educational alternatives. 

Part 5 4 pieces of demographic information are 
collected. 

Of the 3,590 students new to Brookdale in Fall 1988, 2,719 
completed our survey, some surveys could not be used since 
the student never actually registered, essential information 
was missing, or for other reasons. Removing these surveys 
left a total of 2243, or 62% of the entering students. 



Student Intention 

Survey items which will be used in this analysis come from 
sections 1 and 2 of the instrument. Upon examination, many of 
the 26 items from Part 2 were found to be either confusing to 
students or too vague for use in this analysis. For example, 
the item 'To earn a college degree' is vague in that it does 
not specify whether the student wishes to earn an Associate's, 
Bachelor's, or both degrees. Some students found some of the 
lonq items confusing, responding with 'major reason' to both 
•To obtain my Associate Degree and then transfer to another 
college' and to 'To take a few courses and then transfer to 
another college. • 

In order to overcome these difficulties and make as much use 
as possible of the items in Part 2, a typology was developed 
using some of the items. According to students' 'major 
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reason 1 responses only, students were placed into one of three 
goal categories: transfer, career, or personal .interest. 
'Minor reason* responses were not used. The following items 
were used to create the typology: 



Type 

Transfer 



Career 



Personal 
Interest 



Itemfs) With Maior Reason Response 

To earn my Associate Degree and transfer to 
another college 

To take a few courses and then transfer to 
another college 

To increase my earning power 
To obtain my Associate Degree and then obtain 
appropriate employment 
To take a few job related courses 
To take a few courses and then get an appropri- 
ate job 

To prepare for a new career 

To study new and different subjects 

To take some courses for my own interest 



The items used to create the typology were chosen on the basis 
of content and internal consistency of student responses with 
other survey items (generally Part 1 items.) Priority was 
given to the transfer category, then the career category, and 
finally the personal interest category. Therefore if a stu- 
dent gave a response of 'major reason 1 to the items »To take a 
few courses for personal interest and then transfer to another 
college 1 and to 'To take some courses for my own interest, 1 
then the student was categorized as a transfer student. In 
order to be placed in the personal interest category, the 
student must have responded with 'major reason 1 to one of the 
personal interest items but not to any of the transfer or 
career items. 

According this typology, the 2243 students in our sample were 
categorized as follows: 



Transfer 


1121 


51.7% 


Career 


820 


37.8% 


Personal 






Interest 


227 


10.5% 


(unclassified) 


75 





One of the items from Part 1 of the survey pertains to stu- 
dents graduation plans. The responses to this item are as 
follows: 

Do you plan to graduate from Brookdale? 



Yes 



994 44.8% 
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No 687 31.0% 

Undecided 538 24.2% 

(missing) 24 



We can see from these responses that Brookdale students do 
indeed have a variety of educational goals. While 52% are 
interested in transferring and 38% in pursuing a career, only 
45% of entering students are planning on getting a degree from 
Brookdale. Table 1 explores the relationship between student 
intent and plans for graduation. 



Do you plan to grad- 
uate from Brookdale? 

Yes 



No 



Undecided 



Table 1 
Transfer 



561 
50% 

306 
27% 

248 

22% 



Career 



403 
50% 

206 
25% 

203 
25% 



Personal 
Interest 



19 
9% 

133 
59% 

72 
32% 



From Table 1 we see that there are differences in the degree 
earning plans of the three intention groups. Transfer and 
career students are similar in their plans to graduate from 
Brookdale - 50% intend to graduate, roughly 25% do not, and 
roughly 25% are undecided. On the other hand, 9% of personal 
interest students intend to graduate, 59% do not, and 32% are 
undecided. These differences are statistically significant at 
p<0.0000 (X z «156.3, d.f.«4). 



Student Retention 

Having established that entering Brookdale students have a 
variety of goals and plans, we can use this information to 
test the hypothesis that student intention at the time of 
entry has an effect on future enrollments. For this analysis 
enrollment data for five semesters beyond Fall 1988 was taken 
from the Colleges student database. The semesters available 
for analysis are Spring 1989, Summer 1989, Fall 1989, Spring 
1990, and Summer 1990. 

Community college students often do not exhibit traditional 
enrollment patterns. Sometimes they enroll continuously, 
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sometimes they * stop-out* and 'stop-in* for various lengths of 
time. Therefore, rather than compare enrollment in any partic- 
ular semester, it would be more useful to compare the overall 
number of semesters beyond the first in which a student 
enrolled. A retention tally was developed from the above 
enrollment data by assigning a score of 1 for each semester of 
attendance, regardless of whether the student enrolled 
full-time, part-time, etc. Thus for this analysis the reten- 
tion tally will range from zero to five semesters. 

The outcome of this tally is as follows: 



0 semesters 734 33% 

1 semester 474 21% 

2 semesters 285 13% 

3 semesters 345 15% 

4 semesters 261 12% 

5 semesters 144 6% 



The mean number of subsequent semesters attended is 1.7, the 
median is 1.0, and the mode is 0. A graph of this frequency 
distribution appears in Figure 1. The distribution is clearly 
not normal, a fact which affects the types of statistics used 
in this analysis. 

tvhen the retention tallies are broken down by the goal and 
graduation variables the following tables result. 

Table 3 - Retention bv Goal Type 

Personal 

Transfer Career Interest 

Retention; 



0 


semesters 


235 


348 


112 






21% 


42% 


49% 


1 


semester 


214 


177 


66 






19% 


22% 


29% 


2 


semesters 


168 


92 


17 






15% 


11% 


8% 


3 


semesters 


227 


92 


21 






20% 


11% 


9% 


4 


semesters 


171 


78 


7 






15% 
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Figure 2 

Retention Tally 
by Goal Type 
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Figure 2 graphs the differences in these distributions. The 
transfer students produce a jagged line, with the number of 
students returning for 3 semesters almost as large as the 
number not returning, career students produce a more curved 
line, with the largest group of students not returning at all 
and the number of students returning decreasing as the number 
of semesters increases. Personal interest students produce a 
pattern similar to the career students, but more extreme. The 
differences in this table are significant at the p<0.0000 
level (X 2 =202.7, d.f.-10.) 



Table 4 - Retention bv Graduation Plan 

Yes No Undecided 

Retention: 



0 


semesters 


232 


307 


186 






23% 


45% 


35% 


1 


semester 


191 


173 


106 






19% 


25% 


20% 


2 


semesters 


128 


73 


81 






13% 


11% 


15% 


3 


semesters 


184 


78 


78 






19% 


11% 


15% 


4 


semesters 


164 


37 


57 






17% 


5% 


11% 


5 


semesters 


95 


19 


30 






10% 


3% 


6% 



The differences in these distributions are similar to those 
found in the previous breakdown, as graphed in Figure 3. 
Students who plan to graduate produce a jagged line with an 
slight overall slope down to the right. The undecided stu- 
dents produce a rough curve, with the number of students drop- 
ping off as the amount of enrollment increases. Those stu- 
dents who do not intend to graduate exhibit a dramatic curve, 
roughly exponential in shape. Again, the differences in Table 
4 are significant at the p<0.0000 level (X 2 « 157.2, 
d.f .=10.) 

In or.Vr to further test the effect of student goal type and 
graduation plans on retention, the Kruslcal-Wallis Analysis of 
Variance was performed. This is a non-parametric test which 
ranks all cases in the sample according to rheir value for the 
dependent variable, assigning each case an integer rank. The 
subgroups are then separated, and the average rank for each 
group is computed. If the null hypothesis is true the sub- 
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groups will have equal average ranks. The statistic used in 
the test, H, has approximately a X 2 distribution. The re- 
sults of these tests, given below, demonstrate that there does 
appear to be a relationship between student intent and 
retention. 



Yes 
No 

Undecided 

Cases: 2219 

goal Type 

Transfer 
Career 

Personal Interest 

Cases: 2168 



Mean Ran* 

1272.76 
897.38 
1080.80 
H: 148.6 

Mean Rank 
1254.46 
936.32 
780.47 
H: 182.1 



p: o.oooo 



p: 0.0000 



Discussion 

This analysis has confirmed what community college researchers 
have known all along - that our students have in mind a wide 
variety of goals and that these goals significantly affect 
their retention. This fact has serious implications for the 
validity of the traditional four-year retention model when 
applied to community college students. Simply stated, that 
model just doesn't work with community college students, their 
success must be measured in light of their individual goals 
and intentions. 

The exact relationship between student intention and retention 
has yet to be determined. To fully develop a model for measur- 
ing student retention which allows for variation in students 1 
intentions, more variables will have to be taken into 
account. Prime among these is a measure of whether students 
eventually achieve their educational goals, since the attain- 
ment of an Associate's Degree can no longer be regarded as a 
valid measure for all students. 

As an attempt to begin to collect this data, Brookdale Communi- 
ty College has devised two follow-up surveys to our Entering 
Student Survey. These surveys will help us follow students' 
goals as they change over the course of their education, and 
determine whether students who do stop or drop out have at- 
tained their goals. We hope to use the results of these sur- 
veys to shed light on some of the many questions left unan- 
swered by this study. 
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I ntroduct ion 

The initial selection of an academic major and the 
subsequent decision whether or not to persist in that major 
are significant events in the life of every college student. 
These decisions influence students' intellectual development 
and have potentially profound implications on their future 
academic and career opportunities. 

Social science theorists offer a conceptual framework for 
understanding the major choice and persistence process. 
Holland (1973) proposes one key principle: the congruence 
between one's personal interests or personality and the 
environment or attributes of a major field. In his theory of 
careers, Holland outlines six broad categories of interests 
and work environments: Realistic. Investigative. Artistic. 
Social. Enterprising, and Conventional. He suggests that 
satisfaction with, and stability of. major field depend on a 
congruence between one's personality and the special 
attributes of a major field. 

A second key principle to understanding persistence in 
majors relates to the fact that a student's introduction to a 
major field may also involve an introduction to a more 
competitive academic environment. Feldaan and Newcomb (I960) 
propose that the college student is in competition with a 
reference group more select than any previously known, a 
condition likely to lead to the reevaluation of one's academic 
po tent i a 1 . 

Previous research reveals one notable trend with regard 
to major persistence patterns, i.e.. the tendency of students 
to change their academic major during their und^rKradua te 
career. Figures reported range from 33 to 75 percent (Astin 
and Panos . 1969; Feldaan and Newcomb, 1969; Krupka and Vener, 
1978; Simpson, 1987; and Whiteley. 1987). Based nn a study 
focusing specifically on freshman and sophomore experiences 
and changes in major field, Theophilides et al. (1984) report 
that 72 percent of the freshman class at a highly selective 
residential New York university changed their sajor one or two 
times during their freshman or sophomore year. In an earlier 
article. "Initial Choice of College Major: Are Only the 
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•Undecided' Undecided?". Robert and Bonnie Titley (1980) 
report the results of a two-year follow-up study that included 
648 entering freshmen who were both behaviorally decided and. 
by subjective report, "certain" about their major choice. 
Results revealed that only 468 of this group, representing 
less than 20 percent of the entire entering freshaen, renained 
in their initially selected major through the end of two 
years. Based on the tenuousness of initial major choice 
reflected in these data, the authors recommend that students 
should be encouraged to consider an early decision as 
tentative, a choice to be tested, confirmed, or d i sconf irmed . 
These results also provide a useful reference for evaluating 
the persistence rates presented in this paper. 

This paper presents the methodology and results of a 
longitudinal study designed to enhance the effectiveness of 
academic advising and curriculum planning by documenting the 
major choices, the persistence patterns, and factors 
associated with these persistence patterns during the 
undergraduate tenure of one entering freshman class at a 
private New England university. 

Given the data available, the study focused on selected 
student academic characteristics associated with persistence. 
Results from this research might be viewed as an initial stage 
in the development of a more complete model for understanding 
and predicting student persistence in their und< rgraduate 
academic major. 

This paper, based on a comprehensive report for all 
undergraduate majors, provides an overview of student 
persistence rates and department enrollment changes; for 
selected majors in the College of Arts and Sciences and the 
School of Management. 

In addition to the summary persistence data, results from 
extensive analyses a re presented for selected entrance majors. 
The individual majors chosen for special study represent a 
range of academic fields: Biology. Chemistry. Mathematics. 
Computer Science. Economics. Accounting and Marketing. 
Research on these selected majors addresses the following 
questions: When do students change their entrance major? 
What alternative asjors do students choose? How do persisters 
and non-persisters differ in terms of selected admission 
criteria and undergraduate academic performance? 

Student Major Persistence Profile: Overview 

The student persistence profile overview, presented in 
Table 1. documents the number of students initially enrolled 
in each entering major. Three persistence rates are presented 
for graduates - persistence in the entrance major, persistence 
in another major, and overall persistence at the university. 
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PtnlitcBO. Attrition end Change of Major fcl Pa4»Wll»iti iftl£Ifl£l WJor 



Ptr»l»tince Proponta 

Undergraduate 

Entrance Entrance Other 

Major Total Major Major Total Freah. Soph. Jr. Sr. Total 

Biology 203 59 100 159 15 14 9 It 44 

(29.0) ( 49.3) ( T8.S*) 

Chcaiatry 49 13 36 39 

(26.5) { 53.1) ( 79.6*) 

English 95 61 15 76 

(64.2) ( IS. 8) ( 80.0%) 

Mathematics 82 35 35 70 

(42.7) ( 42.7) ( 85.4*) 

Political 151 76 5? 133 

Science (50.3) ( 37.7) ( 88.1*) 

Computer 34 7 22 29 

Science (20.6) ( 64.7) ( 85.3*) 

Economics 125 60 48 109 

(48.0) ( 38.4) ( 86.4*) 

Accounting 83 46 31 77 

(55.4) ( 37.3) ( 92.8*) 

Finance 86 62 19 61 

(72.1) ( 22.1) ( 94.2*) 

Marketing 58 30 19 49 



»Due to rounding, the sun of the individual percenta doea not always canal the 
total percent. 
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The attrition figures Identify the number and percent of 
students in each entrance major who left the university at the 
end of each year. The overall persistence profile shows that 
the university persistence rate for students in each of the 
entrance majors is consistently quite high. Of those Mho do 
leave, most do so at the end of the first or second year. 

Frequently reported entrance majors in the college of 
Arts and Sciences are Biology. Political Science, and English. 
Persistence rates vary substantially among these popular 
entrance majors; they range from a relatively low 
29 percent in Biology to 50 percent in Political Science and 
64 percent in English. In the School of Management, the 
persistence rates ar*» 72 percent for Finance and 55 and 52 
percent respectively for Accounting and Marketing. 

Major Department Enrollment Profile 

A complete perspective on the effects of students' 
changes in major requires an analysis at the departmental as 
well as at the student level. Therefore, this study 
identified the net changes between the entrance majors of 
freshmen and the final majors of graduates. Results »*eveal 
that majors with the largest increases include English 
Economics. Finance, and Marketing. Reflecting national 
trends, the two majors with the largest decreases are in the 
natural sciences - Biology and Chemistry. 

The Economics statistics illustrate the value of 
analyzing both the student persistence rates and the 
department enrollment trends. Table 1 documents a student 
persistence rate of 48 percent for the 125 entering Economics 
majors. However. Table 2 shows that the Economics Department 
attracted an additional 187 new majors resulting in a total of 
247 Economics majors at graduation. 



Table 2 



Enrollment Cha nges in Selected Ent ranee Majors 



Selected Majors 



Students i n 
Entrance Major 



Graduates in 
Fin al Ma jor 



Change 



Biology 

Chemistry 

Engl ish 

Mathema t i cs 

Political Science 

Computer Science 

Economics 

Accounting 

Finance 

Marketing 



203 
49 
95 
82 

151 
34 

125 
83 
86 
58 



74 

14 
214 

62 
141 

47 
247 
102 
220 
161 



-129 

- 35 
+ 1 19 

- 20 

- 10 
+ 13 
+ 122 
♦ 19 
+ 134 
+ 103 
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Analysis of Persistence in Selected Entrance Majors 

This section of the paper presents results from further 
analyses for selected entrance majors. The analyses focused 
on when students change their major, the alternative majors 
chosen, and the characteristics of students who persist and do 
not persist in their entrance major. 

When Students Change Their Major 

The analysis of when students change their major is a 
potentially useful reference for identifying factors related 
to change of major . For example, a review of the major 
courses offered prior to the time of change may suggest a 
correlation between particular major courses and the peak 
periods of student withdrawal . Table 3 documents the final 
semester for non-persisters in each major. These data show 
that the, vast majority of students who change their major do 
so prior to the third year. Therefore, individual semester 
information is provided for the first two years and the final 
semester data are grouped for the third, fourth, and fifth 
years . 

The first year is a critical decision time for students 
with entrance majors in Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. 
Approximately 60 percent or more of the students who withdraw 
from Biology. Chemistry and Mathematics do so by the end of 
the first year. The pattern of departure is somewhat 
different with Computer Science. Accounting and Marketing 
entrance majors: the majority of non-persisting students 
leave during or after the second year. 

Among Economics entrance majors, the time of withdrawal 
is somewhat more distributed. Of the 48 non-persisting 
graduates, approximately one-third change their major at the 
end of the first year and another 54 percent do so by the end 
of the second year. 

Alternative Choice Fi nal Majors by Entrance Major 

Data on persistence rates by entrance majors prompts the 
question: What alternative majors do the non-persisting 
students choose? As displayed in Table 4, results show that 
Economics is clearly a preferred alternative among students 
who entered with a major in Biology, Chemistry, and 
Mathematics, Finance is a frequently selected alternative 
choice major among students who entered with a major in 
Economics. Computer Science. Accounting and Marketing* 
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Table 8 

Won-Persi$ter» 1 Final Switer in the Entrance Ma lor 



Year : 
Semester : 


First 
1 2 


Second 
1 2 


Third 
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Fifth 


Total 
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Table 4 
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Vari ations in Major Persistence Rates b y Gc nd cr , 
Admission Characteristics and Academic Performance 

Statistical analysis revealed no significant relationship 
between gender and persistence, and very few statistically 
significant relationships between admission characteristics 
and persistence in the majors selected for further analysis in 
this study. The admission characteristics examined include 
Verba] and Mathematical SAT scores. High School Rank, and 
Admi ssion Rating . 

The two most notable except ions to the over a 11 patterns 
are the signif leant ly higher Mathematical SAT scores among 
Biology and Econom ics entrance major persisters. In Biology, 
the means are 593, 588 and 543, and in Economics they are 606, 
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582 and 549. respectively, for graduate persisters. graduate 
non-persi sters and non-graduates. 

Statistical analyses relating academic factors to 
students' change of major revealed a strong relationship 
between persistence and students' academic performance during 
their final semester in the entrance major. As shown in Table 
5. academic performance is generally highest for graduate 
persisters. compared with graduate non-pe rs i sters and -ion- 
graduates. Further, for most of the majors studied, the 
differences in academic performance between persisters and 
non persisters arc statistically significant. 

in the original study, additional analyses also were 
conducted examining the relationship between major persistence 
slat us and grades in required courses. Res u its generally 
revealed the highest grades among graduates who persisted in 
their entrance major. An illustrative example is the 
Account inn entrance major. In the required ma jor courses, the 
average grade earned by graduate persisters is approximately 
B. compared with t« to R among non persisting graduates, and 
D* to r amonp non- graduates . 

Sum toary and Cone 1 us i on 

Th* vera 11 major persistence profile presented in this 
paper reveals twn genera! findings with respect lo students 
and their academic major. First, the majority of students 
witli a declared entrance major change their major before 
graduation. Second, there is substantial variation, even 
among popular entrance majors, in student persistence rates 
and net enrollment changes. Results show a definite pattern 
with rej ard to the time students are likely to change their 
initial major. These time periods suggest, that exposure to 
required major courses may have an impact nn students' 
decision whether or not to persist in their entrance major. 

further analysis reveals an interesting pattern of 
alternative choice among non-persisting students in certain 
entrance majors. For example, economics is n popular 
alternative choice among non-persisting students i ti the 
Biology, chemistry, and Mathematics entrance majors. Finance 
i k a populai alternative choice among non- pers i st i ng students 
in computer Science. Economics. Accounting and Marketing 
e n t r a n f e majors 

(ompaiative analysis did reveal statistically significant 
differences among graduate persisters. graduate non- 
persi sters. and non graduates with respect to the cumulative 
averages earned during the final semester in the major and 
grides in selected required courses. In most majors, the 
cumulative averages achieved during the final semester in the 
major and the required course grades earned are highest among 
graduate persisters. 
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Table 5 

Variations in CunolaUva Average 
daring Final Seaeater la the HaJor 

by 

Maior Persist ence and Qradoatlon Status 



Qradaatej , Non-Qradaates Total j Test 



Persiaters Hon-Persisters 
Major 



Biology 


3.02 


2.73 


2.22 


2 . 70 


37, 13**» 




(59) 


(09) 


(44) 


(202) 




Cheal stry 


3.19 


2 . 94 


2 . 14 


2 .84 


12. 24*» 




(13) 


(26) 


(10) 


(49) 




Mathenat ics 


3 . 14 


2 .81 


2 . 69 


2 . 93 


9. 34** 




(35) 


(35) 


(12) 


(82) 




Coaputer Science 


2 . 82 


2.77 


2 . 54 


2 . 74 


0. 22 




(7) 


(22) 


(5) 


(34) 




Economics 


3 . 05 


2 .79 


2 . 63 


2 .90 


11 . 15»» 




(80) 


(48) 


(17) 


(125) 




Accounting 


3 .08 


2.69 


2.07 


2 .94 


11 . 45»* 




(46) 


(31) 


(6) 


(83) 




Marketing 


2.91 


2 .99 


2 . 48 


2 .86 


2.52 




(30) 




(6) 







* p < .05 
p < .01 
••• p < .001 



Notes : The following are the grade equivalents for the numerical 

averages; A 4.00; A- 3.67; B* 3.33; B 3.00; B- 2.87; C* 2.33; 
C 2.00; C- 1.67; 0* i.33; D 1.00; D- 0.67; and P 0.00. 

Given the snail nowhere in soae aajors. the nonpareaetr ic 
Kroskal Hallis H test was osed to test the statistical 
significance of the difference aaong the groups. 
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A review of previous research as well as experience 
gained in conducting this research suggest that results froa 
the present study might be viewed as an Initial stage in the 
development of a aore complete aodel for understanding and 
predicting student persistence in their undergraduate entrance 
major. Such a aodel aight include personal or career interest 
information, pre-admission academic inforaation and data 
documenting students' perception of the quality and career 
relevance of their undergraduate academic major. 
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FINANCING UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION : VARIATIONS IN SOURCES 
AND LEVELS OP DEBT ANONO STUDENT SEGNENTS 



Anne Marie Delaney 
Director, Enrollment Management Research 
Boston College 

Introduction 

The primary purpose of this paper Is to present the 
method and results of a study designed to document how a 
recent graduating class at a private New England university 
financed their undergraduate education. 

Spec! f 1c questions addressed In the research include : To 
what extent do students rely on loans* scholarships and 
grants, and family resources in acquiring their college 
degree? How do major sources of financing and perceived 
effects of level of indebtedness vary among different student 
segments? 

Results from comparative analyses illustrate whether or 
not financing methods vary by gender, minority status, and 
family income level. Given the increasing reliance on loans 
as a source of financing, special emphasis has been given to 
the level of Indebtedness incurred and the perceived effects 
of loans on students 1 personal, educational, and career plans. 

The two major sources of data are the Class of 1989 
Senior Survey and the university's computerised student- 
financial aid system file. A response rate of 89* was 
achieved with the Senior Survey and the computer file provides 
annual financial aid Information for all financial aid 
recipients over a four year period. 

Previous research and policy studies on financing in 
higher education provide a context for interpreting the 
re suits presented in this paper . The Col lege Board (1989 ) , in 
their report, Trends in Student Aid, 1980 to 1989 , identify 
three nnjnr trends that contribute to the critical situation 
many students and their families currently face in financing a 
college education. During the past decade, higher education 
costs have increased much more than personal income or student 
aid. Federal aid has decreased aa a proportion of total aid, 
and the type of aid offered has shifted from grants to loans* 
Analyses, based on constant 1988 dollars, show that during the 
1980s the cost of attending a private university baa increased 
56%, while disposable personal Income haa increased only 16* 
and student aid has increased only 10.5k. During the same 
time period, the federal share of available aid has decreased 
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from 83 to 75*. Institutional aid grew froa 12 to 19% of the 
total with state aid increasing; froa 5 to 8*. 

Hartle (1990), in his discussion on federal support for 
higher education in the '90a, docuaents the draaatic nature of 
the federal policy ahlft away froa grants to loans. He 
reports that in 1975-1976 grants accounted for 80* of all 
atudent aid; this proportion declined to 56* in 1980-1981 and 
49* in 1988-1989. 

Mortensen (1990) explores the negative implications of 
this policy shift for poor families. In his recent report. 
The Iapact of Increased Loan Utilisation among Low Family 
Incoae Students , he docuaents that participation in higher 
education has decreased aaong students froa low-Income 
faallies. Further, among those who are attending, there is a 
substantial reduction in the number enrolled at universities 
and an increasing concentration enrolled at two year colleges. 

Hansen (1987) In her report. Student Loans: Are They 
Overburdening a Generation? , claims that growing student 
indebtedness raises aany questions about the implications of 
debt burdens for the national economy, for the individual well 
being of borrowers, for equality of access to higher 
education, and even for the educational process itself. She 
contends that the evidence is mixed regarding whether or not 
heavy emphasis on loans discourages traditionally 
underenrol led groups from participating in higher education, 
but believes that the burden of loan repayment will be greater 
for women and minorities because of disparities in incoae with 
white nales. 

The shift to loans away froa grants is also believed to 
have a negative effect on student persistence in college. In 
"Financial Aid and Educational Outcomes: A Review." Eric 
Jensen (1983) observes that scholarship and grant aid are 
generally found to enhance persistence and loans are often 
related to an increasing probability of withdrawal from 
college. In more recent studies. Leslie and Br 1 nkman (1988) 
and Oreen (1989) confirm this relationship between type of aid 
and student persistence In college. 

The increasing emphasis on loans is believed to affect 
not only enrollment and persistence but also college 
graduates' future plans: by postponing their plans to pursue 
graduate study (Wolfinger et al., 1988): by deterring them 
froa pursuing a career of primary interest (Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advanceaent of Teaching. 1986); or by 
Halting their willingness to enter a career in public service 
( Newman , 1986 ) . 

Negative effects are also projected at the system level. 
Frank Newman (1986) suggests that heavy loan Indebtedness may 
affect the balance between public and private universities. 
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He writes: "Presently, a student who borrows money to attend 
college knows that he or she will end up with a substantially 
larger debt at a private institution* Do we really want 
students to select colleges on this basis? Will that, in the 
long run* preserve the diversity that Is so important to the 
health of the American system of higher education?* 1 (p. 12) 

The previous review highlights la J or issues raised in the 
national debate on student aid and financing. Increasing 
costs and student Indebtedness are critical concerns for 
society, for higher education institutions, and for individual 
families. These factors have potentially significant 
implications for achieving society's goals to produce an 
educated labor force and ensure equal opportunity for all 
citizens; for individual families 1 goa Is for financing their 
children's college education; and for higher education's goals 
of promoting diversity within the student population. The 
university's ability to enroll and retain a diverse student 
population is critically dependent upon managing costs, 
offering an affordable education to prospective students, and 
securing appropriate funding sources for student aid, 

Resul ts 

Results presented in this section are based on Class of 
11*89 Graduates' responses to the Senior Survey. Respondents 
were risked to define specific types of Institutional Financial 
Aid. Parents 9 Resources, and other Personal Resources as a 
'major source,' 'minor source. 1 or 'not a source' in financing 
their education. The resources most frequently reported as 
major sources of financing are presented in Table 1. 

Table 1 
Major Sources of Financing 

S ources of Financing All Students 

Parents 1 Earnings /Savings /Assets 76.7% ( 1459) 

Student Loans 37.6% ( 715) 

Total Financial Aid Package 27.9% ( 531 ) 

Institutional Scholarships/Grants 25.4% ( 482) 

Academic Year /Vacat ion Earnings 24*2% ( 460) 

Own Savings/Assets 19.4% ( 368) 

Loan* Taken by Parents 19.1% ( 363) 

Total U901) 

As shown, graduates 1 responses reveal a strong reliance on 
parents' resources. More than three quarters of the graduates 
report Parents ' Earnings. Savings and Assets and approximately 
one fifth report Loans Taken by Parents as major sources for 
financing their undergraduate education. Three other most 
frequently reported sources Involve institutional financial 
aid. More than a third report Student Loans and approximate 1 y 



one-quarter Mention Institutional Scholarships and Grants and 
the Total Financial Aid Package as their eajor sources of 
financing. Finally, approximately one-quarter rely on 
Academic Year and Vacation Earnings as a aajor source of 
financing their college education. 

Further analyses Investigated the degree to which the 
overall pattern of aajor financing sources varied aaong 
particular student segments, such as alnority students, first- 
generation students, and students froa low-incoae faailies. 
Results revealed no differences in financing sources by 
gender. Both aales and feaales report the strongest reliance 
on parents' resources. However, coapared with non minority 
students, alnority students rely to a lesser degree on 
parents' resources and. to a greater degree, on financial aid 
adalnlstered through the institution. Soae 63% of minority 
students, coapared with 78% of non-alnorlty students, report 
Parents' Earnings, Savings and Assets as a aajor sources of 
financing their undergraduate education. In contrast, close 
to one-half of alnority students, coapared with one-quarter of 
non-ainority students, identify Institutional Scholarships and 
Grants and the Total Financial Aid Package as aajor sources 
for financing their undergraduate education. 

Further analyses also show substantial differences in 
aajor sources of financing between first generation and non- 
first generation students. Over 80* of non-first generation 
students, coapared with only 64* of first generation students, 
cite Parents' Resources as a aajor aource for financing their 
undergraduate education. Conversely, over 50* of first 
generation students, coapared with only 31* of non-first 
generation students, report Student Loans as a aajor source of 
financing. Coapared with other students, a much higher 
percent of first generation students rely on Institutional 
Scholarships and Grants, the Total Financial Aid Package and 
Earnings as aajor sources of financing. 

Siallarly. students froa low-incoae faailies are much 
aore likely than those froa upper income families to rely 
strongly on institutional financial aid, rather than on 
parents' resources, only 46* of the students from low incoae 
families , compared with 92* of the students froa high Income 
families, cite parents' resources as a aajor source of 
financing. Conversely, over 60* of students froa low incoae 
faailies. coapared with less than 10* of students from high 
Incoae families, report Student Loans, Institutional 
Scholarships/Grants and the Total Financial Aid Package aa 
aajor sources of financing. 

Variations in Major Sources of Financing by Student 
Characteristics are presented in Table 2. 
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Table 2 

variations , In Major Sources of F inancing by Student Characteristics 



Pender Minority Status 

Bon- 



Outcome 


Males 


Females 


Minority 


, Minority 




Parents 1 Earnings/ 


74 . 3% 


■ w a v ^ 


62 7% 






Savings/Assets 


(S47) 


(908) 


( 74) 


(1327) 




Student Loans 


36.1% 


38 . 7% 


S3 4% 








(268) 


(446) 


( 63) 


( 831) 




Total Financial 




27 file 

a* f • w % 


%(i ft % 


to. f ^ 




Aid Package 


(210) 


(320) 


( 80) 


( 454) 




Institutional 


28 . 8* 


24 .5% 


49.1% 


24.0% 




Scholarships /Grants 


(197) 


(282) 


( 58) 


( 408) 




Academic Vear/ 


24 6% 


23.9% 


21.2% 


24.8% 




Vacation Earnings 


( 181 ) 


(275) 


{ 2S 1 


( 418) 




Own Ravings /Assets 


20 . 9% 


18.4% 


16.9% 


19.7% 






(154) 


(212) 


( 20 1 


( 335) 




Loans Taken by Parents 


17.8% 


20.0% 


17.8% 


19.4% 






(131 ) 


(230) 


( 21) 


( 330) 






7 3R 


1151 


118 


1 700 






Family Income 


Level 


First Generation 






$40,000- 




Status 














<$40,000 


$99,000 


>S100,000 








Lot* 


Medium 


Hi 9ti 


Not First 


First 


Outcome 


Income 


Income 


Income 


Generation 


Generat Ion 


Parents 1 P Afn ( nvt/ 


46. 1% 


81 .4% 




81 .6% 


84 .4% 


Savi ngs/Assets 


(187) 


(057) 


(493) 


(till) 


(348) 


*5 1 u d p n t f.ARhA 

% W U f. 11 v $J vF O II V 


72 . 9% 


45.4% 




31.4% 


53.3% 




(284) 


(366) 


( 82) 


(427) 


(288) 


Total Financial Aid 


82. 2% 


31 .5% 


3 4% 


21.7% 


4 3.7% 


Package 


(225) 


(254) 


( 18) 


(295) 


(238) 


I ns i tut 1 onal 


62.2% 


25.4% 


3.7% 


18.7% 


42.2% 


Scholar ships /Grants 


(225) 


(205) 


( 20) 


(254) 


(228) 


Academic Year/ 


39 . 2% 


28.5% 


8.8% 


20 . 4% 


33. 9% 


Vacation Earnings 


(142) 


(230) 


( 48) 


(277) 


(183) 


Own Savings/Asse t s 


30. 1% 


22.2% 


8.0% 


17.5% 


24 . 1% 




(109) 


(179) 


( 43) 


(238) 


(130) 


loans Taken by Parents 


13.5% 


26. 1% 


10.8% 


19.3% 


18.5% 




( 49) 


(227) 


( 58) 


(263) 


(100) 




362 


807 


538 


1361 


540 
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Level and Perceived Effects of Educational Debt 

According to Class of 1989 graduates' survey responses, 
approximately one-quarter of the students borrowed between 
five and fifteen thousand dollars and another one-fifth 
borrowed fifteen thousand dollars or lore for their college 
educat Ion . 

The self -reported level of Indebtedness Is similar for 
■ale and female graduates but does vary somewhat by Minority 
status. Only 23% of Minority stuients. compared with 33* of 
non-Minor lty students, report lero educational loans. On the 
upper end of the continuum, 22* of Minority students, compared 
with 18* of non-minority students, report educational loans of 
$15,000 or More. 

Comparative analysis also shows substantial variation in 
level of indebtedness by family background characteristics, 
particularly by family income level. Close to one-third of 
students from low Income families, compared with 5* of those 
from high Income families, incurred educational loans equal to 
or greater than $15,000. Another 45* of students from low 
Income families, compared with 8* of the students from high 
Income families, incurred educational loans between five and 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

Class of 1989 graduates were asked to indicate to what 
extent their educational loans affected their personal lives 
and their educational and career plans. Graduates most 
frequently re^>rt that these loans made education affordable. 
Next in order, close to a third of the respondents report that 
educational loans, to a great extent, necessitated immediate 
employment and caused anxiety about finances. Approximately 
one-fifth of the students indicate that educational loans had 
a strong effect on their decision to postpone graduate school. 

As shown in Table 3, the perceived effects of educational 
loans are greater for females compared with males and, as 
expected, for students f tom low income families compared with 
those froM high-income families. 

Approximately a third of female students, compared with 
close to one-quarter of male students, report that educational 
loans to a great extent necessitated immediate employment and 
caused anxiety about finances. Similarly, 20* of female 
graduates, compared with only 14* of male graduates, report 
that educational loans, to a great extent, caused them to 
postpone graduate school. With regard to Income, over 70* of 
students from low Income families, compared with 13* of 
students from high income families, report that educational 
loans made education affordable. Similarly, over 40* of 
students from low income families, compared with 11* of 
students from high income families, report that educational 
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Table 3 

Outcomes Affected to a Great Extent by Educational Loans 

Minority Statue 



Nob- 



Outcoae 


Males 


Females 








Made Education 


50.6* 


54.7* 


61 .8* 


52.3* 




Affordable 


(106) 


(335) 


( 42) 


(471) 




Necessitated 


27.0* 


38.9* 


36.8* 


32. 8* 




I Mediate Employment 


(104) 


(226) 


( 25) 


(295) 




Caused Anxletv About 

^a» W WW mm mm- mm *r w X Bar %mf %M W 


24 . 2* 


31 Oh 


39 7* 


27 7k 




Finances 


( 03) 


(195) 


i 27) 


(249) 




Reduced Anount 


24 .9* 


23 .2* 


38 • 2% 


22 . 4* 




Nave to Earn 


( 96) 


(142) 


I 26 ) 


(202) 




Postpone Major 


21.6* 


21.6* 


29 4% 


21 . 1* 




Purchase 

I MA W 11 BSE 


( 83) 


(132) 




(190) 




rva ipuucu Ul VuliBlC 


13.6* 


20.3* 




17.2* 




School 


( 63) 


(124) 


( 15) 


(155) 






385 


612 


DO 


900 






Family Income 


Level 


Fiist Generation 










Status 






640.000- 










<$40 .000 


$09,000 


V AIAA AAA 

>S 1 00 . 000 








Low 


Medium 


High 


Not Firat 


First 


Outcome 


Incoae 


Incoae 


Income 


Generation 


Generation 


Made Education 


71 . 7* 


51 . 1* 


12.6* 


46. 8* 


64.2* 


Affordable 


(225) 


(260) 


( 13) 


(296) 


(237) 


Necessitated 


43 . 3* 


31 .2* 


10.7* 


30. 2* 


37.9* 


laaediate Employment 


(138) 


(159) 


( 11) 


(191 ) 


(140) 


Caused Anxiety About 


40. 1* 


26.3* 


10.7* 


28. 9* 


32 .0* 


Finances 


(126) 


(134) 


( 11) 


(170) 


(118) 


Reduced Amount 


31 . 5* 


21 .6* 


6.8* 


22 . 6* 


26.6* 


Have to Earn 


( 99) 


(111) 


( 7) 


(143) 


( 98) 


Postpone Major 


29.6* 


19.8* 


5.8* 


19.6* 


25. 2* 


Purchases 


( 93) 


(101 ) 


( 6) 


(124) 


( 93) 


Postponed Graduate 


20.4* 


17.9* 


5.8* 


17. 6* 


18.4* 


School 


( 64) 


( 91) 


( 8) 


(HI) 


( 68) 




314 


509 


103 


632 


369 
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loans 'necessitated immediate employment 1 and 'caused anxiety 
about finances . 1 

Financial Aid Sources: Student File System 

As noted in the introduction, the data presented in the 
previous section on how students finance their education and 
on the perceived effects of loans is based solely on self- 
reported data from the Senior Survey. In an effort to provide 
an objective as well as subjective basis for assessing the 
level of various financing sources, the study also included 
extensive analyses of financial aid data on the university's 
computerized student file. Highlights from these analyses 
f ol low . 

Financial aid financing sources were classified in three 
major categories: Scholarships/Grants, Loans, and Earnings. 
Variations were examined by selected student characteristics: 
gender, racial background, first generation status and family 
income level. The data presented Included the total and 
average dollar amounts and a comparison of the percent of the 
dollars allocated with the percent of the total population 
represented by each student subgroup. This comparison 
provides a basis for determining whether a particular subgroup 
is receiving a higher or lower share of the dollars relative 
to its size in the student population. 

Results from these analyses reflect the university's 
policies and responsiveness to meeting the financial needs of 
minority, low-income and first-generation students. The most 
noticeable difference between minority and non-minority 
students occurs with respect to grants and scholarships. The 
average amount for minority students is approximately $28,000 
compared with $15,000 among non-minority students. First- 
generation students, who represent slightly more than a 
quarter of the graduating class, receive over 40% of the 
Earnings and Scholarship/Grant total; over 35% of the Loan 
total; and over 40% of the Total financial aid dollars 
monitored or administered by the university. 

Clearly, the largest difference in terms of percent of 
do liars al located and average awards exists in relation to 
family income. Students from low income families represent 
approximately 20% of the graduating class, but they receive 
40% of the total financial aid dollars monitored or 
administered by the university. In contrast, students from 
high income families represent over 30% of the respondents, 
but receive less than 10% of the total dollars. Also» the 
average awards for students from different family income 
levels are significantly different for each major financing 
source. The most extreme difference occurs with respect to 
Scholarships and Grants; the average award for students from 
low income families is approximately $24,000 compared with 
$6 . 700 for students from high income f amil ies . 



Additional comparative analyses of total and average 
dollar amounts by students 1 future plans revealed no 
statistically significant differences with respect to 
variations In highest degree expected, academic field of 
highest degree expected, or long-tern career goals. However, 
longitudinal data would be necessary to determine the actual 
effect of financial aid on graduates 1 future 'durational and 
career attainment. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Re suits presented in this paper reveal that Parents' 
Resources are a major source of financing for the majority of 
undergraduate students. However, compared with the overall 
class, minority students, first generation students, and 
students from low-income families rely to a much greater 
degree on institutional financial aid, including scholarships 
and loans, and to a lesser degree on parents 1 resources as a 
means of financing their undergraduate education. 

According to the sel f -reported survey data, approximately 
one-quarter of the graduates borrowed between five and fifteen 
thousand dollars and another one-fifth borrowed fifteen 
thousand dollars or more for their college education* 
Comparative analysis shows that level of indebtedness varies 
most by family income level. Close to one-third of the 
students from low income families, compared with 5% of those 
from high Income families, incurred educational loans equal to 
or greater than fifteen thousand dollars. 

Among the students who took educational loans, 
approximately one-third report that these loans, to a great 
extent, caused anxiety about finances and necessitated 
Immediate employment. The perceived negative effects are 
greater among female students, minority students and students 
from low income families. Some 40% of students from low 
income families report that educational loans necessitated 
immediate employment and caused anxiety about finances. 

Analyses of financial aid data on the university's 
Administrative Computer System file highlight minority* first- 
generation and low-income students 9 greater reliance on 
Institutional financial aid as a source for financing their 
education. Relative to their size in the population, students 
in these groups receive a higher proportion of the total 
financial aid, as well as scholarship and grant dollars 
monitored or administered by the university. Compared with 
the overall population, minority, first-generation, and low- 
income students also receive above average scholarship and 
grant award amounts . 

Results presented in this report do suggest cause for 
concern about the impact of trends in pricing and financial 
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aid on future minority and low-income students 1 attendance at 
a private university. If the coats of higher education 
continue to increase and loans continue to assume a major role 
in the financial aid package* many students may be reluctant 
to Incur the debts required to attend a private university. 
Further, the real and perceived burden of indebtedness can 
potentially have significant implications for the university's 
goal to sustain and increase diversity among the student 
population. The critical question for the institution is 
whether or not the university will be able to meet the 
financial needs of future minority, first-generation and low- 
income students aspiring to attend a private university. 
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EFFECT OF ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION ON UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



Anne Marie De 1 aney 
Director. Enrollment Man a geme n t Research Office 

Boston Col lege 



In t r o duction 

The role and impact of athletics in higher education has 
been the focus of increasing attention in the popular media as 
we 11 as in professional and academic journals. The nature of 
this attention ranges from philosophical inquiries regarding 
the compatibility of major sports activities with the mission 
of higher education to sensational articles featuring alleged 
abuses in college athletic activities. 

A. Bartlett Giamatti {1989} offers perhaps one of the 
most eloquent and ideal perspectives on the general topic of 
the meaning of sports. In his essay. Tak e Time for Paradise , 
he portrays sports as an 'instrument pf vision, ' a symbol of 
the ideal, and n man i f es t a t i on of our longing for the 
condition of freedom associated with paradise. He writes: 

sports represent a shared vision of how we continue, 
as individuals, team or community, to experience a 
happiness or absence of care so intense, so rare and 
so fleeting that we associate their experience with 
experience otherwise described as religious or we 
say the sports experience must he the tattered 
remnant of an experience which was once described, 
when first felt, as religious, (pp. 14. IS) 

Focusing on the role of sports in American higher 
education, Donald Chu (1989) claims that sports has answered 
a need created in our pluralistic society to help fulfill the 
peculiar mission of American higher education by providing a 
vehicle for a sense of community, promoting student 
commitment, helping label its graduates as successful, and by 
attempting to elevate individuals beyond the limits of mundane 
realities to show them what they can be. Other national 
researchers and leaders echo Chu's claim regarding the 
positive potential for the role of sports in higher 
educa t i on . 

Astin's (1985, 1987) national studies document that 
athletic involvement shows a pattern of effects on students 1 
development closely paralleling those associated with academic 
involvement. George Hanford (1974), in his writings on 
intercollegiate athletics, supports the claim thai success in 
athletics has an indirect positive effect on the image of the 
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university and ultimately on labelling the graduates as 
successful. He has observed that prominence in sports is 
equated in the public mind with academic reputation and 
prestige and that the prestige of athletes aay serve to 1 bel 
an institution as a school with which students wish to be 
assoc i at ed . 

Research by Chu and Solomon (1986) provide empirical 
evidence in support of Hanford's claim; these authors compared 
the application rates at NCAA conference chaapion schools with 
those at schools that did not win league crowns in either 
football or basketball . Results showed significant 
differences. Depending on the conference, the average 
increase in new applications for this period was at least 
doubled for conference champions. The increase in the number 
of applications has potential implications for increase in 
quality. These schools have a larger pool of applicants from 
which to select the best qualified students. 

While noting the potential positive effects for the 
institutions, the critical question remains: how to balance 
athletics and academics in the life of the s tudent -athlete . 
Ia a recent article in the New York Times , William Rhoden 
highlights the challenge associated wjth this goal. Results 
reported document that football and basketball players spend 
an average of 30 hours a week on their sports and about 13.7 
in class. Commenting on this reality, David Goslin asserts 
that "What we are asking kids to do is hold two full-time 
jobs: school is one, then they've got sports. It has become 
a tremendous burden." ( New York Times . January 7, 1990, pp. 
1 .25) . 

How the university and the individual student balance 
academic obligations with the demands of athletic performance 
is indeed a critical issue. Giamatt i offers an insightful 
^ perspective for addressing this issue. He explains that 
sports is a convention that mediates between the tedium of 
life and work and a world of special privilege, seemingly of 
total freedom. However, when one enters into the world of 
sports to live there, "...sport as mediator dissolves and cult 
displaces convention" (Giamatti, 1989, p. 56 J . It is easy for 
the college athlete to yield to the cultic attraction of the 
special world of sports, particularly if he or she has no role 
in the culture of college life except to be a mercenary, and 
if the pressures of athletic performance are never countered 
by other expectations or demands, From Giamatti * s perspective, 
many of the abuses associated with professional or collegiate 
athletics may be attributed to the cultic dimension of sports. 

Although the* initiatives may not be well known to the 
public, many higher education institutions have recognized the 
challenges facing the student-athlete and they have developed 
support programs to assist student-athletes in meeting these 
challenges. Figler U982 * surveyed 116 colleges and 
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universities and found that the majority provided special 
programs for student-athletes (Gordon, 4986). While the 
present study was not designed as an evaluation, the initial 
time period coincides with the establishment of the 
university's student-athlete support program. 

R etention Profile of Student-Athletes and Kon-Athletes 

In this study, the effects of athletic participation were 
examined in two phases, first in relation to Retention and 
second with respect to Academic Performance. The Retention 
Phase included both bivariate and multivariate analytic 
procedures. The former provided an overall retention profile 
and comparative statistics on the relationship between various 
personal or admission characteristics and retention among 
student athletes and non - athletes. These characteristics 
included Gender, SAT Scores. High School Rank and Admission 
Rating. 

A primary purpose of these bivariate analyses was to 
determine if the graduation rate varied by athletic 
participation and if the relationship between selected 
admission characteristics and graduate rate differed between 
student -athletes and non-athletes. 

The comparative retention profile reveals exceptionally 
high graduation rates for student -athletes and non-athletes. 
The graduation rate of s t uden t -a t h 1 e t es in non-revenue sports 
impressively exceeds the norm for all students while the 
graduation rate for student-athletes in revenue sports 
compares quite favorably with the overall graduation rate of 
85% for non-athletes and all students combined. 

Comparative analyses of gradua t ion rates by athletic 
status and selected student characteristics reveals no 
statistically significant difference with respect to gender 
and only a few statistically significant relationships with 
respect to admission characteristics, i.e., SAT Scores. High 
School Rank, and the overall Admission Rating. 

These statistically significant relati onships i nc 1 ude 
higher graduation rates among non-athletes with higher SAT 
Mathematical Scores and higher graduation rates among students 
who graduated in the top 20% of their high school graduating 
class, close to or above 90% for both student athletes and 
non athletes. Perhaps the most noteworthy finding from these 
analyses of graduation rates by admission criteria and 
athletic status arc? the very high graduation rates among 
student-athletes in nearly every rating category. The 
consistently high graduation rates, particularly among 
student-athletes with lower Admission ratings, suggest that 
these student athletes are benefiting from the academic 
support of services provided by the University's Learning 
Resource Program . 
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Following the bivariate analyses, a Multivariate analytic 
procedure - discriminant analysis - was employed to deteralne 
the relative effects of various personal and academic 
characteristics and athletic participation on retention. The 
specific variables included as independent variables in the 
discriminant analysis were Family Income, Type of High School. 
SAT Scores, High School Rank. Admission Rating. Resident 
Status, Freshman Cumulative Average and Participation in 
Athlet ics . 

Results from the discriminant analysis are presented in 
Table 1 . 

Table 1 

Discriminant Analysis of Retention among 
Student Athletes and Non-Athletes 

Measures Standardized Coefficients 



Freshman CPA .89 

Family Income .35 

SAT Verbal Score -.22 
Athletic Participation 

(Non-Athlete- 1 ; Varsity AthIete-2} .18 
Resident Status 

(Commuter-!; Resident^) .13 
Type of Hffch School 

(Public*!; Private/ Pa rochial=2) .12 



Classification Results 

Predicted Group Membership 
N Cen tro ids Graduates Non-Graduates 

Graduates 1225 .13 884 (72.2%) 341 (27.8%) 

Non-Graduates 185 -.89 77 (41.6%) 108 (58.4%) 

Percent of Cases Correctly Classified: 70.35% 

Results from Function Test 

Can R - .32 X 2 - 137.79 df - 6 pi .001 



As illustrated in Table 1, the discriminant analysis 
identifies six variables that account for all of the explained 
variance. In order of effect size, these variables are: 
Freshman (J PA . Family Income. SAT Verbal Score, Athletic 
Participation, Resident Status and Type of High School. The 
standardized coefficients indicate a very strong positive 
relationship between Freshaan GPA and graduation. Positive 
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though substantially weaker relationships exist between 
Athletic Participation, Family Income. Resident Status and 
Type of High School. Students who participate in varsity 
athletics, with higher family incomes, are resident students, 
and cone from private or parochial high sch ols are sore 
likely to graduate. Also, as shown* the discriminant analysis 
re suits reveal a negative relationship between SAT Verbal 
Scores and graduation. Understanding this relationship would 
require further study. 

Overall, the model predicts moderately well with 70% of 

the cases correctly classified. Additional variables would be 

needed to improve the predictability of the model, 
particularly for non-graduates. 

Effect of Athle tic Part icipation on Academic Performance 

Analyses of variance were conducted to examine 
differences in Annual Cumulative Averages by Athletic 
Participation, Individual Varsity Sport, and Final Academic 
Major. In addition. Analyses of Covariance were performed to 
determine whether or not participation in varsity sports has a 
statistically significant independent effect on academic 
performance, after controlling for the effects of selected 
admission criteria. 

Analyses of variance results did reveal statistically 
significant, though substantively small, differences in the 
annual cumulative averages of non-athletes, s tuden t -a t h 1 et es 
in revenue sports and student-athletes in non-revenue sports. 
Non-athletes earn average grades, close to B, in each of the 
four years while athletes in non-revenue varsity sports earn 
yearly cumulative averages between B- and B. Finally, the 
cumulative averages of athletes in revenue sports are only 
slightly lower, C ♦ . Further comparison shows that the 
cumulative averages of athletes in revenue sports remain 
relatively stable over four years while those of non-athletes 
and athletes in non-revenue varsity sports increase from the 
first to the fourth year. These results are quite encouraging 
particularly for student-athletes in revenue sports which 
require a tremendous investment of time. The stable average 
academic performance of these student-athletes reflects a 
commitment to academics and suggests that students are 
receiving the support required to meet university academic 
standards. 

Further analyses reveal superior academic performance 
among student -athletes in specific non-revenue varsity sports. 
During each of the four years student-athletes in sailing and 
water polo gene rally earn the highest cumulative averages, 
between B and B+. Next in rank order are tennis, soccer, 
track, volleyball and swimming/diving. The cumulative 
averages for students in these sports are consistently very 
close to B . 
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These comparative analyses also reveal that student- 
athletes earn their degrees in a variety of academic Majors. 
Several of the top-ranking najors are similar for Non- 
Athletes, Revenue Sport and Non-Revenue Sport Athletes. For 
example, Communication Studies. Marketing and Economics rank 
among the top six majors for the three groups of students. 
The distribution of frequently chosen majors is quite similar 
between Non-Athletes and Non-Revenue Sport Athletes. In 
addition to the majors previously specified, Finance and 
English are frequently chosen majors by both groups of 
s tudent s . 

Analyses of covariance were employed to address the 
question: Does participation in varsity sports have a 
significant independent effect on academic performance after 
controlling for the effects of selected admission criteria? 
Within a hierarchical regression model, four admission 
criteria - Admission Rating. SAT Verbal and Mathematical 
Scores, and High School Rank - were entered first in the 
regression. The independent variable. Athletic Status, was 
entered next. This variable classifies students in two 
categories as Varsity Athletes or Non-Athletes. Four separate 
regressions were conducted with the annual cumulative averages 
as the dependent variables in each regression. 

As illustrated in Table 2. analyses of covariance results 
show that, among the covariates, the Admission Rating is 
consistently the strongest, predictor of students' academic 
performance. Each year, the Rating explains approximately 
one-quarter of the variance in students' academic performance. 
In the first and second year, athletic participation has no 
statistically significant independent effect on academic 
performance. In the third and fourth years, however, 
participation in varsity athletics has a small statistically 
significant independent negative effect. The size of the 
athletic participation effects may be considered encouraging 
given the extensive investment of time required of varsity 
athletes in their third and fourth years. Results from 
additional regression analyses, with only non-athletes and 
athletes in non-revenue varsity sports, consistently show that 
once the admission criteria enter the equation, athletic 
participation has no statistically significant effect on 
students' annual cumulative averages from the first through 
the fourth year. The findings from both sets of regression 
results suggest that the small negative effect of athletic 
participation on students' cumulative average is associated 
with participation in revenue sports. 
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Analysis of Covariance Results Bxaalnlnr the Effect 

of Athletic Status on Academic Performance 
ControlUnE for Selected Admission Characteristics 

A. First Year 



Order Covariates Bivariate Multiple 


R 


R2 


Beta 


F 


r 




Square 


Change 


Coef 




1 Rating .48 


.48 


.23 


.23 


.48 


542. 07*** 


2 SAT Verbal .28 


.49 


.24 


.01 


. 10 


18.40*** 


3 H.S. Rank .39 


.49 


.25 


.01 


. 11 


14.94*** 


4 SAT Math .2? 


.50* 


.25 


.00 


.05 


4.89* 


Independent Variable 












5 Athl. Status -.09 


.50 


.25 


.00 


- .01 


.20 


The F Ratio for the total 


equation is 


118.11 


P ' . 


001 . 





B . Second Year 



Order 


Covariates 


Bivariate 


Multiple 


R 


R 2 


Beta 


F 






r 


R . 


Saoare 


ci-a^ge 


Coef 


Ratio 


l 


Rating 


.51 


.51 


.26 


.26 


. 51 


800. 87*** 


2 


SAT Verbal 


. 32 


.52 


.27 


.01 


. 13 


32.63*** 


3 


H.S. Rank 


. 43 


.53 


.28 


.01 


. 15 


25 .48*** 


4 


SAT Math 


. 32 


.54 * 


,29 


.01 


. 10 


15 .87*** 


Independent Variable 












5 


Athl .Status 


.to 


.54 


.29 


.00 


- . 02 


1.11 


The F 


Ratio for the total equation 1 


s 140. 


46 p * , 


.001 . 










C. Third Year 






Order 


Covariates 


Bivariate 


Multiple 


R 


R2 


Beta 


F 






r 


R 


StMare Cbanee 


Coef 


Ratio 


1 


Rat ing 


. 51 


.51 


.28 


.26 


.51 


529. 81*** 


2 


SAT Verbal 


. 31 


.52 


.27 


.01 


. 13 


27. 77*** 


3 


H.S. Rank 


. 43 


.53 


.28 


.01 


. 14 


19. 62*** 


4 


SAT Math 


. 31 


.54* 


.29 


.01 


.08 


6.97** 



Independent Variable 

5 Athl. Status -.13 .54 .29 .00 -.04 3.98* 

The F Ratio for the total equation is 122.23 p ^ .001. 





D. Fourth Year 


R2 






Order Covariates Bivariate Multiple 


R 


Beta 


F 


r 


R 


Sauare Change 


Coef 


Ratio 


! Rating .49 


.49 


. 24 


. 24 


. 49 


502 .42*** 


2 SAT Verbal .3} 


.50 


. 25 


.01 


. 13 


32 . 18*** 


3 H.S. Rank .41 


.51 


. 26 


.01 


. 16 


24 .95*** 


Independent Variable 












4 Athl. Status -.13 


.52 


.27 


.01 


- .05 


5 .07* 


The F Ratio for the total 


equation is 


146.01 


P < 


.001 . 





* p £ .05 



p i .01 **• p < .001 
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Summary 



What do these results lean In the context of the role of 
athletics in higher education? A thoughtful answer to this 
question requires assessment and interpretation of both the 
substantive and statistical significance of these results as 
well as comparative analyses of these findings with the claims 
and conclusions presented in popular and academic journals. 

In summary, these results provide a rral example of 
student-athletes balancing academic achievement with athletic 
invoivement. The graduation rate and academic performance of 
student-athletes in revenue sports far exceeds tho negative 
image of student -athletes portrayed in the media. Further, 
the exceptionally high graduation rate and superi-ir academic 
performance of many non- revenue student-athletes suggest that 
athletic involveaent may enhance students' commitment both to 
the institution and to their academic goals. 

Results show consistently satisfactory levels of academic 
performance among student athletes in revenue spnrts and 
notably superior levels of academic performance among students 
in several non-revenue sports; sailing, water polo, tennis 
and track. The significance of student-athletes' academic 
performance is enhanced by the knowledge that students 
attained this level of performance in a range of challenging 
academic majors. Non-athletes and athletes in varsity non- 
revenue sports share the same top four ranking majors: 
Finance. Economics. English and Marketing. The top three 
majors for athletes in revenue sports are Communication 
Studies. Marketing and Sociology. 

In conclusion, these results validate George Wills' claim 
thai athletic participation need not preclude academic 
achievement. While recognizing existing problems and abuses 
associated with college athletics. Will highlights the 
significant accomplishments of several prominent national 
universities. Commenting on the positive potential associated 
with college athletics, Will writes: "Sport is a realm of 
discipline, skill and excellence, and hence has a legitimate 
role on campuses. Furthermore, many i ns t i tu t i ons . . . a re 
proving that athletic excellence is compatible with academic 
responsibility" { Newsweek . September 15, 1986. p. 84). 
Results presented in this research provide further evidence of 
the positive potential for the effect of athletic involvement 
on undergraduate education. 
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Assessing an Alumni Reunion Program 
Rosa Bacmanski 
Assistant Director, Alumni and Parent Relations 
stste University of New fork at Binghamton 
Mark A. Eckstein 
Director, Assessment and Institutional Research 
Genesee community College 

Alumni reunions are the cornerstone of alumni programs t however. 
Reunion Weekend at Binghamton has not achieved the degree of interest 
and/or participation from alumni that the AJumni Association desires. For 
approximately fifteen years, SUNY-Binghamton held sporadic alumni reunions. 
They were first held in the fall coinciding with Parents' Day, moved to 
June, and then in 1985 the decision was made to move them to late April 
while classes were in session. The number of alumni attending each year 
has varied, and two reunions were cancelled due to inadequate advance 
registration. 

The purpose of this project was to conduct an extensive evaluation of 
reunions at Binghamton. we did not believe Reunion Weekend had reached its 
full potential, so we needed to discover whether the shortfall in par- 
ticipation was due to the program itself, a, lack of knowledge about the 
program, unsuccessful promotion, or other causes. The Alumni Association 
and Alumni and Parent Relations office operates under a set of beliefs when 
planning Reunion Weekend. These are based on past experiences, profess- 
ional or general practices and procedures, or alumni suggestions. Some of 
these beliefs are the hypotheses which were questioned in this study, some 
of which are presented in this paper. The way in which institutions 
approach these issues affects alumni attitudes and the success of reunions. 
They are not listed in any particular order. 

HVPOthOBBB 



. Personal contact with classmates motivates alumni to attend a 
reunion. 



2. Alumni would prefer academic experiences at reunions rather than 
social and recreational experiences. 

3. Early alumni need to be treated differently from later alumni. 

4. Many alumni are first-generation college graduates with no 
modeling of reunion attendance by parents. 

5. Alumni who are active volunteers are more likely to attend a 
reunion. 



6. Couples where both members are graduates of Binghamton are 
likely to attend a reunion. 
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The population for this study was the approximately 34,000 alumni for 
whom the Office of Alumni and Parent Relatione had a current address. From 
this group we selected 1,000 alumni, roughly stratified by decade of 
graduation! "The Fifties, -who graduated between 1948 and 1959; -The 
Sixties," from 1960-1969; "The Seventies,- 1970-1979; and "The Eighties," 
1980-1988. 

The initial survey was sent to 100 alumni, and thirty were returned. 
After speaking to several respondents and non-respondents and altering the 
items somewhat, the survey was mailed to the sample in late October. Ten 
days later a second survey was mailed to the non-respondents. A total of 
465 surveys were returned. 

Each survey packet contained a cover letter, the questionnaire itself, 
and a postage-paid reply envelope. The letter was signed by the President 
of the Alumni Association, a volunteer, in hopes that other alumni would 
model her behavior and participate in the survey process, in an attempt to 
personalise tne process and perhaps increase participation, each envelope 
was hand typed rather than computer- label led. 

Results 

The overall response rate was 47 percent; the Sixties had the highest 
response rate. {Alumni from the Sixties also reported the highest par- 
ticipation rate in college donations, the Volunteer Admissions Program, and 
alumni newsletter readership. ) 

Table 1 

Response Rate by Decade of Graduation 

Respondents 



Decade 


Sample 


# 


% 


Fifties 


250 


114 


46% 


Sixties 


250 


135 


54% 


Seventies 


250 


111 


44% 


Eighties 


250 


105 


42% 


Total 


1,000 


465 


47% 
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Reunion Weekends 

Alumni can find out about Reunion weekend celebrations in a number of 
ways, in addition to reading about the upcoming event in the alumni 
newsletter, all alumni receive a brochure in the early spring. Quin- 
quennial celebrants also receive a personalised letter signed by one or 
more members of their class, and a postcard the summer before. 

The most effective predictor of attendance, however, appears to be 
whether or not the respondent has heard about Reunion Weekend from a class- 
mate. Half of all people who remembered hearing from a classmate have 
attended a reunion. 
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"How did you learn about Reunion Weekend?" 



Contact Method 



Did 


Did Hot 






Attend 


Attend 


Total 


Yield 


18 


16 


34 


53% 


9 


9 


18 


50% 


57 


202 


259 


22% 


44 


175 


219 


20% 


6 


89 


95 


6% 



Phone call from a classmate 

Letter from a classmate 

Alumni newsletter 

Summer postcard 

No information received 



The most reliable predictor of reunion attendance appears to be a form of 
contact not carried out by the Alumni office— a personal phone call. A 
personal phone call indicates continued contact with other classmates, 
presumably on a social level. This is further supported by the levels of 
interest reported for various activities suggested in the survey. 

Table 3 

"How interested are you in the following*" 

Very or somewhat Very or somewhat 
_ Interested Uninterested 

Informal barbecue 
Tree time for visiting friends 
Tour of the campus 
Tours of special facilities 
Student performances 
Formal dinner 

Party at a favorite off -campus site 
Buy memorabilia at the bookstore 
Faculty lectures 
Professional conferences 
Staying in a residence hall 
Business-related seminars 
Residential college reception 
School receptions 
Visit to former college site 
Children's program 

We were a bit surprised at these results, students at the university are 
academically oriented and characteristically very studious. We expected 
that these traits would carry over into their post-graduate lives, and be 
reflected in their Reunion weekend interests. This appears not to be the 
case. 



80% 


20% 


78% 


22% 


67% 


33% 


66% 


34% 


64% 


36% 


48% 


52% 


45% 


55% 


44% 


56% 


37% 


63% 


36% 


64% 


33% 


67% 


31% 


69% 


31% 


69% 


26% 


74% 


24% 


76% 


23% 


77% 
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Some PactOrg Affecting Attendance 

lEfldJtiflfl. As a low- coat alternative to a private university, the 
student body may be more representative of the state's socioeconomic 
mainstream. We hypothesised that many of the alumni might be of the first 
generation of their families to attend college, and that home life there- 
fore would have presented little or no opportunity for modelling attendance 
*t reunions. 

This turns out to be true for the earliest graduates, but less true 
for graduates of succeeding decades. Only seven percent of the Fifties 
alumni repoerted either of their parents graduating college; 69 percent of 
the Eighties alumni remember either of their parents graduating college. 

££§£.. A few studies have shown that an average cost of a three-day 
reunion is about 200 dollars. The cost of a Reunion Weekend is below this, 
about 150 dollars, yet is perceived by some as too expensive, and appears 
to be a factor in attendance. Only ten percent of attenders thought 
Reunion Weekend was too expensive, while eighteen percent of non-attenders 
thought so. 

SjESiifiS- Where a graduate's spouse attended college, or whether or not 
he or she attended college at ail, was related to Reunion Weekend attend- 
ance. 

Table 4 

From where did your spouse graduate? 
Ever attended 





Reunion 


Weekend? 


« 




Degree/ 1 nst itu t ion 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Yield 


No 4-year degree 


26 


55 


81 


32% 


This university 


22 


64 


86 


26% 


Public college/university 


13 


84 


97 


20% 


Private college/university 


15 


66 


81 


19% 


Not married 


13 


107 


120 


11% 


Total 


89 


376 


465 


19% 



Interestingly, alumni were most likely to attend if they were married, and 
their spouses had no 4-year college degree. Perhaps for "two-college" 
couples there is a degree of competition between the two reunions, whether 
temporal, financial, or otherwise. This competition might not exist at all 
where one partner had not received a degree, and to a limited extent if 
both partners had attended the same school, a partner who had not attended 
college at all might find the opportunity to "sample college life" invit- 
ing. 

Volupteer jsm. Alumni who are active in the Alumni Association are 
more likely to have attended a Reunion Weekend. 
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Volunteer status and Reunion Weekend attendance 



Ever attended 
Reunion Weekend? 



Degree/ Institution 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Yield 


Volunteer 


9 


12 


21 


43% 


Do not volunteer 


80 


364 


444 


18% 


Total 


89 


376 


465 


19% 



Conclua iona 

Pat, the "typical" Reunion Weekend attender, is older and lives rela- 
tively near the university. Pat is probably married, and Pat's spouse 
graduated from this university, if at all. pat reads the alumni news- 
letter regularly, and contributes to the annual fund. Neither the cost of 
Reunion Weekend nor transportation are problems for Pat, who probably stays 
home and drives in for the interesting activities. 

As the university matures, there are fewer Pats graduating. The 
student body is drawn increasingly from other parts of the state and 
country, students stay single longer! and, as a greater percentage of the 
population attends college, they will be more likely to find partners with 
four-year degrees. Attendance at Reunion Weekend will go down, and the 
university will lose touch with its largest constituency — its alumni. 

As the governmental well slowly runs dry, there is an increasing need 
for public institutions to find other sources of revenue. It is imperative 
that the university bring back more alumni for reunions, and keep their 
interest after the reunion tent comes down. The strength of an institution 
is measured not only in dollars, but in the degree to which people are 
willing to identify with it and share its values. 
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Recruitment in the 1990V. 
An Empirical Investigation of "Message" 
on the Enrollment Decision Process 

by: David J. Costello, Ph.D. 
Kathleen Dawley 
Maguire Associates, Inc., Concord, Massachusetts 

Abstract: 

The marketing messages an institution sends to the educational marketplace 
have varying impact at different stages of the enrollment decision process. It is 
suggested that by better understanding prospective students during the transition 
from the inquiry to applicant to enrollment stages an institution can better position 
itself for marketing effectiveness in an increasingly competitive arena. Results from 
a two-stage telephone survey of 263 inquiry students suggest that different elements 
of an institution's image and profile change in terms of importance over time. 
Similarly, these results show the varying impact specific messages have upon certain 
market segments at the different stages of the admissions flow process. 

"/ sow the crescent 
you saw the whole of the moon." 

The Waterboys 



Introduction: 

Through the incorporation of applied statistics in institutional image analysis, 
enrollment managers are better able to identify and reach potential markets and to 
influence interested audiences in the most effective and direct fashion. While there 
was once a time when institutional marketing was crafted by instinct, increasingly 
sophisticated technologies and associated analysis of institutional message, media and 
markets indicate and facilitate more scientific and more rewarding strategies. 

Research-based communications programs now define state-of-the-art marketing 
for colleges and universities in the 1 990*8. We have observed many award- winning 
and celebrated marketing pieces fail in their basic mission of assisting in increased 
student enrollments or enhanced student profiles. Design awards for admissions 
literature, standing alone as a measure of marketing success, brings to mind the 
antidote of the doctor who proclaims that "the operation was a great success ... it's just 
too bad the patient died" Enrollment managers who fully utilize sound research as a 
basis for marketing and communications programs realize pre-determined outcome 
measures - increased enrollments, improved student profiles - which are directly 
impacted by marketing messages and initiatives. 

Those institutions which can best harness and direct their marketing messages 
will more successfully meet the recruitment challenges of the current decade. To this 
end, college and university administrators have and will continue to explore in great 
detail the subtle relationship which exists between institutional images and student 
recruitment. Moreover, they will begin to fully understand how these images and 
messages are received and evaluated by key market segments as well as how the 
impact of these messages change with the passage of time. 
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Methodology: 

Seven months prior to their final enrollment decision, 483 prospective students 
were telephoned and asked a series of questions eliciting their impressions and 
attitudes regarding the college-choice process. A stratified random sample of 
prospective students was drawn with emphasis placed on seven regional markets. A 
foUow-up study on these respondents was performed at the post-enrollment decision 
stage. Of note: 

• each interview lasted approximately 1/2 hour in length, 

• 70% of the initial respondents were contacted at the post-enrollment 
stage, 

• information gathered on these students centered on competition, image 
formation, information sources, psychological traits and general 
demographics, and 

• statistical tests performed include CHAID (an automatic chi-square 
interaction detector), means comparison tests and factor analysis. 

In this study 263 of the respondents were analyzed for their impressions of a 
speafic private institution. 5 Eight images - each representing a different facet of an 
institution - were addressed and measured at both the inquiry and final enrollment 
stages. These images or issues included: degree of familiarity with the institution 
geographic location employment opportunities after graduation, quality of academic' 
programs, quality of campus life, national reputation, intercollegiate athletic programs 
and overall value-for-the-price. Hie institution these students evaluated was the 
students first-choice school at both the inquiry and final enrollment stage. 

Five distinct market segments were investigated. They include: Gender (male 

2S, ™l l &£ C ° m l *? ve ! { , low ! moder ?^' ^eh), High School Class Rank (top 

6%, 6%-25%, and 26% or higher), Institutional Type (public or private), and Decision 
Type (inquiry stage first choice school as the same (Same) or different from the final 
choice school (Changed)). 

These markets were chosen with two reasons in mind First, gender, family 
income and high school class rank are marketing niches than can be addressed directly 
through communications campaigns that utilize either institutionally gathered data or 
College Board information (e.g. College Search). Secondly, institutional type and 
decision type serve to accentuate differences between the two primary educational 
sectors public and private) and the images that differentiate those students who know 
their final enrollment school quite early in the admissions process from students who 
changed their decision (same and changed). Chart 1 displays the numeric breakdown 



Only students who had identified a first choice option at both the 
inquiry and final decision stage are included in this analysis. 
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As detailed: 



54% of the respondents are 
women, 

The modal family income 
category is $40,0OO-$79,999. 

Over 20% of these 
respondents rank in the top 
5% of their high school 
class. 

65% of these students 
selected a private school as 
their first choice option at 
the inquiry stage. 

When the final enrollment 
decision was made 55% of 
the students chose to enroll 
in a private college/ 
university. 



Chart 1 
A Distrfrution of Respondents 
by Maritet Segments Analyzed 
Market Segments 



K.S. Rank 



(n»t Typ» (F5n»l) 



Oacitton 



Three statistical techniques were 
used to measure the varying impact 
specific institutional images have on the 
college selection process. First, means 




100% 



20% 40% 60% W»% 

Percentage of Respondents 

comparison tests (both t-test and Analysis of Variance) were used to evaluate the 
relative impact each image has on the college selection process. Secondly, a chi- 
square technique called CHAID was used to help identify the image(s) that best 
differentiates two groups within a specific market segment. Lastly, a factor analysis 
was conducted in an attempt to move away from the dangers of single attribute 
analysis and toward the arena of sophisticated image analysis. 

Data Analysis and Discussion: 

The primary focus of this section involves student perceptions of specific 
institutional images and how these perceptions change over time. Table 1, on the 
following page, displays the average (mean score) rating each institutional image 
received, by market segment, at two distinct stages of the a dm ss ions process. 
Additionally, this table shows whether the students' perceptions have changed 
significantly over time. As one would hypothesize, among all students the degree of 
familiarity with their first choice school rises as they move toward their final 
enrollment decision. 

Gender. At the inquiry stage women inquirers, more than men inquirers, are 
inclined to cite the important role quality academic programs and campus life 
ambience will play in their enrollment decision. Table 1 shows that when the focus 
of attention changes to the final enrollment stage, women, more than men, find an 
institution's national reputation playing a more significant role in their enrollment 
decision. 
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Table 1 

Mean Score Analysis: Institutional Images by Market Segments 



Familiarity 
inquiry Rrtal 



Gender 
Mate (N= 122) 
Female (N=1 41) 

Family Income 
Less Than $40,000 (N=47) 
$40,000-$79,999 (N=91) 
$90,000 or Higher (N=52) 

H. 5. Class Rank 
Top 5% (N=52) 
6V25%(N=171) 
26% and Higher (N=31) 

Inquiry. Inst Type 
Private School (N=171) 
Public School (Nr92) 

Rnal, Inst Type 
Private School (N=1 44) 
Public School (N=1 19} 

School Decision 
Has Changed (N-205) 
The Same (N=54) 



X81 

3.89 4.68 



3.68 
386 
3.92 



176 
4.03 



3.91 
3.79 



4.68* 

* 



4.60 
4.67* 
4.71 4 



3.8S [4,81 f 
386 4.67* 
3.97 \452f 



4.70 
4.63' 



4.68* 
4.67* 



Geographic 

Location 
Inquiry Final 



3.83 4.67* 
3.93 4.69* 



♦.07 
422 



4.22 
4.02 
4.35 



4.35 
4.12 
4.13 



4.18 
4.11 



4.14 
4.18 



4.14 

4.22 



4.01 
4.16 



4.07 
397 
4.16 



4.31 
4.04 
4.00 



4.15 
399 



4.20 
396 



4.07 
4.17 



Employment 
Oppt. After 
Graduation 
inquiry Rnal 



4-29 4.11* 
4.36 4.23 



4.32 
4.37 
4.26 



4.51 
4.34 
4.14 



4.37 
4.27 



4.40 
425 



4.34 
4.31 



4.15 

4.17* 

427 



425 

4.17' 

4.10 



424 
4.05* 



4.31 
4.01 



409* 
447 



Quality of 
Academic 
Programs 
inquiry Final 



4.27 
446 



430 
439 

4.31 



451 
439 
420 



445 
425 



432 
437 



4.36 
425 
4.47 



4.48 
4.29 
443 



437 
429 



444 
429 



437 
438 



432 
424 



431 
446 



Qualify of 
Campus Ufa 
inquiry Rnal 



402 
428 



419 
412 
4.26 



414 
432 



406 
419 
4.31 



National 
Reputation 
Inquiry Final 



3. as 
4.00 



3.81 
3.94 
3.92 



3.68 
3.93 




415 429 
4.20 4.14 



413 
421 



413 
4.31 



428 
4.19 



421 
434 



405 
3,78 



407 

3.76 



3.87 
417 



406 


3.16 


3.60* 


3.81 


3.82 


3.65 


406 


3.61 


3.74* 


3.67 


3.53 


3.21 


3.93 


3.48 


3.59 


3.76 






3.95 


3.55 


3.64 


3.65 






3.75; 


3.52 


406 


3.87 



Athletic 
Programs 
Inquiry Rnal 



Value for 
the Price 
nquiry Final 



333 
3.65 



3.56 
3.57 



3.54 
3.62 
3.47 



3.63 
3.61 
3.41 



3.61 
3.49' 



3.60 
3.53 



nquiry Final 
X99 425* 
418 4.42* 



X98 
404 

427 



423 
428* 
445 



404 441 
409 437* 
430 423 



4.40 
423 




3.49 
185 



400 

4.21 



422* 
44JT 



405 431* 
424 4.47 



Note: | 1 represents instances where significant pahed-comparison' differences occur. 
Note: * represents instances where perceptions change significantly over time. 
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For men, the perceived enployment opportunities after graduation and the 
institutions national reputation played a lesser role in their college decision. At the 
inquiry stage men and women attach a similar level of importance to an institution's 
national reputation. However, when the final decision was made, women still attached 
a high level of importance while men, on average, down-played its role in their 
decision. For both men and women the value for the price element increased in 
importance when making their final enrollment choice. 

Family Income. At the inquiry stage athletic programs play a more important 
role in the college choice decision for modf rate-income students than for low-income 
students. This issue rates relatively low in terms of importance for all students and 
there is no significant difference noted among these students at the final decision stage 
on this issue. Low-income students are more likely than moderate-income students to 
cite the importance of national reputation in their college choice decision. 

As moderate-income students move down the admissions funnel, the importance 
of employment opportunities after graduation and national reputation lessen. These 
same students attach a greater degree of importance to the quality of campus life and 
value-for-the-pnce issues in their enrollment decision. 

High School Class Rank. Students who rank in the top 5% of their class cite 
the importance of a quality campus life more often than do their lowest ranking 
counterparts. At this same stage, the low-ranking students do not find an 
institutions national reputation to be critically important to their college choice 
decision. For students whose high school rank is between 6% - 25%, the perceived 
employment opportunities after graduation and national reputation diminish in 
importance at the final decision stage. Among this group of students, the quality of 
campus life and the overall value for the price increase significantly in terms of 
importance. 

Institutional Type (Inquiry Stage). At the onset of the college choice 
process, students who chose a public rather than a private institution were more 
familiar with their first choice school. Similarly, these same students believed at this 
stage that the public institutions were a better value-for-the-price. Those students who 
chose a private school as their first choice option attached a greater degree of 
importance to the issues of quality academic programs and national reputation. 

Table 1 shows that at the final enrollment stage the issue of national 
reputation continues to differentiate these two groups of students. The student who 
initially chose a private institution places a greater degree of importance on the 
reputation of the school than does the student who chose a public sector institution. 

Table 1 also displays the perceptual changes from the inquiry to final 
enrollment stages for students who expressed an interest in public institutions; they 
place a lesser degree of importance on the issues of employment opportunities and 
athletic programs. The students who chose a private institution, on the other hand 
place more importance on the quality of campus life and the overall value- for- the- ' 
price. 

Institutional Type (Final Stage). There are clear differences among these 
students when classified by the type of institution they chose for enrollment. Although 
only the issue of national reputation serves to differentiate these students at the 
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inquiry stage, this study finds that those students who enrolled in a private institution 
assign a higher degree of importance at the final enrollment stage to the issues of 
geographic location, employment opportunities after graduation, the quality of the 
academic programs, the quality of campus life and the national reputation of the 
school than did those students who enrolled in a public institution. Only one issue - 
value-for-tne-priee - is more important to students who enroll in a public institution. 

11 T he Perceptions that significantly changed over time for those students who 
enrolled in a private institution were the quality of campus life and the value-for-the- 
price. In both instances the perceptions of importance increased. For those students 
who enrolled in a public institution the issues of geographic location and employment 
opportunities diminished in importance while the value-for-the-priee perception 
increased in importance. 

School Decision. At the inquiry stage those students who committed early to 
their first choice school attached a greater degree of importance to athletics than did 
other students Table 1 shows that at the final enrollment stage these same students 
perceived employment opportunities after graduation to be critical to their enrollment 
decision. Moreover, this group valued the national reputation of the institution thev 
enrolled in more so than students who changed their school option as they moved 
toward their final enrollment decision. 

Table 2 moves the focus from an analysis that compares the impact certain 
stand-alone images have on a student's college choice decision to an analysis that 
focuses on the specific cluster images that serve to best differentiate between two 
groups of students within each market segment. To this end, CHAID analysis was 
performed on the five market segments. The eight institutional images analyzed in 
table 1 (familiarity, geographic location, employment opportunities after graduation 
quality of academic programs, quality of campus life, national reputation athletic ' 
programs and value-for-the-priee) were used as independent predictors of group 
membership (e.g. the group a student belongs to in each market segment). 

CHAID analyzes the individual response patterns to determine which image 
cluster can best differentiate between two groups of students (e.g. men and women). 
For example, Table 2 shows that 46% of the inquiry pool are men. If this institution 
sought to increase the number of males within its inquiry pool it would need to stress 
aspects of the institution other than campus life. Indeed, when students state that 
campus lite issues play an important role (importance ratings of 4 or 5) in their 
enrollment decision the percentage of men in the inquiry pool decreases frtm 46% to 
41% Conversely, if students do not find the issue of campus life to be of critical 
importance (importance ratings 2 or 3) the percentage of men in the inquiry pool rises 
to 59%. It is important to note, however, that nearly 70% of the students found 
campus life to be an important criterion in their enrollment decision. 

For top-quality students (those ranking in the top 10% of their high-school 
class), high quality academic programs are important. At the inquiry stage if 
students state that quality academic programs will play a very important role 
(importance rating of 5) in their college decision the percentage of students in the 
inquiry pool who rank in the top 10% of their class rises from 46% to 69%. 

Significant predictors are tbund at both the inquiry and final decision stages for 
students who did not enroll in their inquiry stage first choice school (78%). At the 
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inquiry stage, those students who find an institution's national reputation to be of 
little importance in their enrollment decision (importance rating of 1) are the least 
likely to change their school choice with the passage of time (61%). Those students 
who are most likely to change their decision are the ones who place a moderate degree 
of importance on national reputation (importance ratings of 2 or 3); 92% of these 
students do not enroll in the school they identified as their first choice option at the 
inquiry stage. 

At the final decision stage the perceived employment opportunities after 
graduation serve best to differentiate students on changed first choice. If students cite 
the employment issue as playing a very important role in their final decision 
(importance rating of 5) the likelihood of changing their inquiry choice decision school 
is only 66%. For those who find employment opportunities to be less to moderately 
important (importance ratings of 1-4) and who cite as critical the importance of 
national reputation (importance rating of 5) the percentage of students who will not 
change their inquiry choice school decision is 67%. 

As might be expected, value-for-the-price becomes critical to the understanding 
of why a student chooses a private over a public institution. At the inquiry stage, 
among students who do not place a great deal of importance on this issue (importance 
ratings of 1 and 2) the percentage choosing a private institution as their first choice 
option decreases from 65% to 8%. Yet, if this is a moderately important issue 
(importance ratings of 3 or 4) the percentage choosing a private institution is 51% and 
79%, respectively. Among those who evaluated this issue as moderately important 
(importance rating of 3) and who cite the importance of national reputation 
(importance rating of 4 and 5) the percentage choosing a private institution as their 
first choice option increases to 88%. 

When the focus of attention switches to the final enrollment stage the issue of 
value-for-the-price continues to dominate. If students see this issue as very important 
(importance rating of 5) the percentage of those who will enroll in a private institution 
decreases from 55% to 43%. However, if this issue is seen to be low to moderately 
important (importance ratings of 1-4) the percentage enrolling in a private institution 
increases from 55% to 66%. Following this latter group of students, if they also find 
very important (importance rating of 5) the issue of employment opportunities after 
graduation the percentage of students enrolling in a private institution increases to 
9V,i. 

Table 3 reveals the results of a factor analysis conducted at both the inquiry 
and final decision stages of the admissions process as well on the changes which occur 
in students' perceptions. A tenet of this paper is that disparate images interact and 
change over time to provide an institution with the opportunity to prioritize the 
messages it sends to the educational marketplace. 

At the inquiry stage ths cluster message which resonates strongest involves 
non-academic issues. Visibility seems to be the key. The attributes contributing most 
to this message involve intercollegiate athletic programs, the quality of campus life and 
the overall value-for-the-price. The linkage between athletic programs and campus life 
is interesting, intimating that athletics, in this context, may be valued more for 
atmospherics than for its actual sporting element. 
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Table 2 

CHAID Analysis: Key Attributes by Market Segments 
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Table 3 

Factor Analysis: Salient Images and Message Penetration 



Salient 
Image 



Inquiry Stage 




Soclal/Norv 1 




Investment 


Academic Issues 1 




Concerns 



f 



Inter-CoSefflate Athletic Programs 
o™T 9 . Qa#*y of Campus Uf* 
Components Vatue for ttw Price 



t 



t 



Employment Oppts. After GnxfuMton 
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. .~ Whe j jocus^g on specific market segments we note that four groups display 
significant differences. In general, students who rank in the top 6% of their high 
school class, females, those choosing a private institution or those who were committed 
early to their final college choice attach more importance to a message of 
atmospherics. This suggests that a marketing brochure directed at inquirers and 
prospects highlighting personable, friendly campus interaction may carry a more 
effective message, especially to female rather than male students, top quality rather 
than moderate quality students and students who display a preference for private over 
public institutions. 

At finai enroumen t stage a noticeable change in message impact is seen 
Whereas non-aeademic issues dominate at the inquiry stage, Table 3 shows that 
academic and investment outcome issues rise to forefront at the final enrollment stage 
It appears that students, in general, are drawn toward an institution due to visibility 
and atmospheric issues but base their final enrollment decision on a more substantive 
set of criterion. Four images significantly contribute to this image: quality of 
academic programs, employment opportunities after graduation, national reputation and 
geographic location. 

The academic and investment messages are interpreted as more important by 
students who are female, who preferred private institutions at both the inquiry and 
final enrollment stages or who determined their final choice college early in the 
admissions process. Thus, the changing dimension of message impact is quite 
important. These findings suggest that students respond differently to institutional 
messages at different stages of the admissions process. Therefore, the effectiveness of a 
brochure mailing or other marketing initiatives is dependent on both the content and 
the timing of the message. Hypothetical^- speaking, a brochure that presents an 
atmospheric message may be effective in translating inquiries into applicants. 
However, this same piece will be less effective in converting these applicants to 
enrolled students than a brochure that emphasizes issues which center on 
investment/academic outcome messages. 

Lastly, a factor analysis was conducted to further define the themes most 
important to students at different stages. Confirming the previous findings displayed 
lor the final enrollment stage, this analysis shows that students find issues which 
relate to academic quality, national reputation and employment opportunities after 
graduation to be significantly more important as they move closer to their enrollment 
decision. More importantly, this change in perception is constant acruss all five 
market segments analyzed. 

Conclusion: 



The analyses presented in this study give clear indication that certain messages 
are more salient at particular stages of the enrollment process. These findings 
indicate that atmospheric rather than academic issues define first choice schools at the 
inquiry stage, while academic issues such as strong academic programs and perceived 
employment opportunities after graduation surface to dominate in terms of importance 
at the point ol final enrollment decision. Wise application of these findings will allow 
an institution to more fully maximize recruitment efforts by asserting the most 
persuasive messages at the most appropriate moment in time. 
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Public Versus Private Education: 
The Perception of Value and the 
College-Choice Decision 

by: David J. Coetello, Ph.D. 
Suzanne Szydlik 
Linda Phelan 
Maguire Associates, Inc., Concord, Massachusetts 



Abstract: 

The perception of value as it relates to education is critical to understand in 
these days of budget-cutting and program evaluations. For many students, this \- 
perception is best understood as they contemplate the decision to enroll in either a' 
public or private institution. How "value" intertwines with students' perceptions of 
cost and quality is investigated in this paper. Moreover, the perception of value is 
explored as it relates to the likelihood of students applying and enrolling within a 
particular institutional type. 



introduction: 

Trade offs. When students contemplate enrolling in one particular institution 
over another they are both consciously and subconsciously making trade-offs - 
matching the positives and negatives of one institution against another. Although 
these subliminal trade-offs occur throughout the admissions flow process they are most 
manifest when a student has been accepted to a variety of institutions. It is at this 
juncture that tough decisions have to be made. It is at this precise moment when a 
student starts to realize the potential consequences of his/her enrollment decision. The 
perceived value of the education now becomes juxtaposed with the student's perceived 
needs and wants. The proposition set forth in this paper is that public institutions 
become more attractive to a student when s/he defines value heavily in terms of cost, 
while private institutions become more attractive when the student defines value in 
terms of experience. 

Ideology. It is important to note that students do not always engage in a 
systematic process of elimination of schools from their selection pool; rather, they 
exclude certain schools because of specific ideological constraints. Although the United 
States has been described as a "melting pot," reality intimates the contrary. The 
failure of complete assimilation has contributed to the development of an ideology 
which has social, political and economic components. Given the current - and 
accepted role social and economic stratification play in the development of ideology it 
should not be surprising that educational institutions are, as well, analyzed by 
students in terms of these constraints. This paper focuses on one private university 
and examines whether ideological barriers indeed have a decisive effect on the type of 
institution an individual chooses to attend. 

The ideological components, when viewed through the lens of academia, serve as 
potential blocking mechanisms for students as they contemplate their college-choice 
decision. A comprehensive discussion of these blocking mechanisms at the ideological 
level is needed if enrollment managers are to fully understand why specific college 
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types are precluded from the prospective students' college choice set. Although this 
paper addresses specific reasons why a student may choose one particular institution 
oyer another it can only tangentially address the blocking mechanisms which serve to 
dictate or direct the student's college selection process. 1 

Given that the educational sector is a primary vehicle in the transmission of 
ideology, any change in the current social structure has clear ramifications on the 
shape, direction and role of higher education. For example, in many colleges and 
universities today, a potential conflict is developing in the area of financial aid. This 
conflict arises because ideology suggests that the opportunity to attain higher education 
should not be dictated by individual finance; yet, current-day economics are premised 
on the fact that the individual, not the government, bears primary responsibility for 
supporting higher education. Given this scenario, it is important to note whether 
students from low-income families are more likely to identify with and enroll in a 
public institution than are their high-income counterparts. 

Methodology: 

A selected random sample of nearly 500 prospective college students was 
interviewed over the phone during the fall semester of their senior year in high 
school.* The interviews, each lasting approximately 30 minutes in length, addressed 
issues concerning college choice options, evaluations of specific institutions and an 
assessment of personal goals and objectives. Nine months later, 263 of these students 
were again contacted and asked questions concerning their college choice decision. 
These questions allowed for a pre-test post-test' assessment on why students identified 
a specific institution as their first-choice option at the inquiry stage and what factors, 
if any, caused them to change their decision at the final enrollment decision stage. 

These prospective students evaluated seven characteristics as to their relative 
influence on the college choice decision at both the inquiry and enrollment stage. 
These characteristics evaluated for quality/importance included: geographic location, 
academic programs, campus life, reputation nationally, inter-collegiate athletic program, 
employment opportunities after graduation and the overall value for the price. The 
latter two characteristics represent direct investment outcomes for these students. It 
is our hypothesis that the degree to which these investment outcomes influence the 
final enrollment decision varies based on specific student socio-demographic attributes. 



For example, the contemplation of attending an all-black institution such as 
Howard University may never enter the mind of a non-black student On a more 
subjective or non-ascribed level, the idea of attending a very expensive university 
may never enter the mind of a prospective student whose family is not financially 
well-endowed. Hence, the idea of costs as it relates to value is important to 
understand since the perception of value may be a latent function of costs. 

* The students in this study were inquirers to a highly selective private 
institution situated on the outskirts of a major Northeastern city. A stratified 
sample of students was drawn from the inquiry pool based on major regional 
markets. Those students who did not report a first choice school option at the 
inquiry stage were eliminated from the analysis. In all, the college selection 
processes of 263 prospective students were subjected to this detailed analysis. 
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In an attempt to understand the enrollment decision process two indicator variables 
are used: institutional type (public or private) and family income (low-income or high- 
income). 

Throughout this paper references are made to describe specific groupings of 
students and key market segments. They are: 

• Institutional Type: The type of institution, either public or private, to 
which the student stated was their first-choice option at both the inquiry 
and final enrollment stage. 

• Private-Private: A student whose first-choice option at both the inquiry 
and final-enrollment stages was privately controlled. 

• Public-Public: A student whose first-choice option at both the inquiry 
and final-enrollment stages was publicly controlled. 

• Public-Private: A student whose first-choice option at the inquiry stage 
was publicly controlled but at the enrollment stage was privately 
controlled. 

• Private-Public: A student whose first-choice option at the inquiry stage 
was privately controlled but at the enrollment stage was publicly 
controlled. 

T 

• Family Income: The low-family income category represents a student 
who reports a total family income of < $60,000. The high-family income 
category refers to a student who reports a family income of $60,000 or 
higher. 

• Tuition Costs: The tuition cost for each institution selected by students 
at both the inquiry stage and final enrollment stage was collected. The 
dollar amount does not include room and board costs. 

Analysis of variance (AN OVA) and stepwise regression techniques are used in 
this paper. ANOVA is used to investigate both differences and changes in students* 
perceptions of their first-choice school as they progressed through the admissions 
funnel. The seven institutional characteristics along with tuition costs are measured 
for group effects across the four college choice options (Table 1). 

A stepwise regression technique is used to assess the impact the seven 
characteristics (and the two indicator variables, institutional type and family income 
level) have on two dependent variables: perception of value and tuition costs. 
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Chart 1 
A Distribution of Respondents 
by institutional Type 

Intttutonai Type 



PrtvttB 



Data Analysis and Discussion'! 1 

Chart 1 shows the distribution 
of students across two institutional 
types - public and privately 
controlled institutions. The data 
show that 171 of the 263 students 
interviewed chose a privately 
controlled institution as their first 
choice option at the inquiry stage 
(66% of all inquirers). However, 
when the final enrollment decision 
was made, only 141 students actually 
enrolled in a private institution (55% 
of all inquirers). 

Table 1, presents an analysis 
of eight institutional attributes by 
four groups. This table measures the 
change in students' perceptions as 
they progressed down the admissions 
funnel. 

As one would expect, these 
students became significantly more 
familiar with their final choice school 
as they moved from the inquiry stage 
to the final enrollment stage. Those 
inquirers who expressed an interest 
in a private institution at the inquiry 

stage but enrolled in a public institution experienced significantly more change in 
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3 A more detailed analysis of the data reveal that 71% of the students who 
chose a private institution at the inquiry stage enrolled within a private college. 
Similarly, 75% of the students who chose a public institution at the inquiry stage 
enrolled within a public institution. 

Although not detailed, this study found that 19% of these students changed 
their institutional type from private to public while only 9% changed their 
institutional type from public to private. It becomes quite clear, then, that at the 
inquiry stage the vast majority of students have already selected the arena in which 
they will compete. The question arises, then, are certain ideological mechanisms at 
work that preclude a private school option for some students or discourage others 
from attending a public institution due to a perception of prestige and reputation 
(the latter point suggesting not only the reputation of the institution but the 
reputation of the family involved in the college selection process). 
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Table 1 
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First Choice School Attributes by Four Group Classification 
(Inquiry Stags and First Choice Stage Comparison) 



Attributes 


inq.: Private 
Final: Private 
Average 


Inq.: Private 
Final: Public 

Average 


Inq.: Public 
Final: Private 
Avenge 


lnq.: Public 
Final: Public 
Average 


Significant 
Differences 
















Inquiry Slag* 


3*85 


3.53 


432 


3.97 


no sign, dtff. 


Final Cholca Stage 


4.68 


4.76 


4.70 


4.61 


no sign. dlff. 


Nat Difference 


-£034 


-1.245 


-4783 


-.6377 




GEOGRAPHIC I OC, 


1 TiON 










Inquiry Stage 


4.16 


4.25 


4.04 


4.13 


no sign, diff. 


Final Choice Stage 


4.20 


4.04 


4.23 


3.90 


no sign* df ft. 


Net Difference 


-.0286 


+.2500 


-.1364 


♦.2239 


no sign* diff* 


OPPORTUNITIES 4/ 


: TER OR AD U A 77 


ON 








Inquiry Stage 


4.40 


431 


4.43 


4.22 


no tign. dlff. 


Final Choice Stage 


4.34 


3*98 


4.13 


4.03 


1-2 4 


Net Difference 


♦.0500 


♦03947 


♦0.2381 


♦.2031 


no tign* dlff. 


QUALITY OP AC 4 PI 


zHUC PROGRAM 


s 








Inquiry Stage 


4.45 


433 


4.35 


4.21 


no sign, dlff* 


Final Choice Stage 


4.45 


4.20 


4.35 


4.28 


no sign. diff. 


Net Difference 


-4192 


+.250 


♦.0000 


-3455 


no sign, dtff* 


CAMPUS LIFE 


inquiry Stage 


4.09 


432 


433 


4.15 


no tign. diff. 


Final Choice Stage 


4.30 


4.24 


4.13 


4.15 


no sign, diff* 


Net Difference 


-.2525 


-3154 


♦.1429 


♦.0000 


no sign* diff* 


NATIONAL REPUTATION 


inquiry Stage 


4.11 


3*88 


3.87 


3.69 


M 


Final Choice Stag* 


4.03 


3.78 


3.57 


3.60 


M 


Net Difference 


♦.1333 


♦3000 


♦3040 


♦.0625 


no sign, diff* 




MS 


Inquiry Stage 


3.52 


3.40 


3.70 


3.78 


no sign. diff. 


Final Choice Stage 


3.61 


3.61 


3.52 


3.48 


no sign. diff. 


Net Difference 


-.0045 


. -3941 


♦.1905 


♦.3385 


no sign. diff. 


VALUE FOR THE PRICE 


Inquiry Stage 


3.97 


4.00 


4.13 


4.33 


4.1 


Final Choice Stage 


4.31 


4.62 


3.78 


4.38 


*1 42 


Net Difference 


-3564 


-3750 


♦3478 


-3462 


4,2 3-21 


AVERAGE TUITION 


COST 










inquiry Stage 


$12,177 


$12,276 


$2,306 


$1,805 


1-4 3 1-4 3 


Final Choice Stage 


11,188 


1828 


10,126 


1,751 


3-4 2 1-4 2 


Net Difference 


-1,007 


•10,448 


♦7,820 


-54 


1,2 4-2 13-214 


Sign. DM. Code: 


(D 






W 





1 .151 
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terms of their familiarity with their chosen school than did students who were 
interested in public institutions at both the inquiry and final enrollment stages. 4 

On four attributes, geographic location, academic programs, campus life and 
athletic programs, no significant differences emerged which serve to differentiate 
between the four groups of students. Among these four attributes, the quality of the 
academic program was evaluated quite highly by these students. Conversely, the 
quality assessments of these institutions' athletic programs were less positive. 

The perceived employment opportunities after graduation become a 
differentiating issue at the final enrollment stage. Students who opted for a private 
institution at both the inquiry and final enrollment stage are more apt to assess their 
final choice school more positively on this aspect than do those students who enrolled 
in a public institution. 

When focusing on the image of national reputation Table 1 shows that students 
who indicated a private institution as their first-choice option at both the inquiry and 
final enrollment stages are more interested in a school's reputation than are their 
public school counterparts. The issue of value for the price takes on significant 
importance for most students as they progress through the admissions cycle. Those 
students experiencing the greatest change in perception are those who indicated a 
private school preference at the inquiry stage but enrolled in a public institution. 
Conversely, the issue of value for the price became less important for students who 
indicated a public school preference at the inquiry stage but ultimately enrolled in a 
private institution. Interestingly, it appears that students who indicated a private 
school at the inquiry stage seem to be the most cognizant of the overall value of an 
education. 

Lastly, Table 1 shows that tuition costs vary across groups as well as through 
the passage of time. The data clearly indicate that most students become more 'cost' 
conscious as they move toward their final enrollment decision. Even among students 
who chose a private institution at both the inquiry and final enrollment stages the 
average tuition cost declined by over $1,000. Interestingly, those students who 
switched their college choice from private to public saved, on average, over $10,000 in 
tuition. However, those students who switched their choice from public to private 
incurred an increase in tuition of only $7,820. 



* An analysis of variance test was performed on these eight attributes. 
Tukey's HSD paired comparison test was used to measure significant differences 
between groups. In all instances where significant differences emerge between two 
or more categories, the overall model was significant (p< .05). 

Although not shown, no significant differences emerge among the four groups 
when focusing on gender, ethnicity, 1st generation and academic ability (Bank and 
SATs). Those students who attended a public high school show a greater propensity 
to identity and attend a public college/university. Conversely, those students who 
attended a private high school are more likely to identify and attend a private 
college/university. This finding may be related to family income where the data 
show that students from low family incomes are more prone to identify a private 
college at the inquiry stage but enroll in a public institution. Similarly, those 
students from high income families are more apt to identify and enrol! in a private 
institution. 
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_ Table 2 

Stepwise RogtBsston Anaty^ Vah* and Costs 



J 



Inquiry Stage: 



Results of Stepwise Regression of 
"Value for the Price" on Selected 
institutional Images and Attributes 



Results of Stepwise Regression of 
Tuition Cost at the Inquiry Stage on 
Selected institutional images and Attributes 



Independent Variable f 



b t-value 



OpptAftsr Graduation 
Inquiry , tot Typo 



0481 0483 0472 4475 
0470 0.134 0411 241 f 
1490 0.413 4479 



independent Variable p 



Ouafhy AaacL Fmynma 
V*ua tor tfw Pries 



p 


$ 9 


b 


t~vafue 


2226 


S37 


0429 


4.154 


-1292 


503 


41200 


-1488 


-He 


419 


-0.195 


•2.32S 


7162 


2919 




2441 



= . 150 



Enrollment Stage: 



Results of Stepwise Regression of 
"Value for the Price" on Selected 
Institutional images and Attributes 



Results of Stepwise Regression of 
Tuition Cost at the Enrollment Stage on 
Selected Institutional images and Attributes 



Independent Variable 


9 




b 


t— vaJus 


independent Variable 


P 


•9 


b t-valuo 


Duality Aea& Program* 


0.35$ 


0494 


0404 


4444 


Oppt After Graduation 


1334 


572 


am 


2433 


final, Tuition Costa 44E4S 


147E45 


4449 


-4.428 


Vafa* for the Price 


•1662 


449 


-0.272 


-3.743 


Athletic Program* 


0.121 


0454 


0.159 


2450 


Quality Acad. Program* 


1285 


593 


0.178 


2.168 


Inquiry, but Typo 


-0491 


0.110 


-0.231 


•3.085 


09091 a pf tit ^scaiton 


652 


420 


0.149 


2427 


Family Income 


0457 


0.113 


0.156 


2498 


FamMy tneom 


1625 


705 


0.160 


2404 


Iroarcapi 


2.753 


0499 




7.474 


> liUafcept 


•1289 


27S4 




-0.499 






R f = 


.226 















Variables Included in 
A: Institutional Type 
B: Income Group 

C: Tuition Costa, Bret Choice School 

0: Geographic Location 

E: Opportunities After Graduation 



the Stepwise Analysis 

F: Quality of Academic Programs 
G: Quality of Campus Life 
H: Reputation, Nationally 
I: Quality of Athletic Programs 
J: Value for the Price 



Note: Only variable* which met the p< .OS criterion ware Included In thefinai analysis. 



Table 2 presents the results of four stepwise regression procedures. Changes in 
two dependent variables, value for the price and tuition costs, are measured against a 
series of institutional images and attributes. 5 As noted, these analyses encompass 
information gathered both at the inquiry and final enrollment stages. 



a For brevity sake, only variables which add significant understanding to the 
overall model are presented. 
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Value /hr the Price. At the inquiry stage only two variables - employment 
opportunities after graduation and institutional type - significantly interact with the 
students perceptions of value. These two variables explain nearly 18% of the variance 
in this dependent variable. This finding suggests thaf certain students, even at this 
stage, choose an institution based on its relative vah-j for the price. 

However, when the focus of attention switches to the enrollment stage, we find 
several variables which interact with these students' perception of value. At this stage 
positive assessments of an institution's academic and athletic programs serve to 
enhance the perception of value while increasing tuition costs serve to diminish this 
perception. Two variables, family income and institutional type, also interact with 
these students perception of value. 

Tuition Coats: Three attributes quality of academic programs, value for the price 
and athletic programs - interact significantly with an institution's tuition costs. 
Simply stated, the more positively students assess an institution's academic programs 
the more willing they are to pay higher tuition costs. Conversely, value for the price 
and athletic programs have an inverse relationship with tuition costs - as the 
assessment of these two attributes increases the likelihood of paying a high tuition 
cost decreases. 

Table 2 shows that at the enrollment decision stage these students clearly 
associate certain investment outcome measures with the amount of dollars they are 
willing to invest into their college education. When students perceive positively the 
quality of an institution's employment opportunities after graduation, its academic 
programs, and its geographic location they are willing to pay more dollars for their 
education. Yet, the perception of value decreases as tuition costs increase As with 
the perception of value, a student's family income level significantly interacts with the 
amount of tuition dollars s/he is willing to pay. 

*u fable 3 moves the analysis and discussion away from the realm of statistics to 
the realm of application. Through the use of prediction equations it is possible to 
assess the impact specific institutional images have on the perception of value 
Moreover, it is possible to measure how the institutional type a student chooses 
either private or public - impacts upon his/her perception of the institution itself. 
Related back to the initial discussion of ideology and potential blocking measures it is 
through this form of analysis that it becomes possible to assess the impact family 
income has on the perceptions of value. 

Table 3 shows that, at the inquiry stage, family income does not significantly 
interact with students perceptions of value or with the tuition costs they are initially 
willing to pay. However, among those students who selected a public institution at 
^ inquiry stage, there is a greater inclination to perceive a high value for the price. 
At this initial stage only one image the perceived employment opportunities after 
graduation significantly interacts with the students* perception of value. 

Students at the inquiry stage are inclined to pay higher tuition prices if they 

programs. Operating in an inverse 
direction, the more positively these students assess an institution's athletic program 
and^e relative value for the price, the less willing they are to part with their tuition 
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Value and Costs: Inquiry ami Enrollment Stage Analyses 



] 



Inquiry Stage: 

Value ■ 1*80 ♦ 0.46(E) ♦ 0.38(A) 
3.89 s 1 .89 ♦ 0.46(445) * 0.36(0) 
4.27 = 1.89 4 0.46(4.35) 4 046(1) 



Institutional type prsfersncs 
at tht Inquiry stage signifleantfy 
Interacts wtth the 
perception of value. 



Costs * 716139 ♦ 2229(F) ♦ -1252(J) ♦ -966(1) 

$8,033 s 7162 ♦ 2229(4.25) ♦ -1252(4.07) ♦ -966(3.63) 

(Institution Typs & Income Group do not contribute significantly to the model). 

Enrollment Decision Stage: 

Value m 2.75 ♦ 0.355(F) + 0.121(1) ♦ -5.601 07E-O5(C) + -0.391(A) 4 0.257(B) 
446 s 2.75 ♦ 046(4.35) ♦ 0.12(346) 4 -5.8E-05($8 453) ♦ -049(0) + 0457(0) 

347 b 2.75 ♦ 046(445) * 0.12(346) * -54E-05($6453) * -049(1) + 0457(0) 

4.61 = 2.75 ♦ 0.36(4.35) ♦ 0.12(346) ♦ -54E-05($6453) 4- -049(0) ♦ 0457(1) 

442 = 2.75 4 0.36(445) ♦ 0.12(346) 4 -5.6E-05($6,853) 4 -049(1) ♦ 0457(1) 

Costs s -1289 * 1334(E) 4 -1682(J) 4 1285(F) ♦ 852(D) 4 1625(B) 

$6,076 s -1289 ♦ 1334(4.19) 4 -1662(442) a 1285(445) 4 852(4.05) 4 1625(0) 
$7,700 m -1289 4 1334(4.19) 4 -1682(4.32) 4 1285(445) 4 852(4.05) 4 1625(1 ) ♦ 

Code Mnd Legend 

A: Institutional Type; 0 a Private 1 e Public 
B: Income Group 0 » Low Income 1 = High Income 
C: Tuition Coats, Rrat Choice School, Enrollment Stage 
D: Geographic Location 
£: Opportunities After Graduation 
F: Quality of Academic Programs 
Q: Quality of Campua Ufa 
H: Reputation, Nationally 
1: Quality of Athletic Programs 
J: Value for me Price 



Not surprisingly, students from 

high-Income famines are 
significantly more likely to enroll 
in a high-priced institution. 



Ths highest Value for the pries' Image 
Is obtained by students who sniwfl In 
a private Institution and are from 
high income famines. 



Interesting findings are uncovered when attention is focused on the final 
enrollment decision. This table shows that family income significantly impacts upon 
the perception of value as well as the amount of tuition a person is willing to pay. 
The perception of value is enhanced best when a student: positively assesses an 
institution's academic and athletic programs, pays a progressively lower tuition rate, 
enrolls in a private institution, and is from a high-income earning family (perception of 
value: 4.61). 

Given similar assessments as the above regarding the institutional attributes, 
this table shows that a student from a low-income family who chose to enroll in a 
public institution has the lowest perception of value. This finding begs the question, if 
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ths student does not believe that s/he is receiving a good value for the money spent 
lit ^ V f t ?. hu ?^ er to . enroll , m a institution? One possible explanation 

£fj!L^ at ^ S ^f 11 . 18 caught in a visa between what one desires and what one 
can obtain - the sociological expression of anomie may be apropos. The low-income 

!^\k^i!?iK t 5f ■ V8lu ? o£ a private education (see thVcohorts who have 
dtosen this path) but this option may be viewed as too risky. Interestingly, a student 
from a high-income family who chose to enroll in a public institution is able to 

f^fl^f aCtl0nS mt0 a hi e her Perception of value than do students from lower- 
income x amines. 

- ... but not surprisingly, Table 3 shows that students from high-income 

Win!^f m °? hSu ^ to enroll in higher-priced institutions than are students from 
ft"*"- Specific attributes - employment opportunities after graduation, 
geographic location and quality academic programs significantly interact with the 
w^e« of students to pay a higher tuition rate. The more students evaluate these 
aspecte of an institution positively the more they are willing to part with their 
educational dollars (Wounding this equation, however, is that the perception of 
value decreases as tuition costs increase. Clearly, there is an equilibrium that 
enrollment managers and financial planners have to find between what they offer 
students and what they charge them for the opportunity to attend their institution. 

Conclusion: 

f . . This b ™ f analysis demonstrates that students' perceptions of an institution at 
the inquiry stage vary from those they held at the final enrollment stage. Although 
jU ? Q b ^ ^ ucti ™ t<> ^ idea that certaiTstulfnU are * 
l n e Z ? UegB choice . ded810ns by 8 Pecific ideological blocking mechanisms it 
does illustrate that private institutions, regardless of family income, are held in higher 
esteem than are public institutions. Furthermore, this analysis shows that students 
from low-income families are consigned to public institutions even though they realize 
the limited value for the price. 6 reunze 

Mm J* Yntial proposition that low-income students would define value in terms of 
coste white high-income students would define value in terms of experience is only 
moderately supported m this analysis. Low-income students, as expected, are 
significantly more cost sensitive than are their high-income counterparts. Yet 

!^K Ve i°^ - e - m T r theme in "ft studv » familv income becomes much more critical 
at the final deasion stage - ostensibly these students would prefer a private 
institution but are precluded from this choice primarily because of economic reasons. 

An institution has to be aware that certain messages it sends to the student 
marketplace may preclude certain students from inquiring, applyi ng or enrolling This 

^r.^ fa ? Umit6 i S6n ^' ** advantage pirate institutions have 

over public institutions in regard to the argument of value. Given the current 



h««w Q lj UU ] OUffh fi? "lament can be made that many public institution are of 
£K£ academic quality and, therefore serve as an attractive option for both low and 
XST' < 2? d , <mt8 Po^t is that low-income students exeTudTprivTte 

ThL^S^^ S 0 ? 1 ° f aUernatlve8 ******* they cannot afford attending Ihem. 
*ne converse does not occur, 
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structure where the marketplace dictates value and students have defined private 
institutions as a better value for the price, students from low-income families will have 
a more difficult time competing in the open market for competitive employment 
opportunities. Given the current financial situations at many institutions, the scarcity 
of financial aid dollars does not bode well for low-income students. The bifurcation 
which may result from this strained financial situation may lead to many private 
institutions to market itself primarily to students from financially well-to-do families 
who have the ability to pay the ever-increasing tuition costs. 
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Who are the Adult Learners in College 
Today and What Can We Do To Make 
Their Stay More Palatable? 
Denise M. Hart, Ed.D. 
Director, Adult Education 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 



With decreasing enrollments of traditional -aged students 18-22 
years old, colleges and universities are focusing more on the 
non- traditional adult learner, either the returning 
undergraduate or the new adult college enrollee. National 
Center for Education Statistics data reported that adult 
students compose 42% of the 12.2 million students enrolled in 
college, however, according to Aslanian and Brickell (1988), this 
number may actually be higher with total college enrollment 
perhaps 13.5 million and the adult share of college credit 
enrollment also higher when alternate means of collecting such 
information are utilized. (NCES relies on IPED data - 
Integrated Postsecondary Education System - which reflects 
college enrollment as of a given date in October of every year 
only) . Most institutions of higher education provide academic 
and support services geared to the full-time day traditional 
student. Most university offices are open 9am - 5 pm. Evening 
and other nontraditional students, both undergraduate and 
graduate are for the most part expected to adjust their 
schedules to conduct "school business" during the day hours of 
operation, regardless of their own work and family schedules. 
Now, however, with the surge in adult learners, 25 years of age 
and older, many institutions are establishing special programs 
or divisions to deal with the needs and interests of this 
cohort. 

In the Fall of 1985, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
established an undergraduate adult degree program "Success", at 
all three of its main campuses in Teaneck/Hackensack, Rutherford 
and Florham -Madison for adult learners, 25 years of age and 
older who wished to pursue baccalaureate {B.A., B.S.) degrees in 
any of the colleges of the university (Colleges of Arts and 
Science, Liberal Arts, Business Administration and Science and 
Engineering). These mature students represent individuals who 
have never gone to college before or those who interrupted their 
previous college studies and now returned to complete their 
degree (Hart, Note 1). There are several major benefits in most 
adult degree programs which are not available to the 
traditional -aged population: easier admission with simplified 
applications without SAT scores, proof only of High School or 
its equivalency, credit for prior learning (assessment of 
life/work experience by portfolio, standardized exams, etc.), 
homogeneous -by -age classes taken with other adult learners, 
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mentors/advisors available at convenient times throughout the 
calendar year and a support network. 

With the inception of the Success Program at FDU, and the 
appointment of a full-time University Director of Adult 
Education, a standing university committee was created to 
address relevant issues of adult education at this institution. 
The University Advisory Committee on Adult Learners composed of 
administrators, faculty, professional staff, enrolled adult 
students and graduates advises the Associate Vice-President for 
Lifelong Learning Programs, Vice Presidents for Academic Affairs 
and Student Affairs and the University President of the needs of 
this unique population. A primary role of this committee is to 
sponsor an annual University-wide conference on the adult 
learner. This conference model serves as an effective change 
agent for educating the university community {Hart, Birnbaum, 
Grob, & Webb, 1988). During the 1989-90 academic year, the 
University Advisory Committee required additional information 
about the profile of the nontraditional adult undergraduate 
student population which was unavailable from other sources. In 
1989 the committee generated an investigator -made survey which 
was distributed by mail to a random sample of 1262 undergraduate 
students, 25 years of age and older at all three campuses and in 
all colleges excluding the College of Dental Medicine. Four- 
hundred and fifty- five responses were received for a 36% 
response rate. Of the 455 surveys, 386 were found usable. 
(Auditors and other non -degree students were excluded from the 
data analysis) . 

Frequency distributions were calculated for all questions. 
Analysis was based on valid percent correcting for missing 
cases. The following summary of survey findings represents data 
across all three campuses only, although the university report 
produced did analyze data by individual campus as well. 

Survey Findings 

Demographic Characteristics 

Mean age of the survey respondents (N=386) was 33.48 with a 
S.D. of 8.18. Median age was 31.00. Age range was 25-69 years. 
The majority of respondents were female, 61.4%. Part-time 
student status (81.3%) represented the majority of students, 
tri -campus. The random sample drew 39.2% of the respondents 
from Madison, 17.2% from Rutherford and 43.6% from 
Teaneck/Hackensack. Most of the students were College of 
Business majors (40.0%) in the Business Management curriculum 
(24.4%) ). The sample represented thirty-five separate majors 
including undeclared and special. Attendance at FDU was a mean 
6.29 years with a S.D. of 4.91, a median of 5.0 years, and a 
range of 1-32 years. Table 1 represents a summary of the 
predominent characteristics and their distribution. 
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Table 1 
Predominant Characteristics 
and their Distribution (N=386) 

Sex 

Female 237 61.4 

Male 149 38.6 

Student Status 

Part-time Day 28 7.3 

Full-time Day 36 9*4 

Part-time Evening 312 81 '. 3 

Pull -time Evening 8 2.1 

College 

Liberal Arts 70 18.2 

Business Administration 154 40.0 

Science & Engineering 82 21 ! 3 

Arts & Sciences 73 19^0 



Majors 






Bio. (COAS) 


7 


1 . 8 


Chem. (COAS) 


1 


. 3 


Comp. Sci. 


10 


2.6 


Econ. (BA) 


13 


3.4 


English 


12 


3.1 


Fine Arts 


1 


.3 


History 


1 


.3 


Humanities (COAS) 


9 


2.4 


Psych. (COAS) 


14 


3.7 


Soc. (COAS) 


1 


.3 


Chem. (COLA) 


6 


1 . 6 


Communications 


<J 


2.4 


Econ. (COLA) 


1 


.3 


English (COLA) 


5 


1 . 3 


Fine Arts (COLA) 


2 


. 5 


Humanities (COLA) 


17 


4.5 


Int. Studies (COLA) 


2 


. 5 


Pol. Sci. 


1 


. 3 


Psych . 


8 


2.1 


Soc. 


1 


.3 


Acctg . 


23 


6.0 


Bus. Mgmt. 


93 


24.4 


Eco./Fin. (BS) 


19 


5.0 


HRTM 


1 


.3 


Mktg. 


19 


5.0 


Bio. (COSE) 


4 


1.0 


Chem. (COSE) 


3 


.8 


Civ. ET 


1 


.3 


Comp. Sci. (COSE) 


8 


2.1 


Const r. ET 


3 


.8 


EE 


26 


6.8 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Majors 
EET 

IE (COSE) 
ME 



n 

25 
1 
7 

27 



6.6 
.3 
1.8 
7.1 



Undeclared/Special 



Why Attend College 
Career advancement 
Self - fulfillment 
Salary advancement 
Career re-entry 
Career change 
Meet others 



294 
250 
133 
15 
57 
30 



76.2 
64 .8 
34.5 

3.9 
14 .8 

7.8 



Individual Profile 

The majority of respondents (82.8%) were employed full- 
time. Only 6.8% were not employed while .3% were retired. The 
remainder were employed part-time. The top three employment 
areas were: professional service area, 23.2%; manufacturing, 
21.6%; and health care, 8.7%. Other employment areas included 
education, government, retail, clerical, and skilled labor. 

When respondents were asked why the selected FDU, the three 
most often responses were geographic convenience (83.2%), 
academic reputation (37.6%) and specially Designed Adult Degree 
Programs (25.6%). Other responses to this question included: 
recommended by colleagues/family/friends (23.1%), opportunity 
for life/work experience credit (17.4%), special programs of 
interest (15.3%), tuition payment plan (14.8%) while other areas 
were less often selected. These data concur with Aslanian & 
Brickell's findings in their national survey of 1988. 

The top fo^r reasons for attending college likewise are 
supported by higher education literature. These areas were: 
career advancement (76.2%), self -fulfillment (64.8%), salary 
advancement (34.5%) and career change (14.8%). Other areas were 
less often chosen. 

Most of the respondent's educations were financed by their 
employer (63.2%) while 39.9% were self - financed. Only 11.7% 
received financial aid with other means of financing affecting 
only a small amount of students. 

Academic services at FDU were evaluated as adequate or 
better (admissions, registration, bursar, academic advisement, 
security, food service) . However, the majority of adult 
learners (61.3%) do not avail themselves of support services 
including the Learning Centers which provide free tutoring, 
Career Placement, on-campus computer facilities, Counseling 
Centers, Health Services, Financial Aid, Recreational facilties 
and student activities. 
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The question which asked "Which services not presently 
offered at FDU would you find most helpful?- elicited some 
useful responses. Most adult students across all three campuses 
were interested in mail registration (51.3%) and telephone 
registration (47.2%). An adult student services office was 
considered helpful by 36.6% while 31.1% of the respondents would 
like an adult student newsletter. An adult student orientation 
program, adult student association, adult student lounge and day 
care facilities were of interest to approximately one- quarter of 
the respondents or less. 

Overall, most adult students at the three campuses prefer 
attending school at the 5:25-8:00pm class hour (83.9%). Only 
16.1% considered the 8:10-10:40pm class hour more convenient. 
If these respondents had a choice of a 6: 00 -8 :30pm class hour 
37 8% would prefer that time slot vs. 5:25pm, daytime -anytime 'or 
8:l0pm. Overwhelmingly, these respondents are not interested in 
an evening split schedule where class meets for one and one-half 
hours on two separate evenings (68.3%). 

Greater than 3 /4s of the respondents plan to continue their 
education at the graduate level (75.5%). The graduate area of 
most interest was the MBA (55.2%), with the M.S. (22.6%) and 
M.A. (14.3%) closely following. These three degrees accounted 
for a cumulative frequency of 92.1%. The other options made up 
the balance. 



Discussion 

Many of the findings are not surprising. Adult learners 
have multiple commitments with their education being secondary 
at best. Hughes and Graham (1990) examined the interaction of 

m u i? le life roles of adults - The results of their research 
showed most adults do experience a wide amount of diversity with 
many individuals involved in three or more different life roles 
A national survey conducted for the Commission on Non- 
traditional Study (cited in Cross, 1981, pp. 98-99) identified 
perceived barriers to learning including situational barriers 
that arise from one's situation in life at a given time i.e 
home responsibilities, not enough time; institutional barriers 
which include those policies which discourage adult learners 
from participating i.e. too difficult to get enrolled, strict 
attendance policies, inconvenient schedules; and dispositional 
barriers whicn are related to thfe individual's attitude about 
themselves i.e. afraid that they're too old to go to school, 
lack of confidence, etc. Each of these obstacles must be 
overcome or initially prevented from becoming excessive and 
interruptive to the potential adult learner. Institutional 
planning to provide services and support can remove many of 
these barriers. * 

In other studies of women students alone, (Bruce, Hart & 
Sullivan , 1988, Note 2) reasons for returning to school 
paralleled those found in the FDU survey: career -advancement, a 
combination of career advancement and self -fulfillment, and 
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self -fulfillment. Interestingly, career re-entry and career 
change represented only a small percentage of the women 
surveyed, 6% and 7% respectively. In these same studies, 
special programs for adult learners were one of the most 
beneficial services noted by the women students (25.0%). The 
College Board study which conducted telephone interviews with 
more than 10,000 households nationwide to assess how adults 25 
years of age and older studied for college credit reaffirmed the 
need for logistical ease and career connections as some of the 
services most wanted by the nontraditional learner (Aslanian & 
Brickell. 1388). Texts such as Your Hidden Credentials by Dr. 
Peter Smith (1986) even recommend certain higher education 
institutions which satisfy the criteria for being "adult - 
friendly". Adults more than traditional -age students are ardent 
consumers and well aware of the investment they make in 
undertaking college studies. However, just as colleges need to 
adjust to the large enrollments of adult students, re-entry 
students must realize "...that universities were born in the 
Middle Ages and retain some of their medieval character .. .As a 
result, students can be expected to be treated differently on a 
campus from the way they would be treated in a business 
environment* where customer satisfaction dictates all." 
(Giczkowski, W. f 1990). 

The Success Program at FDU has always offered credit for 
prior learning, day, evening and week-end class availability, 
advisement during day and evening hours twelve-months a year, 
classes with other adults, mail registration, an adult student 
newsletter, and an adult student oganization. 

As a result of the Adult Learner Survey undertaken by the 
University Advisory Committee, we have initiated a university- 
wide adult student orientation and an adult student information 
center at each of the three campuses as of Fall 1990. We are 
also attempting to produce a university -wide student newsletter, 
"After Five" during this academic year. 



Conclusions 

The analysis of all collected data are yet to be completed, 
however the initial analysis has given us a preliminary profile 
beyond that previously available and has provided the groundwork 
for implementation of policies /procedures to make FDU a more 
palatable environment for the non- traditional adult learner. 
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Identifying the Career Planning Needs of Community College Students: 
Undecided vs. Indecisive Students 

Kathleen Keenan 
Director, Institutional Research 
Massasoit Community College 



INTRODUCTION 

Career decisions are a central developmental issue for many college-age students; 
they can be particularly critical for community college students, who may be enrolled in 
programs designed to prepare them for immediate entry into an occupational field. 
Commitment to a career goal, or at least the sense of progress towards a goal, can be one 
factor influencing student persistence or decisions to leave college. In previous Massasoit 
studies, students withdrawing from the college frequently cited changes in career plans or 
uncertain educational goals as a principal reason for their decisions to leave school. Thus 
students' career decisions can impact both individual development and student retention, and 
providing students with the assistance they need in this area is an important component of 
institutional effectiveness. 

This study grew out of the desires of Massasoit* Advisement and Counseling Center 
staff to develop better means of identifying students in need of career planning assistance 
and to improve services and delivery methods. Although the Advisement and Counseling 
Center offers a variety of career planning information and services, it has tiaditionally relied 
on students to seek out assistance when they feel the need for help. Many individual 
counseling appointments are devoted to career decision issues, and staff have offered a series 
of career planning workshops; but the feeling of counselors was that there are much larger 
numbers of students who would benefit from such support services. A proactive approach to 
identifying and contacting students appeared to be needed, as well as additional formats for 
career planning services. Institutional Research was asked to develop an instrument to help 
identify students in need of services. 

Recent literature on career development among college age students has been 
characterized as presenting a "confusing, even contradictory, picture of career indecision" 
(Newman. Fuuua * Seaworth, 1989). There is agreement, however, on the complexity of the 
phenomenon. Studies explore such variables as anxiety (Hartman. Fuqua and Blum. 1955, 
19SS), locus of control (Hartman Fuqua & Hartman, 19S3). feelings of sell efficacy (Taylor 
and Betz. 19S3) and identity issues (Holland and Holland 1977). Newman et al. suggest 
that some of the confusion in the literature stems from the practice in empirical studies of 
defining career indecision as a dichotomous variable. A number of authnis have attempted 
to clarify this confusion by distinguishing between levels or types of indecision regar ing 
career choice. Hartman et a]. (19S3) identified three types indecisiveness: acute situational, 
which involves external barriers to decision; developmental, which remediates with time; and 
chronic indecisiveness. which is long-term. Hartman et a!. (1985) suggest that developmental 
indecisiveness is situational, and open to informational approaches to remediation, while 
chronic indecision tends not to be resolved by these strategies. Kaplan and Brown ( 1 987) 
make a useful distinction between the states of being undecided, whereby a person has the 
capacity to use information to make decisions but is waiting for an appropriate time to do so; 
and of being indecish'e, unable to make decisions because of underlying psychological 
variables. 

A variety of instruments are available to identify and categorize indecisiveness. T he 
Car eer Decision Scale (CDS) developed by Osipow et al. (1976) appeared particularly 
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promising to Massasoit counselors for identifying students in need of services and providing 
data on the nature of those needs. The CDS is a short instrument, consisting of nineteen 
questions that use Likert-type response categories and takes 10-15 minutes to administer. 
However, before such an instrument could be practically utilized, a screening mechanism was 
needed to target students who might need assistance with career decisions for further 
assessment. Consequently, a question was developed for inclusion on an orientation 
questionnaire that uses response categories designed to distinguish the types of indecision 
suggested by Kaplan and Brown. This paper primarily concerns an analysis of responses to 
this question and others on the same questionnaire relating to career choice, and discusses 
characteristics associated with two of the groups that were identified, undecided and 
indecisive students. 

METHODS 

For several years, background and educational planning information has been 
collected from entering Massasoit students at new student orientation sessions. A nationally 
published questionnaire (ACT/ ASSET Educational Planning Form) was utilized; however, 
little subsequent use was made of the data collected. In 19SS, the Office of Institutional 
Research was asked to develop an institutional form to replace the published form. A new 
question format was used to elicit responses regarding support service needs and a question 
asking students to characterize their current levels of career planning was added. The new 
question was aimed at identifying larger numbers of students who might benefit from 
services, but would not sell identify as being in need of help. It was developed with 
assistance from Advisement and Counseling Center staff, based on counseling experiences 
and recent literature on the career decision process. Response categories attempt to 
distinguish between undecided and indecisive students, who may have different support 
needs. The institutional questionnaire was revised in 1959; some question wording was 
changed and the visual format was significantly improved. Students complete the form at a 
new student testing and orientation session; forms are collected by orientation staff and 
forwarded to Institutional Research for analysis. Because questionnaire administration occurs 
in a structured situation, over 95% of students respond to most items. 

Most of the data reported in this paper was collected from the Fall 1989 entering 
class of 2050 students. The group included first-time freshmen, transfers and students being 
re-admitted to the college after one or more semesters away. The entering student 
population was 50% female and 10% ethnic minorities, with 57% under the age of twenty, 
2S% twenty to twenty-five years, and 15% over age twenty- five. All were attending classes 
during the daytime and were matriculated in a degree program. About 60% were entering 
occupational programs and 40% programs designed to lead to transfer to four-year colleges. 
Three variables relating to the career decision process are the primary fucus of this paper: 
the level of career planning characterized by responses to the above question; the specificity 
of student occupational goals; and the intent to seek help with career planning while enrolled 
at Massasoit. 

RESULTS 

Student Needs for Career P 1 arming Services 

Changes in the entering student questionnaire have resulted in significant increases in 
early identification of students needing career planning assistance. The first change, from the 
ACT to the institutional form, produced somewhat contradictory results. Although both 
forms asked students to check off a number of areas in which they "might need help", 
differences in question wording and response formats on the two made comparisons difficult. 
The subsequent revision of the institutional form provided more conclusive results. On the 
revised form, the question was changed tc read as follows: "The college provides a number 
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of services to help students. Circle the letters of *//of the following areas for which you plan 
to seek help.". The same areas for assistance were listed 

Students indicating an interest in help with educational planning increased from 15.6% 
to 21.7% with the revised form; the percentage indicating an intention to seek help with 
career planning increased from 22.6% to 44.2%, although these increases cannot be attributed 
to the change in wording alone. The larger numbers of students indicating an interest in 
career and educational planning services served as powerful evidence of the need to improve 
services and delivery methods. For the remainder of this discussion, attention will be focused 
on career rather than educational planning, since more students perceive this as a need and 
intentions to seek this service were more clearly related to career decisiveness. 

Students' likelihood of planning to seek career planning assistance was related to age. 
sex and ethnic background. Intentions to seek help increased slightly with age. White 
female* were the group most likely to plan to use career planning services (47.1%); minority 
males were the least likely to plan to seek help (30.7%). White males (3S.5%) and minority 
female* (35.S%) were almost equally likely to intend to seek assistance. Ethnic differences 
were significant only for women (p .05); sex differences were significant only for white 
students (p .001). These differences in intentions to use services are disturbing when 
considered in light of some othei indicators of apparent need which will be discussed below. 
Intentions to seek career planning assistance were not significantly related to whether 
students indicated a specific career choice but were related to how they characterized their 
current level of planning (p .001). 

Levels of Career Decisiveness 

Students were grouped by responses about their current level of career planning; 
categories parallel the types of indecision proposed by Kaplan and Brown ( 1987). with the 
addition of a "pre decision" type for students who have not yet considered career planning 
issue* Response distribution for this question was as follows: 

Circle the statement below that best describes your current planning: 

I r m not very sure of myself and haven't thought much 

about goals or plans. (Pre-dcciston) 90 4.6*.* 

I've thought about my goals but making decisions is 

dif ficult »or me. !lndccisivv) >24 2fi.6*« 

1 don't have clear goals because I need 

more information. (Undecided) >20 2G.4% 

I have a fairly clear picture of my goals and 

how to reach them. (Decided) $35 42.4 
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Interestingly, the numbers of indecisive students enrolling varied significantly by orientation 
dates, wth the largest percentages registering during the final orientation sessions in late 
August and early September. 

The addition of this question proved valuable. It identified those w ho did not 
indicate their needs or intentions to seek help, but migiit nonetheless be in need of services, 
and provided data to assess the nature of career planning assistance that might benefit 
Massasnit students. A laige number of students who did not indicate an interest in career 
planning assistance did characterize themselves as either indecisive or undecided regarding 
their goals and plans. In both years that the question was used* over 25*« of the students 
survvvvd did i indic.ik thai they needed help wilh career planning but did characterize 
thcmsvlw^ as either undecided or indecisive regarding careers. Indecisive students were less 



likely than those who characterized themselves as undecided to plan to use college services 
for help with career planning (p<.01). 

On a related question that contributes insights on career decisiveness, students were 
asked to indicate their "career goal after you complete your education (occupation or type of 
work) 9 . Sixty-nine percent of entering students listed an occupation in response to this 
question; this included many students from the indecisive and undecided groups discussed 
above. The breakdown of responses provided some evidence of concurrent validity for the 
question on levels of planning. 

CAREER DECISIVENESS BY GOAL SPECIFICITY 
(Row percentages) 



No goal listed Specific career goal 

Pre-decision 63.6 34.4 

Indecisive 34.9 (55.1 

Undecided 52.1 47.9 

Decided 10.7 $<U 



Program Enrollment Patterns 

The programs and courses in which students with career planning needs become 
important when designing services and delivery methods for providing assistance. Students in 
different types of programs varied significantly in both the specificity of their occupational 
goals and their decisiveness. The table below breaks down career decisiveness by program 
type. 

CAREER DECISIVENESS BY PROGRAM TYPE 
(Row percentages) 

PROGRAM TYPE PRE-DECISION INDECISIVE UNDECIDED DECIDED 



Transfer 5.1 30.4 30.9 33.6 

Business Career 4.2 30.0 26.6 39.3 

Technical career 2.2 2L1 27.6 49,2 

Health career 2.1 7.7 9. c S0.4 

Service cau-ii l.S 23.2 19.9 55.1 

Developmental program 17.9 26.3 33.7 22.1 



Massasoit offers both the intensive developmental program (Latch) listed in the table 
above* which provides some career planning assistance as part of its cuiriculum, and a set of 
developmental basic skills courses in which students are placed through testing at 
orientations. Latch students are usually enrolled in at least one of those courses, but most 
students in developmental courses are not enrolled in Latch. In addition to the higher levels 
of indecision evidenced among Latch students, students identified as indecisive were more 
often placed in these pre-college level courses. 
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CAREER DECISIVENESS BY DEVELOPMENTAL COURSE PLACEMENTS 

(Column percentages) 

Number of Developmental Courses 





None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Pre- decision 


3.2 


5.8 


7.6 


6.3 


Indecisive 


22.6 


29.9 


33.9 


3S.S 


Undecided 


23.7 


23.2 


25.4 


I8.S 


Decided 


45.4 


41.1 


33.0 


36.3 



Targeted Mailings for Career Decision Workshops 

In the first year of this study, students who identified themselves as either indecisive 
or undecided regarding career goals were sent targeted mailings inviting them to workshops 
focused on these issues. The indecisive students were invited to a workshop that stressed 
more general decision-making skills and explored the career decision process, while the 
undecided group were invited to a more informational session covering career planning 
resources. Attendance at both workshops was disappointing. Of 217 "indecisive" students 
who were contacted, only seven attended the workshop to which they were invited; eleven of 
30S "undecided" students attended their workshop. Due to both the low attendance rate, 
and the large increase in the number of students in need of services (over 1000 in Fall 19S9), 
targeting of individual students was judged not to be cost- effective, and the Advisement and 
Counseling renter has focused on classroom presentations on career decisions as its 
preferred strategy. 

Group differences in Career Decisiveness 

Responses regarding levels of planning and specific goals were analyzed in relation to 
a nunibei of oihei variables . with particular attention to potential differences between 
indecisive and undecided students. A number of significant differences between these two 
groups emerged. Younger students and females were more likely to characterize themselves 
i\> .idecisive: although sex differences took a different pattern for different age groups, as 
seen in the table below: 

CAREER DECISIVENESS BY AGE AND GENDER 
(Column percentages) 

Under 20 20-25 Over 25 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 



Pre Decision 


6.2 


3.6 


4.4 


4.6 


3.5 


3.6 


Indecisive 


29.3 


35.5 


1S.9 


27.4 


16.3 


10.2 


Undecided 


30.5 


25.3 


31.9 


16.4 


20.9 


19.3 


Decided 


34.0 


35.5 


44.S 


51.6 


59.3 


67.0 



Sex differences in levels of career decisiveness were significant for students under 20 years 
(p .02) and foi those 20-25 years (p .001), but not for those over 25 years of age* Age 
differences ait; significant for both sexes (p- .01). 

Minority studer.fs. while almost as likely as white students to state that they had clear 
goals (38.1% vs. 42.S%), were more likely to be indecisive (38.1%) rather than undecided 
( 19.3%) when their goals were not clear, the opposite w;«j true of while students (p<.005). 
Sex differences in career decisiveness were significant only for while students, while ethnic 
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differences were significant only for men. Minority women's responses about their career 
decisiveness were more like those of white women than those of minority men. 

CAREER DECISIVENESS BY GENDER AND ETHNICITY 

(Column percentages) 

Minority White 





Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Pre-decision 


5.8 


3.3 


5.1 


3.8 


Indecisive 


39.5 


36.7 


23.2 


27.7 


Undecided 


20.9 


17.S 


31.6 


23.0 


Decided 


33.7 


42.2 


40.2 


45.5 



Differences between men and women, and white and minority students, were also 
apparent in the likelihood of having a specific occupational goal. Sex differences were 
significant for both white and minority students (p<.001); ethnic differences were significant 
only for men (p<.0001). Paradoxically, white women, the group most likely to state a specific 
occupational goal, were the most likely to plan to use career planning services, and minority 
men, most often undecided, were Ieasr likely to seek assistance in this area. 

GOAL SPECIFICITY BY ETHNICITY AND GENDER 
(Column percentages) 



Minority - White 
Male Female Male Female 

Specific career goal 49.7 67.1 67.7 73.0 

No goal listed 50.3 32.9 32.3 27.0 



DISCUSSION 

Data on the career planning needs of entering Massasoit students is consistent with a 
number of proposed theories of the career decision process. Responses In the question on 
career decision stages suggest that there are different groups of career undecided students 
with different support needs, as a number of authors have suggested. Groups that could be 
characterized according to Kaplan and Brown's distinction between "undecided" and 
"indecirive". or in terms of Hartman's "developmental" and "chronic" types of indecision, 
were identified* 

There are a number of findings that suggest different support needs for these groups. 
Students in the undecided group, who perceive their needs as informational, are more likely 
to plan to seek assistance with career planning and are less likely to specify a specific 
occupational goal in the absence of that information, than are the indecisive students. This 
pattern suggests that they more often have the capacity to find and use (he information that 
they need to arrive at a decision than do indecisive students, who were more likely to state a 
specific career goal although they they characterized themselves as having difficulty making 
decisions, and were less likely to plan to seek help. The contradictions in the responses of 
indecisive students would be consistent with Robbins (1987) discussion of career indecision 
from a self-psychology perspective, in which he notes that coherent and stable goals impact 
both the ability to form a plan of action for one's career and the effectiveness of 
information-oriented interventions. 

Other findings of this study can be immediately useful in career planning curriculum 
and service development at Massasoit. To begin with, the large numbers of students who 
need assistance document the need to address career decision issues in a context other than 
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thai of individual counseling. Program and course enrollment patterns of indecisive and 
undecided students suggest some possible strategies. The larger percentages of these 
students in transfer and business career programs would indicate that they are appropriate 
targets for services. In fact, a freshman seminar program that includes significant attention 
to the career decision process has been proposed for these two groups, and curriculum 
development is underway. This study supports the targeting of these programs, and suggests 
that career development components might include use of an instrument like the CDS to 
identify types of indecision, as well as using more informational approaches such as interest 
inventories. Classroom presentations on career planning in developmental courses would also 
be successful in reaching large numbers of indecisive students. 

Age differences in students' levels of career indecision are not surprising, given that 
career choice is a normal developmental issue for traditional college-age students. But in 
this younger students, distinctions between undecided and indecisive may he less clear, and 
the higher numbers characterizing themselves as the latter misleading. Some authors have 
suggested that a diagnosis of chronic indecision should not even be attempted until the mid- 
twenties; although Hartman et al. (19S3) suggest that eaily identification ean he useful for 
preventative purposes, one goal of Massasoit counselors. 

Gender and ethnic differences in career decisiveness are both more interesting and 
more disturbing than age differences. Intel relationships among these variables, along with 
goal specificity and intentions to seek help, are complex. Both women and minority students 
are mote likely to be indecisive. But women are also moie Ukelv than men to be -decided, 
indicate a specific occupational goal, and plan to seek assistance in planning eaieers. 
Minority men, conversely, are least likely to be decided, have a specific goal or plan to seek 
help. Theories of career development suggest some insights into those differences. Holland 
(1977, p.413) defines an "indecisive disposition" as follows: "This disposiiiun is seen as the 
outcome of a life history in which a person has failed to acquire the necessary cultural 
involvement, self-confidence, tolerance of ambiguity, sense of identity, and environmental 
knowledge to cope with vocational decision making as well as with cither common problems." 
This definition has implications foi l>uth women and members of minority groups. As 
"outsiders" to the dominant culture, the cultural involvement Holland considers necessary is 
to some degree blocked iu them; lacking this opportunity, other important factors may also 
foil to develop. Even those who are uiccessful in becoming involved in ihe dominant culture 
may find that it offers them few rewards thai behaviors thai for others ka i fo feelings oj 
self efficacy and confidence fen them lead to frustration and feelings oi exclusion. 

The literature on career development r. particularly lacking in both theoretical articles 
and empirical studies that focus on the career decision process for minorities and could 
provide some insight in examining the Massasoit data. In a comprehensive review of recent 
literature in the field, which covered 124 articles drawn from seven journals and the ERIC 
database, Savickas (1%9) cites only one study that focused on minority subjects a study 
of career decision interventions with Puerto Riean women. In contrast, the some review 
discusses a large body of research dealing with women's career decision including studies of 
sex -stereotyping of occupations among various age gjoups and populations, and the 
effectiveness of different intervention strategies. 

For minority men, the implications of the data discussed here are disturbing. While 
Women, including minority women, appear to be able to use some obstacles or limitations to 
career development to peculiar advantage. Although sex-stereotyping may constrict the 
range of potential occupational choices, it does provide them with clear guidelines as to 
which choices are appropriate. Indeed, the career goals of both Massasoit men and women 
are highly sex-stereotyped, with women choosing from fewer occupations. Thus the higher 
numbers of women who consider themselves to be "decided* about their career plans may 
not be an entirely positive finding, and the higher levels of indecision expressed may reflect 
their discomfort with the situation and the feeling that more information will not .t. dress 
their problems. In addition, the greater acceptability of help r eel ing bth.nior for women 
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makes ihem more likely to find the assistance they need in resolving career development 

issues. 

Minority male students face a different dilemma, with fewer apparent mechanisms for 
resolving career indecision. Their exclusion from the occupational structure of the dominant 
culture is not counterbalanced by the simple "solution" that sex - stereotyping offers to 
women. Moreover, as men, the help seeking strategies that might lead to successful career 
decisions are less gender appropriate. The situation of career-indecisive minority males 
could be seen more as the acute- situational type proposed by Hartman et al., involving 
external sociological barriers to decision rather than underlying psychological factors or 
developmental issues. Like women, the tendency of minority males to not view information 
as enhancing their ability to make a decision is based in part in reality. Although their 
higher levels of indecision could well be influenced by lower feelings of self-efficacy reported 
in the research, it is also an accurate assessment of the situation that faces them. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Review and revision of a student questionnaire, with input from end -users of 
information, dramatically improved the accuracy and utility of data collected from entering 
students, and provided new insights into their needs. Analysis of responses to questions on 
career goals and decisiveness suggests that Massasoit counselors are correct in distinguishing 
between undecided and indecisive students, and that services and delivery methods should be 
somewhat different for the two groups. While the two groups share some needs for further 
information and support, the sources of their indecision include different factors. Their 
ability to develop and commit themselves to career goals will be impacted by the kind of help 
they receive while at the college. Undecided students have the ability to benefit from the 
kinds of short term information-oriented interventions that are currently offered, and are 
more likely to seek and use these services: improvements are needed primarily in increasing 
the numbers of students who can be served. But helping indecisive students presents more 
of a challenge to counseling personnel and resources. Active outreach is clearly indicated, 
since students are less likely to seel: help on their own. Interventions that include some 
mechanism foi diagnosing the nature of indecision in individuals and referral to appropriate 
muucv-, nl assistance, along with more general information on the career decision process, 
aie most likely to be effective. 

The current emphasis on career planning presentations in the classroom should be 
expanded, perhaps targeting more students in developmental courses, ami include some 
further assessment of students' decision making abilities. The freshman seminar program 
being developed could be an import am early intervention for both undecided and indecisive 
students, providing information on tire career decision process and identifying students with 
chronic indecision for fun her assistance. Finally, the needs of women and minorities should 
receive particular attention as both curriculum and intervention strategies are developed, as 
these groups are becoming a growing majority of Massasoit students. 
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A CuKPAhiafl OF EXIT AHL 1 Itiffktft Jv.TI 1VE :*!UVEYS 



Margari-t K. Haddm. Office of ttn ■ V.i . < k < l>eau -.-i U*e Oolite 
David Weir, uffice of Admits ion.s 

Franklin hti''> CoileU* 

In :« rvvii-w «if Uieoroticai and mcUiodoJogicHl rei>eyr»ti on n*a»<jn5* for 
siiktcnt ntr.ritioiit Gilbert and (tanine ( H*oo • indicated th^t pre enrol Inent 
fruits 8i iv U-itt' important predictors of re-font ion tnan exi eriences in 
t.ikge and that high levels of social and academic; iutvuictioi: and 
i.-'-MiitiEKtnL to Uie institution predict persistence, cenjj^t^t with the 
m»doi proposed by "'into (1971?. Ifctfte) and supports by rei^arch by 
r?itft*arel]a and eoiJOHtfuos (Tvrtinsini. PasearelJa. Theophi j ides. & Lorang, 
HjHfi; pHF^mrelia, Uiby, «r Ivereori. 19*^). More recently. Tintc (1987, 
U«tt» ) argued that co i lege entrance and subsequent withdrawal are a 
baigitudmai procure that uccurs in stages and ttiat reasons for leaving 
probably vary with Uios#> stag^;. Institutions una. addle: different 
problems at different, stages ot transition to wHit'e atti Uion. Tiuis, 
retention re:»earr*h Lvginning fo grapple with t he cosupp-xity of the 
aecitric<n~nvjKing process that leads students to depart fr>:«* a giv*±n 
insi il-utjon. 

i^-cauKCf of Uie difficulty of reaimi ijig eonei-ptuai vmj iabies such an 
nib-glut iutt int v t!>; academic enmnunity. mstitut ionai re. >-arctieris often 
ivmruiM pfct-jKiO itthjieii asking students* aAout Uieir reaions lor 
wi tlniiawiiiu from hii Institution . While thifi is a logiciu way to t»egin to 
-.titty ;,mhJ>ii( attrition «t * tfiv*;n institution, Braxton, i'.ner, and Mossier 
i Uioiij -wiigger.t'ii \hat data from post-hoc studies sirotild L-n use»i cautiously. 
.>uoh *<l.udi«:j tend to be dci'-criptive artd sUteoretitaJ . of'Un even lacking 
. i.rffipar is-: m groups of retained students t'ferenzini . lyiV. Furthermore, 
: « »v:im.t tt*y givi* reasons for withdrawal l.hut ar* social jy acceptable 
r:>ti<4i<j] iztftiuns. When theoretical constructs tajch a:: coffimitaient , 

:iii»».ttMi it 41 ■ arid ba< ground characteristic:: were nit'H^irwi dong with 
i . protdt sikMi or difficulty in obtaining; dew i cou rse&t r 

i ui??iiCi.»l probJ«if«. ;u»d per:*««nal prohl»w^ hraxt-^41 ct ni. fnund that 
i » portf>:i pr»»bir'»i;i w»->t-e nut. LH^ortHnt !tt«H»<r:: acoouiit-int? '.or student 
wi« IrtrnwMl . Thi: 1 » :nt r ,^{i'7T previous !^y*-:u\ k h iiKii^at.irip. i hat 
d ir-'ii i 1 .; :. i 'a*. f.i»'«n a*»t':> r^iai^ t.o withlrawnj , it. iea:^- in saa*plei» of 

■''■hit?:- f iH-:ift f hiJ.r. ji^nun.^.. ;'»aner f i-^oj, I^.:>. 

ht ^xrr^i »?t h «. f . lMo*"" i proposed four ►og-ianat ion*? lor tjie tailure of 
rep'.*rUiJ pr r jL»Uiri:» to accent for witUraw^i: studerita ni^y iot be aware of 
their r^j.--on?;; :>Uidvtit!« are 'irr.-it^ie tu verbal is^ iH* -k or iti^egration and 
K-tfo'T ab'jtfK-t rfx-ii'M'* --J r'-nwerits may be linwi li in^r t»- Mrivij 1 . ia*-k of 
int-#tCnt! imi lierauf^ it in :*>naiiy un&t.vcptable; nn-.i st'Rivnts Stay iK>t witsh 
ti» i-riii'-itx 1 Ufc in^tifuti».4i* Hcn*ever. rh?ir i;tn*.iy i.-unid not identify 
wtiioh explanation i^ m:«t likely. 

In thif: paper we propose that tfte process; c i i;rnier:ji ♦wdir^f an 
important iife cxp^r i^nct- i:; a \xo co^iex nnd tliat x^ki- i».'i*orts frovi 
y«UpWit?; v* f hrt't a vt^' in re^K*ndofit.?/ own cognj* ive pi messing ot why 
thf.y U'.*k d parti*v*t;*r cour^o of action. As i«-or 'K ^xpinin events in tiieir 
iiv* :- s .*hs-;/ often , r; ^»it' v^r i j «us at.t riUstic«ri^ i .hnni| t * l*u Imnn S Frieze, 

nr t J-^/. ii L;e^mr* t-ossible that Mn* tHuifip. *xit. interviews 
r./iy fiMtiin- of Jii ud» -ritfj ' ref.4«-»n:;eL; ;'tn v»_vl: ffi;dete»i at th^r 
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t, ,n+* a student is wi J . hit awiii;j may he iiii luenced by suc.i,^ desirability ami 
r ■i««mii.-:Htion. since studtrttU; may atill ite trying to ;>n?:tify 3 decision 
to thessselves. Purveys co*ipleted aft*?r soeie tine may ^ n;-.<r^ 
intro^t-l ive P in that students say have t»ad time tu contemplate their 
cxil lege experience, have had other experiences with which help then gain 
perspective, and do not feel their self- e^tee* if? at r;t*ike by Hiving less 
^•cialiy desirable answers, particularly if the interview non threatening 
tTinto. ltfwY). Irr addition • thiey tmy no ionger feel a pai t of Uie college 
cumuaity and have h-ss reason to be reluctant tu crit icim.- Uie institution 
or other .-students there. Thun, students may give different reasons for 
leaving two or thref year;: *fter withdrawal than U&y dv\ at the time of 
l^aviro* 

This report, a comparison of responses to two dil l * rent kinds of 
surveys of student:; *i h ruiai liberal artr mlle^c with »n enmLlftiGnt of 
! inn ^t.is.lortt.5;. tine <:tudy involved exit, interview*; oundui t»d at the time 
tha* litudentb indicated Unii intent ion ti» witkiraw Jr*ifli J ne college; the 
»«th*T : * 1 1 v i y wais a * c ph-w. -urvey vuntluMy-d 5^1 -cat 2 two y -«ra after 
• .•*Mi!ii * wif.tidiMVMi from th»- t-nllefir:. 
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between Hovenber IHrf/ and May Uu>.t. >xit interview* m re conducted 
with lMJ students who weie withdrawing tron the college. tfh^i students 
contact**! tlie tu-ctfjemic advising off iw tu complete the paperwork for 
withdrawing from Ure col life, they were serfkiuled for re^u a m **i interviews. 
:;inee r-tnoe *tudcnta never completed withdrawal paperwork »i*d others misled 
tin»ii interview appointment?.;, 'I'd pt-roent of the student* wiio withdrew from 
I fr* <:»di^#- during that time were interviewed. 

interviews were conduct**! by ten staff people rep reyi-n ting the 
aeadcuii: advising office. th* 'Academic division diivctoir, the dean of 
6t.ud'iitu office, udfiUoiii'ns, .it id the president's offioe. The interview, 
whit-h <ijck nn averng<> f.f 4it m mutes to complete, included < variety of 
uti u- --tjn'i-d *nd Lipi ii- <-nd*«d '|U«v;tuq-itf abcui student,;;. pbm: . 
h :*viii;;, and swli;:t:««_« ti<n and d h;sati*;i >ict um with rn:afj<-n,; 
I a i ■>* j stnt: : nf lli-- • v^H;t ._■ ■ imfn..rf. in«'* -i.- 



; 1 



r^ao*jtitt f ov 
utvl ^t.udent 
nu» report w^re 



*i i *tt^ • .'-i'-ruiH »«i r* Mi^ios J«*r h'Hvn»; f n»- t *o I J , mu». .;■ i ri.r: about 
i i if t ii 1. 1 « 4 1. : tr* t i:iit.;i» i wiMr » i k • b^-M tn f-tit.-9.-k, ts s « j sMLii*);" ' if »n i a Mt.iijg£ on 
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fhv i^'i-'.fid i tj>}y irr r jive«i teit^piK»nv i:it»/rvi» t7;« wi 1 ^ 
m.«'' rji'ij im« i-ii thi . -n iMM win«/f» w«re i iuof»- 1 

r mJ * ■ * i iv :-tiifmier of Pm;*. !>k pnrpntto wo f j t»* ^*ur*i«Mr^? t !v 
::t.iKkftf : : who had ;Sr:<i Ju:it*d !r..mi tt^ie oulit-jiV- in b<^« wxth 
witfriiMWri rx-fore graduation. However, in this repi^rt, w* 
ei.*ipariru! llfc rM«prfi:-.i^ of tb.- withdrawn ntudentc to tt.o: 
ir*t. i vu'W-rri in ^t -uly \. 

Tift nongraduatv .Simple consiisted oi alternate nauii-:; 

*il students wlio had n^x pr^iu.ited in lyw. Tb«/ i+ b;j iiMieri;, an 
^iirnbir i« ti:: L'tafi" r.K*mr.«er find tw f'tucJents, alteffipteu to i^ihnt every 
L:Ludetit in thc» &'uni|.>ti*. Whcti r^pondcnit^ wi*re wai ; ibi»«. i-t^rviews were 
Jik -i • at th.il tiiii^; c'therwiWr they wete etiibd bv-t v : i J»ter date. 



ra ifij; tiir spring 
j e:^.i/.!fi: ;».-:> of 

whrr hs^l 
• re irr forested in 
• of it 
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Gji st*it. fncm* !iumbi.*r:: wer* obtain**! if students wr-r~ no t-jnger living at 
Uic number on record «nci the* students were call*.*! imitediateJy at their 
current prione nusib^r . Mnyf. calling was done between b mid 6 p.». on 
weekdays, t hough how? calls were made during, daytime and .a turd ays. Forty- 
*«v*jn nongraduates were reacted by telephone; only one refused to 
participate. Therefore, there were 46 re.^*jndenty , representing 15 percent 
of tlie total population of nongradustes amTig 1*4 matriculants 

Ttw. graduate sample consisted of a list of tte; y4 students wU> had 
graduated from tk? <*o Liege in four yean;. Tfiere were 4o i;r?iduate 
r* L*»>nd* nt s, rc? ■reLwitirig &J percent of Uie populat ic*i of graduates. 

Tlie interview had a structured format with both c**en -ended questions 
and questions with r(-^<«u^ choices or scales* by design, several 
fjiit-stions were identical to questions on the exit interview in Study 1, 
thus; pvr mi tting h comparison of the responses in the two udy methods. 
Specif i •-rally, questions regarding reasons tor leaving, int-aitions of 
tranferiing elsowherc. and satisfaction with collie p rug runs and life were 
th* rtMiiH'*. 

Th*. two samples represent similar, but not identical, cohorts at this 
'.^lMw. 'Flie *xir. interview rec^pondentr; matriculated between 1984 and 
lite**; tU« survey respondents ail matriculated in 19$4. Although admissions 
data suggest tl*at the characteristics or mntrieu fonts at the college did 
rn»t change- «tn any measur?ibi* character i sties during those years, any 

* "hanger* in college pmgrams mid facilities Vould certainly have influenced 
r» i U *. 

TU' exit interview r»*:pondentij were more iikeiy to h*- self -selected, 
s'inoe tliey had tu con tar- 1 academic advising to decLart? Uttfir intention to 
i^avc find then keep an appointment with an intend v-wr. speculate t\mt 
student r> willing to be intenriuwed may tie *->r.\ inclined t" feel positively 
Mbout f tw- 1 'v.lJeKi- and have le^s negative ivauony for Jeuviug the college 
than :;t.iK.k-nts whu ctn:»se not to be interviewed . Indeed. Unt was one of the 
: » :*:?c»nr. h i- duiug the second t:tudy. However, since column often use exit 
interviews to obtain information from withdrawing student; . we feel it is 
■:^f'ful 1 u •.umpare thr- Kinds of information received on t v,f interviews to 
kind.: »»f inffirm^it i«i r*-ceivt*j from the rMtroKp*-* 1 * i v** - trvey to qualify 
i 1 inl':-t-/jeu l'iiKti;ii{o uf f>r*f >ri:it.f*ly. 

v«i'£tru;<ju of HcuuLtu 

lif.o *y r;imi}ar issuer* wer^ rais**d in the exit interview and Uw survey, 
.'-it * t i» - f.-mphatfis 'hll^ r^l fr-jri uiie mctfr>t <m th*- nti^-r. s <.gctniing reascms 
i*tr icsivint! the colUge. on the exit interviews f'inanciaJ s easons and the 
rural ! -u-.it ion of t Jk- »v4 tcn^ w^re r^ank-i mi r>*ro impor? ..jit. than on the 

• 'ii •/* ;/; . uii t ^ulrv^•y. jjn; k fnui i i t. mui aJ^-ohcil * «j ^ i druK use were 
t'-i.- inl^nj Rii-irr sm|.vf.>rt/trit thnn in tlfe exi^ interview*;. 

iti r*Mdih£ in! *tit ifirif- *rHnsl*er, n fmulJer numf.»er •! r^urvey 
r' ; t-i.»H'.i»-nK: h.irj :.^?tiiaiiy trMn::i*-rred tf«n» Uie munli")- wIk> r- :ud f h^y inten<Jed 
r». ti ».-;<it jixtervi«'w:i iW* v:;. H3%). Howtjv-T, ^noLthT r-ercent on tte 
si:. ; .<«id th»?y still LMt.t.iKj»;*J to return rn :".-fr Air*', the nurt>er who 
r/i i t : fii,: -.i . : r«i Mt. tiim. ,»f *lic survey * i:: . u!^.;n :..'»k tn ttie number 
wi/r iviii t . -tiially iti»i:*irl t»:* trniKfer *>t tl^ Mri'.« .i ihen "\rf mt#»rview 
«b. *>. i'fi^ :har:f « • t iy-.ticrr «;! the inst it?itiort5- 1«> wti- h • ut interviewers 
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trit'.'ririi-.vj to transfer w*re :iimiiar to tlriose actually attend d by survey 
rc&pondeiita. that is. predominantly urban, public, and iv^ident ial 

in ratings of l.h\ i&l action with college program:;, I h* food service, 
fneilitiea. social ac;t.ivi ti^s:. Hitd faculty advising wore mentioned acong 
tin* PM'^.tt negM.iv< j Urns by hoi.h ssurvey respondents rind exit interviewees. 
Hi«wev*.r. exit interview**? alsrt mcntirciod dorn life, Uv? environment and 
phytic* t Location. Uie s»ta ! ] :;ip:e of Uie college, the library , and other 
student ^r. very negative, wn»avas survey respondents:: i iontd the dining 
c^buvu::. « ar**er 'k»v**lopwent fcerviees. availability of .iobv while in 
ojlkrgi-. tta atr ietue&s-i uf rule*:, and admissions standards? as negative. 
Ttius, Ivitn groups eiuptasized negative perceptions of ncinscndemic areas* but 
t'»K'Us^1 on slightly different factory. U>e** Table 1.) 



items; Evaluated Negatively 

Exit litttfcviews Telei'tai^ Ui£v*?y 



L'-th 



dorm Jifv envin»nment 
ph'?r | location 
. . .. * , • 1 1 ) f^f.' 



I ' -| 9 1 



dining commas 
career vervio^rs 
jobs in col &ge 
strictness (»f rules 
fu.: : -t andwrd:: 



J >od service 
! ucil ities 

»cial activities 
! fouity advising 



i s interview.- TciewiV'ne uirvty 



i : » t . t . « nr. i v a i i * ■ f -" ; " e< « t i r * t 



peer advising 
^lasssronBi >»ud lat ; ■ 
library 



l enity tnemberi; 

» lentution 
MU'iiity of faculty 
:jin-itil Htmosphere 
l iae of college 
p:»ysieuJ environment 



L'<«r. h ijtudic^ allowed that student u were positive abotis. interaction with 
»M-:*]t;/ renUru, freFthamn orient nticri, the quality of th" i acuity, the 
::**\h\ nio:;ph« *re . th*. :-;r;>* »«f Uie l?H fl . k i i h*« »*! tv i r- «f mient and 
fhyriii rij ,t. vr.it i«»n. Th-/ exit intorvieweeo were 1 alwu posit.ivi about dorm life 
Mfi» : Up- intramumi r;f <«tts pri^ran; the nurvwy j e:;p' indent.:- «ere also 
fn'-' -it.i'/f. itit.nl fiir ndvi:-:u» ; . « ' 1 ascrnom nin t ImL» I'ai-i I if u. hih! tlte 
I ihrai % j 
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As an aside, it i» interesting that physical *nviruii»Mit and dorm lite 
wcro aiiong tlie moui positive and tire xnotiL negative faut-oiv on exit 
interviews. Oloarly therf is not much consensus .>n the;;*- iL>sues. in fact 
som^ interviewees lisoed Uiem aa both positive and negativf, citing 
difference aspects of each ru; positive and nogativo. Thv oolJege's idyllic 
rural onvironnent alsu created fet-lings nf isolation; H* dorm life was 
i*-i^*t»Wj fu-' luii, Uil ■>t.>ac ! r i^tuo s fun H'tmotinKi; w;tu in* ruuve. 

'ihu.i. ^ludnfit.-: :-;ave sli&hUy different rnf-p.^tn os tui withJrawing when 
ii.tr i7i(v ■ it. »H}|«-ivnt iminti; in t im* . i-inaiK j>»i roa:'-«.-n-; and Uie rural 

:iU»4i iimv' N- ••■•sii'i factors Uj tat I- nhnit. Us c«ii mtvi v .i.-Wer 1 at;** -to-faco 
u-i ,..v--ii r ii imi t i'.n<sHeif ) iiian bomJoRi -*nd aJouh»d uu i dni/> use-?. 
.'.Muliiit... aot.ua i beUiviur Him*** leaving *ai&j*,-t;ts; that U m ;fer rate is 
U-fter indbrattd by actual abdication to colli^t-j r*ri »r«r t • • 1 during *-xit 
interviews, rather tirwi by intuition to r.t-aurrfer . 

Dii-c-u^ifi^ d i. isfaci .ions, th'? i.-xil. inU-rvi^^/i: i > u:_a.d *.«n physical 
ii?iitiur-:< uj Llit- .'uL I^i-j tbv survey rK^JostfciiU; tended t-.« ; orus uri programi* 
and pojkitK. it may be easier to taJk at » Ait physical Him: -wet untitles 
which i.anju-t easily ehan: J ,'d tfrian to piacv bbw*.* en fio dcvartaieuti; 

in an inl^iview set-Hng. TJie survey ref,-pr_4idonU> wer^ mo:; I positive about 
facilities. Perhaps h^vintf iCou* eiyewfiere and gaining a h-wsifi for 
Ci«par jsijn inclined t i^em to more forgiving of percoivid problems with 
fatalities. Tht> ^xit interviewee:? wv-re inpst posi j ive sbou'. »jols! life on 
« utff'UL-. :.ince J.-frviri|> friends is a diff icul t pai t nf u tion, aoeial 
Urn'fit:; spiv bv Laliy Liir-rtt at the lime ot wit frh .-<".« i , ruUit-r than 

»v<ditr> ps^iura ur policies. Later f4i, respondent,*-, may f-ei freer to 
.Hi»j:> 1 s.in-ir own or o f iior people' &s behavior %nrt : - cr itir^ ; iy . K.'Wiaps wu csui 
vxttj-nd Viriiij tiy.y/ t iyi>b'> ^#Ji-l of withdraws] ay, a rji-vi i pn^ntal process 
t" inr-i!Rt».. Kho idea mat t'xpJti iniriy uh^'fj decision to i» -^v a c<»lloge ftl«o 
nj-f.v inv«Jv»i- -i Jun;j i :.tMin^ ! rflikH. in p^refftiont;. 

!»» spiti. i'inhi ii-i.;./; HU.^:rtion tJiat pec^Le wito iiav- already left or 
-u- i.*:tvifiv Hi e nK>i " wiiiing t o t» honest :it»out t.rK. itv.*. \ i. itic u thsjn those 
wi.f. ..urr^ritiy »:ir*.db^1« pi-i-ipi^ undciub^i^Jiy l^vr- mi a I. i: r- r» ai:on; : ; for 
■ »ny k.n lift-. :-o d i f J'< -r*-r is; r«-:.pMiK:t-r {jmh. lp« two notfirxJu may 

r- t I tt-iviH * i:.p!.r ; st. !Jj« ',w< - ink'.;. \nA lvti*.*!-!- d i:.>horjet:ty . 

/i-T.-lm y. rtl.iro?:: * »f s <1.'»5 -ffti tii'm mxv i.liMii^f a; r-i.m.lM:t : . ::Minr<' an-fi gain 
!?:•!.' ••>:!. ■•'•!• jr-nop ».th«.:t' : 

Ih f'.ri/.-ii twe s»-ui:^.- * .Kit piviUii.jy ■ . 4iM- iln it.i - i t«. s -i ilft-rences in 

! i; ii::;-?-. I'ho .-x;t. interview:: wi*rt- • ■• u. su*. u-d int.*- f..v 1:^ but >.ho ^urv^y 

in ■! ■■f I by i i i » r *hi tf i/* . r • :|.^r -t •• i * s : m iy tr**: i m .tioii:' and 

i h- i - frc^-r I.-:- t ■• n* a tr- jt- 1 t ...| interview, in riddifjton, some 

mi' U».- ::urvi/y in t • i viows wr-r«* •/rHidni.:t.» d t>y ;'tud»/nt:;. wIm n ty nl>:o elicit 
r.-r- :i-.|i..-::t unrvr -n; :1 ircp »ndv-nt.s f:nt^ci. that fhoy r^re awaro of the 
i^-y-Ti. -::iy ?tof.iviti.-T studvfit J i IV- th^in ::t.3t"f or iV-u!':/ memt^ri:. 
iridf ..d. TinU>. ( 1 ;<:.:■'/ > w«nic<l t.l^t trained u^idctit intr-rvi- wcrs wty be more 
.•:!>■«.! iv thMi r.t-ifr .r t;nuivy for pic*:i:>-iy Umt r^ir^n. Sinco Lhe 

nr. -h wai; i.-umJik U- J for t i*^ puipus^ of tntttttuMcmi 1 pr.ijgran review. 
v-.'.'\vv thr*n f :Xi-di*:if. Iy t.»« i«.*»pmi^ Unsr tw^ Lype« nf int*r v v-wa, Lh^^w 
S"^.: ^-r-; w^r^ not «/ontro.U<d systematical J y . A jn««i.- oMr»-fni controlled 
r'-»ipari: : :'fi woubi iihut. ify wh»*tli»»r ttomr f?«o!^rs «/oiitr tin: I * d tn tli- 
ilif l^r-iji;. :; in th*.- re:jf<«nsw. Finally. Braxton et ^j. !9c^> wnrriifig 
Ut:» f r» pM;tnj cH::.;HM-ff»«cti-<i.-- may not. br- renr^n:*: Ur wit iriiavrai is worth 
r«v«*:n in?: fi^rr: clr»nr ;nt: sivas of dis^atij.ta^tiw* nmy n««i ir^ruvi-! 
n t • rit i» «u. ^MnJrnt*: atny urcibU? to arl i uint»* m»jr«- ,ir.; * t.ant ^onceptuaj 
Pfn'-n^P:' na :;u*^h a:: int v^rnt i § t r . t # « tfn? caitifiir: rrMmmnni t.y . 
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K'lwcvor, intirrviiw.--; with withdrawn sttvients vtiuy c* iiuv*? «Al^r uses. 
Kaaist iltffl) ar*?uod that, exit interview ^f>^ilcJ alw^y*: tx coriduetecl • 
in- hiding snirveyrs or studcnta who witWr^w between tern--, -.o aftaxss c-hantfes 
in perceptions of the institution and increase Uie probability of 
reenroi lB*»ff it. by stud' at. s on temporary leave. Tint .i maintained that 

rptunlitm ni&seswwsnt, both dewrihes what types of depart iv-'u occur and 
explain:-: events leading to departure in various groups. Institutions are, 
w: hopi't always trying to i&prove sjprviws and we bcli'Vf 4 hat both 
immediate poreeption.s saicIi as exit interviews and retrop- /tive evaiutions 
such au survey r^T»«nses piay provide ui&fuj intcmntion. ifi future 
rest.HD-h, i». nny be iiipurtant Lu examine whtthur pop ;op*.j. stained a 
year f»r tw», alt*-r ^:.u«l<-nis have wittiJrawii *Kiy b<- tetter indicators* of areas 
which ouuld L>^ iiAijruwti tu enhance reu*ntii4i uf rtuckiitL;. In t i ie meantime . 
ins* i ttii k»nni rtv. earthen; . : :Ji*.«u.id \k % aware i»i tr-md* :K-ii*r,; i<« dilT»*c*nt 
re:^p>*ii:d a ;:i *t v*«rL».»u; ^i/intr. 'dUn w\U«lrMw:«L t'r»«Mi i:-r# 1 ii • ■ . 

tfciemivw 

iI^ijM;. hr.tffatt:-; ;*nd turnover: Tt^ styiti is ><tni test c»f a 

■■anr-iiJ mrd^l i-f r.;ttit^ii! -itu iUon. h^wth in HitltH.-j: ;vduCAticM, i** 
* i i » » 

L* »- • l(» : . 

r-t^xtnta. .I.M,. }>rn : . I* . II . fr'HsJer. L>. VJfeLM. Tlie mi hu-nct- of student 
piMtiii.nr; on :;:ud*i:!. w i ii uwri ; d".i- ;.ji.r;. .. ifotf».-a rch Alt Higher frJucftLitai. 

(Si it *• -i I. • ir'.M., & '.iMfij?:'-, ( lUbb). !"utur»j dir^timis :n rt^-ajoh on 

voluntary uttr it un fumi i o 1 I -:-7 >md ;.if& vers it. i»js. Coitfefcv and 
Un j /wi 'Jii j . i*i . ' . 

I:.n:«! l hitman. . ■* frrn . . j .H. kI^o'o/. A th"oiiftu-aj I vrijpce .ive for 
iirid* s ri fanr'ting rr-ri:-ti..n:< 1 vjet im l^i! . v'j-UtiRa ..ocial iataiea, 

1^ r,n.if:;- , ii. f . , :..nn*. i. K. , V I'^i!. F'.r;. (iL^o LltaUtiit i*untj.wi 
SLLUt'^t'S. AiMlh Kl<!;" |{;>rh«*i bJtif.-Mti-jn I'tornri-rli fe-forf. ho. o, 
Wayhuijfion, U.\\: AAllK-KhiC 

la, E.T. • Uiby, t ^ Lver.^n. h.K. ihtt'O. A l» :;t and 
rtoofii ^ptuaHxHt.icu nt ^ f.r^retiual iik-M of co Liege withdrawal in a 
^w.jrf r inctit.ut i^i Po^tin^. toif dc^y lif feiUfAtitu . Utf-lUU. 

l\Miij»t. I,. C^JJt^t 'JUKJi.uL rUjulLuii and n:U!tiLi^i. Coll^o Board 

f^M.H fj,> % 81-1. New Ynrk: i College Kti trance BxHBiinal.ion Boarxi. 

Yayp-ir. ; ; ..ff.. (liw-'o. /ktju^tmont to thruat^iing events: A t?ieory uf 

M r» n;.ini • L\T. (la^:./. J«-: - i^nifvj atti ifi^m studies. IV /.V-VJ in K. T- 
J'.: --i/uroila iBl. >. Hew dir'-vtiwis fgji ir^tituLiuiai rw».'utttb: Studying 
L"in.k-ut ut-trJiti^n . nt*. .'»*.-. i?Mn Fraii'-ifsr-fi: Jtisi^y -Kr. 

i'^n:.ini. | # .T. f I'ar^arfii^. K.T.. Thf»iphi I C , h l**v.*\ip.. W.G. (I985>. 

/i i -* p ! jr-atjrm of ;# r»Mfh irr'«LyMr- vt« lidn* k*i *.»t iinfo :■ theory ot college 
st -id.-n? .-*( Lrit.i'ii. Thw Kv.ivw til Hj4JiM£?v t^iucatiui. i;i-v4u. 

Tin*'.*. V. iiSXfh>. \Jto\<*it ji .iqi hifiN^r cdurnti^;: n i h* ui • « ;c-vi 1 £syn thesis of" 
rv-'^ni Lvwatr;ii. Leviow m fcducati-;<^ i K^.vUvn- 4vf- 1'r'h. 

'i'lnff*. v. I ifliiii). i.imiU; of the».«ry and pra^tjvo sn t-UfJ>iii :<ttrilic<n. 

jruJ»n attriti'Ki. t"hi»r>u; «: liniv^rsiLy of Chj^art^ i i - 
'lint..!. V ; i&i&'i of L:tu*J»:i>t departure. -ij.nn;nui •! iiiilh^a: 
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Consider the following set of circumstances which are 
converging on altogether too many institutions of higher 
education and with alarming frequency as we enter the decade of 
the 1990 's: 

1. Significant numbers of tenured faculty in programs with 
decreasing student demand 

2. Professional staffs whose numbers exceed that of the faculty 

3. Deferred maintenance practices over the years which have 
resulted in serious erosion of the campus infrastructure 

4. Annual tuition increases which substantially outstrip the 
rate of inflation 

Sound familiar? The simple fact of the matter is that 
colleges and universities coasted through the halcyon days of the 
1970 's and early 1980's adding programs, personnel, and 
facilities in response to burgeoning student enrollments with 
little, if any atcention paid to strategic planning and cost 
containment. As the late 1980's brought a thundering crash to 
enrollment prosperity, many institutions do indeed find 
themselves overstaffed, overbudgeted , and underfunded in the face 
of declining tuition revenues. The call for serious planning 
activity in higher education has been long-standing: Richard 
Cyert, currently President of Carnegie-Mellon University, 
authored a paper in 1978 on "The management of universities of 
constant or decreasing size." George Keller's (1983) book 
entitled Academic Strategy; The Management Revolutio n in Higher 
Education , eloquently called for monitoring the organizational 
environment in which higher education institutions operate, and 
for establishment of appropriate planning structures and 
processes to respond to environmental constraints upon the 
colleges and universities. More recently, William Massy (1989, 
1990), Vice President for Business and Finance at Stanford 
University, has argued persuasively for cost-containment in 
higher education and for more effective assessment of 
productivity in both academic and administrative arenas of 
operation. 
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The purpose of this paper is to build upon the directives 
articulated by these leaders in higher education, as well as by 
others. The role of institutional research in the budget process 
at the University of Delaware is purely one of data support. 
That is, the Office of Institutional Research and Planning 
provides appropriate information for describing the current 
position of academic and administrative units with respect to 
fiscal health and productivity; it does not prescribe strategic 
directions in light of that information. The latter function is, 
and rightfully so, the domain of academic deans and chairs and 
administrative vice presidents. Institutional Research and 
Planning 's role, however, is no less crucial. In order for 
effective strategic direction to evolve, it must do so from a 
base of information that is as accurate and as richly textured as 
possible. This paper will describe how the Office of 
Institutional Research and Planning at the University of Delaware 
provides that richness of texture in academic and administrative 
budget support data. 

ACADEMIC ANALYSIS 

A discrete set of fiscal and productivity measures have been 
developed and assembled into budget support packets for academic 
units at the University of Delaware. X>ne such packet is found in 
Appendix A to this paper. As noted above, the task of 
institutional research in the budget planning process is to 
accurately depict current measures of fiscal health and 
productivity, and to provide a historical context for viewing the 
numbers to determine how they fit with respect to trend data. 

To achieve this objective, the Office of Institutional 
Research and Planning has created data sets for three fiscal 
years, i.e., the current fiscal year and its two predecessors. 
Within those three years, budget support data have been developed 
consisting of three components: a) an analysis of instructional 
workload; b) a detailed analysis of revenues by fund type, and a 
companion detailed analysis of expenditures by fund type and 
function; and, c) a summary of employees, by personnel category, 
budgeted to the respective units during the current fiscal year. 

In analyzing instructional workload, the Office of 
Institutional Research and Planning has pulled together specific 
measures of workload productivity and has tied them together in a 
series of management ratios. Those productivity measures and 
accompanying ratios consist of the following: 

1* JESS H&jsrs: Pull time equivalent (PTE) majors are 
calculated by taking the total number of part time students and 
dividing that number by 3, and subsequently adding that quotient 
to the total number of full time students. 



2. Student Credit Hours: Student credit hours are displayed 
for lower division, upper division, and graduate levels of 
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instruction in both regular courses and in supervised study. The 
data reflect student credit hour counts b_¥ origin of course . 
That is, t'.iey reflect all credit hours taught in a given academic 
department, regardless of the "home department" of the 
instructor. 

3. ESS Students Taug ht: In a concept different from PTE 
majors for a given department, FTE students taught within that 
department are calculated by converting student credit hours to 
FTE students in order to provide a measure of workload demand, 
including that generated by service to non-majors, within a given 
department. National norms for this calculation assume that a 
full time undergraduate consumes 15 credit hours per semester on 
average, while graduate students consume 12 hours. The 15 and 12 
become the respective divisors for undergraduate and graduate 
student credit hours arrayed in the preceding section, A number 
of department chairs at the University of Delaware argue that 9 
would be a more appropriate divisor for graduate students, 
particularly in largely research-oriented departments. This is 
not an argument without merit. Institutional Research and 
Planning, however, has opted to retain the divisor of 12 for 
compatibility with other universities. 

4. EES Faculty ; FTE faculty on appointment are derived 
directly from standard University production reports. However, 
in accurately portraying the total instructional activity of a 
given department, it is important to capture the "FTEness" of 
supplemental faculty who do not teach on regular appointment or 
who teach for extra pay. These faculty are computed by totalling 
the teaching credit hours (i.e., credit value of a given course) 
for all instructors who are not on regular faculty appointment, 
as well as the total teaching credit hours for courses taught by 
regular faculty on an overload or supplemental pay basis. Each 
12 teaching credit hours per semester (which equates to the 
administered load within the collective bargaining agreement) 
constitute one supplemental FTE faculty. 

5. Workload Ratios ; Student credit Hours/FTE Faculty and 
FTE Students Taught/FTE Faculty are straightforward expressions 
of mathematical relationships between the data elements described 
above. A separate ratio, "Teaching Credit Hours/FTE Faculty on 
Appointment" is also provided for informational purposes. 
Assuming the average University course has a credit hour value of 
3, the Teaching Credit Hour/FTE Faculty ratio can be viewed as an 
expression of the average number of courses being taught each 
semester by faculty on appointment. . 

6. On-Load/Of f -Load QaJ&: It is useful to Know the 
proportion of total student credit hours consumed in a given 
department that are taken in courses taught by faculty on 
appointment as part of the administered load, and the proportion 
of credit hours taken in courses taught by supplemental faculty 
outside the administered load. 
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7. gXfcaCD&I Funding Data: Externally sponsored research and 
public service activity in a given department may be viewed as a 
"quid pro quo" for reduced teaching loads. Data for each of 
these categories is provided from the final year end budget close 
for each respective fiscal year. Each category of external 
funding has also been cast into a ratio expressing external 
support/FTE faculty. 

8- XnSSm and Expense B&£i£&: Instructional costs are 
displayed which represent total expenditures for instruction 
within a given unit as extracted from appropriate account codes 
within the University Accounting File. The total instructional 
cost was then divided by student credit hours and by PTE students 
taught to arrive at two ratios: instructional cost/student credit 
hour and instructional cost/PTE student taught. Two additional 
financial measures were calculated: tuition revenue and earned 
income. Tuition revenue represents revenues generated through 
tuition paid by PTE majors. It was calculated by developing a 
composite full time tuition rate reflective of the resident/non- 
resident split at the University, and multiplying that full time 
tuition rate by PTE majors. Earned income, on the other hand, 
represents tuition revenues generated from instruction within a 
given academic unit. It was calculated by developing a composite 
per-student credit hour charge, again 'ref lective of the 
resident/non-resident split, and multiplying that charge by the 
number of credit hours taught within that academic unit. Having 
developed a figure for earned income, it is then possible to cast 
it against the total instructional cost data to arrive at an 
earned income/total instructional cost ratio. A ratio in excess 
of 1.0 indicates a net "profit"; a ratio less than 1.0 indicates 
a net "loss". 

9. Financial £a£&: As back-up for the fiscal data used in 
the various ratios described above, units are provided with 
detailed summaries of revenues and expenditures by fund type and 
by function for the three most recent fiscal years. Fund types 
refer to standard fund type categories: basic, self-supporting, 
allocated, and restricted funds. Functions include instruction, 
departmental research, organized activities within educational 
departments, externally sponsored research, public service, 
academic support, and "other". 

10. Personnel Data : Data are provided for positions 
budgeted to a given academic units, and include the following 
descriptors: a) account code from which the salary is paid; 

b) job title; c) annual salary rate; d) total PTE associated with 
position; e) tenure or contract date; f) years with University; 
f ) years in current job title; g) percent PTE associated with 
account code; h) salary distribution across fund types. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ANALYSIS 

The process ich lead to the development of the budget 
support packets for the academic units provided a analytical 
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framework for measuring current financial position and 
productivity. We then asked ourselves, "could this framework be 
applied to administrative units?" After extensive review of unit 
operations and account structure, we concluded that the 
analytical framewojrk — applied to academic units — could also be 
applied to administrative units to develop a financial profile. 
However, this framework could not be applied to develop measures 
of fiscal health nor to develop measures of productivity. As a 
result, our budget support packet consisted of a financial 
profile; there were no measures of fiscal health or productivity. 
One such packet is found in Appendix B to this paper. 

Three data sets were created for three fiscal years: the 
current fiscal year and its two predecessors, within those three 
years, budget support data have been developed consisting of two 
components: a) a detailed analysis of revenues by fund type, and 
a companion detailed analysis of expenditures by fund type and 
function; and, b) a summary of employees, by personnel category, 
budgeted to the respective units during the current fiscal year. 
The budget support data for our administrative units were as 
follows: 

1- Financial Data; Units vere provided with detailed 
summaries of revenues and expenditure* by fund type and by 
function for the three most recent fiscal years. Fund types 
refer to standard fund type categories: basic, self-supporting, 
allocated, and restricted funds. Functions include instruction, 
departmental research, organized activities within educational 
departments, externally sponsored research, public service, 
academic support, and "other." 

2. Personnel Data: Data are provided for positions budgeted 
to a given administrative unit, and include the following 
descriptors: a) account code from which the salary is paid; 
b) job title; c) annual salary rate; d) total FTE associated with 
position; e) tenure or contract date; f) years with University; 
f) years in current job title; g) percent FTE associated with 
account code; h) salary distribution across fund types. 

As stated earlier, this analysis clearly lacked the measures 
of workload which existed in the analysis of academic units and, 
therefore, lacked the management ratios which provided measures 
of current financial position and productivity. For example, we 
attempted to rank order units according to expenditure growth but 
we lacked the baseline measure to determine how much growth is 
due to increased workload and how much growth is due to unit 
layering. That is, how much growth is justifiable? Also, 
measuring the workload of the Treasurer's office (transaction- 
oriented) required one set of analytical tools while measuring 
the workload of the Office of Employee Relations (people 
oriented) required a second set. 

The lack of an analytical framework to measure the workload 
of administrative units, due primarily to the diversity of their 
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inputs, resulted in a budget support packet rich in financial 
data, but poor in measures of workload and, therefore, poor in 
measures of productivity. Nevertheless, the budget support 
packet was useful as a disseminator of current and historical 
financial data for administrative vice presidents. 

Conclusion 

The call for cost-containment and more effective assessment 
of productivity, in both academic and administrative arenas of 
operation, rang loud and clear throughout the corridors of the 
University of Delaware. The Office of Institutional Research, 
we believe, answered the call — within its role of data support — 
by recognizing the need for a base of information that is 
accurate and richly textured and by assembling that information 
into a packet of budget support data. 

We recognize, however, when weighing the merits of budget 
support data for academic units and administrative units: the 
scale tips heavily in the direction of the support data for 
academic units. Hence, as the University of Delaware enters a 
new fiscal ytar, the Office of Institutional Research must 
continue to answer the "call" by doing two things: 1) refine the 
existing measures of fiscal health and productivity for academic 
units and, 2) construct a analytical framework to develop 
measures of administrative workload. We have begun this process 
using William F. Massey's (1989) paper entitled "Productivity 
Improvement Strategies For College and University Administration 
and Support Services" as our theoretical backdrop. 
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m HOUSIS of IBSTRUCTIOftL WBKLGAD: FILL ftfid SPB1BG SDSSTE8S, 
1987-88 tin 1989-98 



KFUnCff/QlIT; 



FTEHAJ0R5 

BAdergratati 
Graduate 
TOTAL 



STIffiEBT CREDIT DUB 

Loser Bivlsloa 
Upper Division 
Graduate 
TOTAL 



FTS STBBERTS TA8G8T 

Loeer Blvislot 
Upper Bivlsloa 
Graduate 
TOTAL 



FTE FACULTY 

FTE Faculty Ob Appoint mat 
Suppleoental FTE Faculty 
TOTAL 



FILL 
1987 



261 
88 
341 



198 
562 
761 
1,521 



13.2 
37.5 
63.4 
114.1 



19.7 
0.6 
20.3 



FALL 
1988 



245 
93 

J38 



188 
581 
1,842 
1,883 



12.8 

38.7 
86.8 

137.6 



18.8 
8.6 
19.3 



FALL 

1989 



244 
88 

332 



203 
427 
873 
1,503 



13.5 
28.5 
72.8 
114.8 



Z1.5 
0.6 
22.1 



SPRING 
1988 



212 
77 
289 



371 
517 
757 
1,645 



24.7 
34.5 
63.1 
122.3 



17.7 
0.6 
18.2 



SttlNG 
1989 



198 
89 
287 



243 
637 
915 
1,795 



16.2 
42.5 
76.3 
134.9 



19.4 
0.5 
19.9 



SPBIK 
1998 



222 
86 
308 



222 
630 
958 
1,818 



ll.B 
42.8 
79.8 
136.6 



19.0 
0.5 
19.5 



AfflftlAL 

AVERAGE 
1987 88 



237 
79 
315 



285 
548 
759 
1,583 



19.8 
36.6 
03.3 
118.2 



18.7 
0.6 
19.2 



AJBBJAL 
AVERAGE 

1988-89 



222 
91 
313 



212 
609 
979 
1,799 



14.1 
40.6 
81.5 
136.2 



19.1 
0.5 
19.6 



ABXUAL 
AVERAGE 

1989-98 



233 
87 

320 



213 
529 
916 
1,657 



14.2 

35.? 
76.3 
125.7 



20.3 
0.6 
20.8 



NOTE; 



™ I™** 1 ™ *» 0,tt * Bt " are directly *n» "PS 603 Report for respective setters from Fall 1987 through Sprinq 1990 ^leaental 
FTE Faculti- data for 1989-90 are c^uted averages fro- actual data for the preceding Im rears, as extracted frm the MB 2u iL 
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Mi MKfSIS of IBSTRUCTIOHAL MOJKLOftD: 
l*i » thru 1989-98 



FILL aid SPBIBG SEHESTERS, 



BEPMTHE8T/WIIT: 

mmi mm. awrjal 



FALL 
1967 

VDSXLOAD RATIOS 


FALL 
1988 


FALL 

1989 


SPRIHC 
1988 


SPRIHG 
1989 


SPRIHG 
1990 


AVEBJCE 
1987-88 


AVfcSAGS 
1988-89 


AVERAGE 

1989 90 


Student Credit Hoars/ 

FTE Faculty 75.1 


93. J 


68.1 


90.2 


90.3 


92.6 


82.6 


cat a 

91.8 


80.3 


FIB Studeflts/FTS Faculty 5.6 


7.1 


5.2 


6.7 


6.8 


7.0 


6.2 


7.0 


6.1 


Teaching Credit Hours/ 

FTB Faculty or Appointment 2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


NOTE; Teaching Credit Ifours/FTE Faculty on Appolnloeflt for 1089 90 Is an estimate based upon average for preceding two years. 






Off- LOAD/OFF- LOAD DATA 




1987-88 




1988-89 




1989-90 






Total Stndeat Credit Boars Taught Oa-Load 




3,244 




3,818 




8 






Total Student Credit Boars Taught by Suppleaeatal 
Personnel and Faculty Overload 




379 




375 




8 






arewttL fmim data 




1987 88 




1988-89 




1989-98 






Externally Sponsored Research 




$2,161,062 




$2,498,948 




$3,083,469 






Externally Sponsored Public Service 




$0 




$8 




$6 






TOTAL EKTEHuU SUPPORT 




$2,161,062 




$2,498,948 




$3,083,469 






External Fanding/FTI Faculty On Appointees t 




$115,782 




$131,118 




$152,278 







KB UU.VSI5 Of IBSTIQCTfOML WHCUKD: FILL Bed SPRING SENESTE8S, 
1987-88 tfere 1989-98 



DEFiBnar/niT: 

IKCHS sad EXPOSE RATIOS 
TdUI Ifistnctlosal Costs 
Total Instruct iosal Cost/Student Credit lour 
Total iBstractioul Cost/TTE Student 



1987-88 
$2,383,991 
$753 
$28,172 



1988-89 
$2,235,663 
$621 
$16,418 



1989-98 
$2,727,369 
$823 
$21,699 



HOTS: Total Iestiuctloeal Costs consist of TOTH EXPBBHTURES (eeeiuUeg Intonation Process lag) for HBTHJCTIQH (f wet loos 01 thru 
turn the expenditure date attached 



Tultiee Revenue (coeposlte full-ties tuition rate 
multiplied by PTE HAJ08S) 

Earned Incme (ooeposlte per credit hour laities 
rale Multiplied by Student Credit Boars) 

Eareed lease/Total Instructional Costs 



$1,396,718 

$682,862 
8.29 



$1,501,258 

$860,188 
0.38 



$1,681,280 

$880,833 
0.32 
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OF PAR I Hi: NT : 

FISCAL YEAR: 1989 90 

fUt4DJi°t 



BASIC lit I F - SUPPORT I U 



REVENUES 

TUITION * FEES O O 

GOVERNMENT APPttUPfi I AT IONS O O 

f UN- GOVERNMENT O 0 
LOfifKAClS * GRANT S 

ENDOWMENT O O 

INCOME FROM O O 
TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS 

GIFTS O O 

OTHER O 2aO 

TOTAL REVENUES O 2SO 



ON 

oo 



RESTRICTED 

FEDERAL OTHER GRAND 

(Q3X) (G4 X) IOIAL 



o o o 

1. 134.4 tf fO.OOO f , 144.4ft 

O 953.094 lb 3. OS 4 

O 8.432 8,432 

O 77.781 77.781 

O B39. lb/ B39. I&7 

f, 134.411 1*694.866 3,029,5*7 




DEPARTMENT : 

FISCAL YEAR: 1988-89 



REVENUES 

TUITION A FEES 

GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

NON- GOVERNMENT 

CONTRACTS A GRANTS 

ENDOWMENT 

INCOME FROM 

TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS 

GIFTS 

OTHER 

TOTAL REVENUES 



FUND-TYPE 



BASIC SELF-SUPPORTING 



O O 

O O 

O O 

O O 

O O 

O O 

O 6,213 

O 5.213 



is:j 
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RESTRICTED 
FEDERAL OTHER 
(03 X) <04-X> 



GRAND 
TOIAL 



O O O 

908,974 O 908,974 

O 763,634 763,634 

O 5.339 5.339 

O 81.675 81,675 
» 

O 614. SOS 614. 506 

O O 5.213 

908.974 1.465. 153 2,379.340 
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DEPARTMENT: 

FISCAL YEAR: 1988-89 



EXPENDITURES 

SALARIES 
PROFESSIONALS 

FACULTY 
FULL-TIME 

(INCLUDING DEPT CHAIR) 
PART-TIME/OTHER 
UNCLUOING OVERLOAD) 

GRADUATE STUDENTS 
POST DOCTORAL FELLOWS 
TlIlT I ON/ SCHOLAR SHIP 

SALARIED/HOURLY STAFF 

FRINGE BENEFITS 

SUBTOTAL 

SUPPORT 
MISCELLANEOUS WAGES 

TRAVEL 

SUPPLIES * EXPENSES 
OCCUPANCY 6 MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT 
OTHER EXPENSES 
CREDITS 6 TRANSFERS 
SUBTOTAL 
INDIRECT COSTS 

TOTAL E*PCNOITli*E$ 



INSTRUCTION 
(Of - 08) 



DEPARTMENTAL ORG ACTIVITY PUBLIC *f*?"J C 

RESEARCH fcDUC DEPIS RESEARCH SERVICE SUPPORT 

|09) (to) <2I - 39) 141 " 43) (5! - 56) 



OTHER 
(61 - 99) 



UK AND 
lOl AL 



INFORMATION PROCESSING 



134.691 

1 . 178. 596 
19.318 

176.936 
19.466 
18. 135 

253.691 

ID. 617 

1.611.249 

21.0O9 

32.037 
237.779 

45.927 
135,427 

90.076 
137.841' 
424.414 
O 

2.235.663 
165.666 



2.977 
9.469 

38,61? 
O 

6.840 
636 
3.369 
61.923 

5.288 
30.302 
54.093 
8.410 
13.872 
8.983 
15. IBO- 
105.768 
O 

167.691 









f- 






0 


45.374 


O 


o 


o 


160.065 


o 


26 . 44 I 


\j 


o 


o 


1.206.014 


0 


158,530 


0 


o 


0 


187.237 


o 
o 

0 


566.587 
184. 306 
10. 146 


O 
0 
0 


o 

o 
o 


76.342 
0 

369 . 767 


858.477 
173.771 
404 . 667 


o 


53. 120 


0 


o 


0 


307 . 347 


o 


70.840 


0 


o 


O 


84.826 


o 


1.085.343 


0 


o 


446. 109 


3.404.624 


o 


3 1 .325 


0 


o 


0 


57 ,622 




84F. 996 


o 


o 


0 


147.335 


o 


240. 117 


0 


o 


1.600 


533.589 


o 


75.310 


0 


o 


O 


129.647 


o 


426.399 




o 


O 


3 I a . DUB 


o 


152. 172 


0 


o 


o 


251.231 


o 


65- 


o 


o 


18.627- 


171,713- 


o 


1 ,010.254 


o 


o 


17.027- 


1.523.409 


o 


4DJ.351 


o 


o 


O 


403, 361 


o 


2.490.946 


o 


o 


429,062 


5.331.364 


o 


759 


0 


o 


O 


166.425 



DEPARTMENT : 

FISCAL YEAR ; 198889 



BASIC SEl f - SUPPORT 1 NG 

(01 l.OI 3J (02-!> 



EXPENDITURES 

SALARIES 

PROFESSIONALS 133,646 O 
FACULTY 

FULL 'TIME 1.173.41b O 

(INCLUDING DEPARTMENT CHAIR) 

PART - T 1ME/OTIIFR 8.069 O 

(INCLUDING OVERLOAD) 

GRADUATE STUDENTS 125,396 16 

POST DOCTORAL F El LOWS 19.250 O 

Till T IPS 'SCHOLAR SHI P 76 . BSO O 

SALARIED/HOURLY STAFF 23b. $22 18.469 

FRINGE BENEFITS O 6.369 

SUBTOTAL t. 77 1.737 24.854 

SUPPORT 

MISCELLANEOUS WAGES 16.652 3.009 

TRAVEL 22.912 885 

SUPPLIES AND EXPENSES 85,208 124. 90S 

OCCUPANCY AND MAINTENANCE 40.921 13.835 

£ .JtPMENT 81,962 3.292 

OfMER EXPENSES 72.523 3.100 

CWEOITS AND TRANSFERS 2.989- 168,659- 

SUBTOTAL 317.189 i9.629- 

iNDIRECT COSTS O O 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES 2.088.926 5,225 

INFORMATION PROCESSING 165.666 O 
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ALLOCATED 

(01 5,01 6. 01 -7, RESTRICTED GRAND 
02-6,02-71 (03 X.04 X) TOlAl 



46.420 



180.066 



7.477 
4.778 

49. BOO 
O 

283.682 
636 
3.373 
349.646 

5.926 
33.062 
68.666 
960 
6$ .248 
19, 196 
O 

109. 05O 
O 

538.696 
O 



27. 122 
174.400 

683.565 
154.52! 
44, 155 

53. 120 

75.084 

1 .258.367 

32.03S 
90.476 
254.816 
73.931 
429. 196 
156. 4 IO 
65- 
1 .036.799 
403.35 1 
2.698.537 

759 



1.208.014 
187.237 

858.477 
173.7/1 
404,887 

307.347 

84.826 

3,404.624 

57.622 
147.335 
533.569 
129.647 
675,698 
25 1 . 23 1 
17 1 . 7 13- 
1 ,523,409 
403*35 I 
5.33 1.384 

166.425 
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The Role Of Institutional Research In Developing 
A Campus Affirmative Action Plan 

Michael P. Middaugh 
Director of Institutional Research and Planning 
University of Delaware 



Many colleges and universities across the country are 
stressing diversity in their employee work forces. Indeed, the 
Federal Government, through the Office of Civil Rights, requires 
that any institution receiving more than $50,000 in Federal 
funding and employing more than 50 people maintain on file a 
current Affirmative Action Plan to ensure equity of opportunity 
in hiring practices. This includes virtually all colleges and 
universities receiving substantial Federal financial aid for 
students as well as those with government contracts and grants. 
The enforcement arm of the Federal Government, the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs, has put teeth into this 
mandate through regular review of the Affirmative Action Plan, 
with a particular eye toward data integrity and analysis. As a 
premium on data integrity is imposed, many institutions are 
looking to their institutional research offices for assistance. 

Such was the case at the University of Delaware, After an 
OFCCP review suggested the need for improved data analysis in 
support of the Affirmative Action Plan, the Office of 
Institutional Research and Planning was called upon to assist in 
the structuring of an appropriate framework for analysis, to 
coordinate data collection, and to produce an analysis consistent 
with OFCCP guidelines. 

The logical starting place for an office of institutional 
research seeking to assist in the analysis of affirmative action 
data is the Federal regulations. The central regulation defining 
the format and content of a college or university's Affirmative 
Action Plan was promulgated in 1971 as 41 CFR 60-2, known as 
Revised Order #2. The regulations are generally on file in the 
Affirmative Action Office at most institutions and if they cannot 
be found there, they can i>e obtained from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, D.C. The 
regulations require, and define formats for developing the 
following central components of an affirmative action data 
analysis: 

1. A workforce analysis 

2. A personnel utilization analysis 

3. An eight factor analysis of personnel availability 

4. Establishment of hiring goals 

5. Identification of problem areas 

Institutional research can play a central and crucial role 
in each of these areas. A workforce analysis is precisely what 
the name implies: an analysis of the institutional workforce 
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along selected variables. In order to begin the analysis, job 
titles must first be grouped within categories that reflect 
similar job content, supervisory responsibilities, job 
qualifications, and compensation levels. Each institution should 
examine the Federal regulations to determine the precise 
application^ of job grouping guidelines to their specific 
circumstances, but the general qualities described above fairly 
capture the spirit of those regulations. 

At the University of Delaware, EEO-6 job categories (i.e., 
Executive/Administrative/Managerial, Faculty, Professional, 
Secretarial/Clerical, Technical/Paraprof essional , Skilled Craft, 
and Service Maintenance) were used as the starting point. The 
University has a position classification ladder for professionals 
and salaried staff which groups job titles into ladder steps 
based upon job content, employee qualifications, etc.; these 
position classifications were used to group job titles into entry 
level, junior-level, mid-level, and senior level job groupings 
for all EEO-6 categories save faculty. Vice-Presidents and the 
President were designated as a "Cabinet-Level" grouping within 
the Executive/Administrative/Managerial job grouping. Faculty 
naturally group by academic rank. An elaboration of this job 
grouping strategy is found in Appendix A. 

once job grouping are established, a personnel utilization 
analysis looks at the composition of the institutional workforce 
within those job groupings. Employees within the job groupings 
are analyzed by ethnicity and gender. A sample personnel 
utilization analysis is included in Appendix B. 

Perhaps the most difficult analytical component of the 
Affirmative Action Plan is the eight factor analysis of personnel 
availability. This analysis requires the collection of employee 
availability data from a variety of disparate sources, and the 
weighting of those availability data within the context of eight 
specific factors. Those factors include the following: 

1. The minority and female population of the labor area sur- 
rounding the institution. 

la. The availability of women seeking employment in the labor 
area surrounding the institution. 

2. The size of the minority and female unemployment rates in 
the labor area surrounding the University. 

3. The percentage of the minority and female workforces as com- 
pared with the total workforce in the labor area surrounding 
the institution 

4. The general availability of minorities and females having 
requisite skills in the immediate area. 
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5. The availability of minorities and females having requisite 
skills in an area from which the institution can reasonably 
recruit. 

6. The availability of proraotable or transferable minorities 
and women within the institution. 

7. The existence of training institutions capable of training 
minorities and/or females in the requisite skills. 

8. The degree of training which the institution is reasonably 
able to undertake as a means of making all iofc groupings 
available to minorities and females. 

It is incumbent upon the institution to examine each of 
these eight factors as they apply to a given job grouping, and to 
attach appropriate weights to each factor in celculating 
availability of minority and female personnel for a given 
position. It is worthwhile to walk through each of the eight 
factors as they apply to the University of Delaware to illustrate 
how the eight factor analysis works. Consider factor 1, the 
minority and female population surrounding the University. The 
labor area surrounding the University, for purposes of this 
analysis, is defined as the State of Delaware, while we know 
that the State's population is 19% minority and 52% female, these 
data do not address the requisite skills needed for employment 
within the various job groupings at the University. 
Consequently, little weight is normally assigned to this factor 
by institutions of higher education. Similarly, factors la, 2, 
and 3, as listed above, all lack precision with respect to 
requisite skills for employment and are assigned little weight. 

On the other hand, factor 4, the general availability of 
minorities and females having requisite skills in the immediate 
area is obviously an important factor. In determining the 
availability of such employees, data are available from the U.S. 
census and may be provided by the Federal government or may be 
obtained for specific job groupings from private consulting firms 
who massage the census data precisely for affirmative action 
purposes. The University of Delaware has used both private 
consultants and public data sources, and finds its own College of 
Urban Affairs, which is also the State repository for census 
data, to be the most reliable source of information. 

The weight assigned to this factor will vary acrtju^job 
groupings and across EEO categories. For example, when hiring an 
assistant professor, some weight will be assigned to local 
availability of talent, although more weight will likely be 
assigned to the national availability pool. Greater weight will 
be assigned to the local pool when hiring a junior computer 
programmer than when hiring a Director of Computing, where the 
national pool would again carry greater weight. When hiring a 
secretary or facilities worker, the local pool would likely carry 
virtually all of the weight as institutions generally do not 
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recruit broadly for these positions. 

The scope of the recruiting pool is at the core of factor 5, 
the availability of minorities and women having requisite skills 
i^i an area in which the University can reasonably recruit. Among 
Executive/Administrative/Managerial and senior level professional 
employees, as well as most junior and senior faculty positions, 
the University seeks the broadest pool of candidates. 
Consequently, national availability data are used. The U.S. 
Census is again an excellent source of data, and is well 
supplemented by data on degrees granted within specific academic 
disciplines, as compiled in two additional sources. Availability 
Data , published by the Affirmative Action Office at the 
University of Colorado at Boulder, is the benchmark source of 
faculty availability information, while the National Center for 
Educational Statistics (NCES) publishes annual reports of degrees 
granted in academic disciplines. Professional accrediting 
agencies and professional associations are also good sources of 
national availability data. As noted, the scope and range of the 
recruiting pool, and the weight assigned to it, is generally 
dictated by the job title and the nature of the duties and 
responsibilities inherent therein. 

The university of Delaware, as d6 most schools, places 
importance on internal promotability for its employees. This 
issue is directly addressed in factor 6. Higher education is 
something of an anomaly in the Executive/Adraini strati ve/Mana- 
gei 1 and senior professional areas in that to move up, one must 
generally move to another institution. Faculty and salaried 
staff are quite another story. Full professors largely come from 
the ranks of associate professors, and an assistant professor 
must achieve associate professor status to achieve tenure and 
remain at the University beyond seven years. Salaried staff 
generally move up the classification hierarchy via internal 
transfer and promotion. Thus, factor 6 is weighted in accordance 
with the job grouping within each of the EEC— 6 categories. 

Factor 7, the existence of training institutions capable of 
training minorities and females in the requisite skills does not 
carry the weight that one might assume on first glance. Most 
universities and colleges recruit employees with prior experience 
as opposed to hiring individuals directly out of school . The 
exception to this rule are assistant professors within the 
faculty who may well be hired directly from a doctorate-granting 
institution, However, this is accounted for in factor 5, where 
Colorado's Availability Data and NCES Degrees Granted data are 
used in defining national availability pools. Consequently this 
factor is given little weight. 

Finally, factor 8, the degree of training which the 
University is reasonably able to undertake as a means of making 
all job classes available to women and minorities, is important. 
The University's tuition waiver policy, its extensive program of 
in-house/in-service training programs, and its financial support 
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of professional development activity all contribute to the 
opportunity for any given employee to acquire skills that will 
ultimately render him/her promotable. Thus, this factor is 
accorded some weight across all job groupings. 

Having assigned weighting to each of the eight factors, 
those weights are then multiplied by actual employee availability 
data extracted from appropriate sources to arrive at a composite 
availability percentage reflective of those assigned weights. 
This composite a/ailability percentage is then compared against 
the actual percentage of employees in the workforce as defined in 
the personnel utilization analysis. The University of Delaware 
has adopted the position that its hiring goal is to have a 
workforce reflective of the availability pool, thus, where the 
utilization percentage exceeds the availability percentage, 
underutilization is not a problem and no hiring coal is 
established. On the other hand, where the utilization percentage 
is greater than one percentage point below the availability 
percentage, the University views this as underuti 1 i2ation and 
establishes a hiring goal that will recruit and employ the 
appropriate number of individuals within an underutilization 
category to bring the University to the point where it equals or 
exceeds the availability pool. The full concept of availability 
analysis and establishment of hiring goals is illustrated in 
Appendix C. 

Because hiring goals may be the subject of sone debate on 
campus, it is important to involve the broadest possible 
constituency in their development. The identification of 
appropriate sources of availability data and the assignment of 
appropriate weights thereto in the eight factor availability 
analysis is not solely the function of the Affirmative Action 
Office and/or Institutional Research and Planning, while these 
two offices are the chief facilitators in the analytical process, 
verification of personnel utilization data, consultation on 
availability data sources and weighting are all done at the 
college and administrative unit level, with full participation of 
Deans and Vice Presidents. Indeed, these individuals are 
strongly encouraged to push the process down to the department 
chair/unit director level. To the extent that preliminary 
consensus can be achieved on the structure of the utilization and 
availability analyses, enthusiastic endorsement of hiring goals 
becomes more operational . 

Having completed the availability /goal setting analysis, the 
final task for institutional research is analysis in support of 
identification of problem areas. This entails examination of 
instances of underutilization in job groupings within employee 
classes across all units of the institution to determine where 
patterns begin to appear. For example, it is not uncommon to 
find patterns of underutilization of women in senior management 
ranks at an institution, or to find underutilization of 
minorities in senior faculty ranks. Having identified problem 
areas, the data are transferred to the Affirmative Action Office 
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where, in concert with units displaying the underutilization 
problems, specific remedial strategies are developed in a fashion 
wherein progress is quantifiable and may be monitored throughout 
the year . 

The role of institutional research in the affirmative action 
process is a crucial one. Institutional research offices are 
generally viewed as objective, non-politicized units within 
colleges and universities. Consequently, data related to 
affirmative action planning and strategy emanating from 
institutional research offices are generally viewed as free of 
hidden agendas. This concept of data integrity is essential to 
broad implementation and acceptance of hiring goals across the 
campus. As institutions increase their emphasis on diversity in 
the workforce, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that the role 
of institutional research in the affirmative action process will 
continue to grow. 
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APPENDIX A 

EXECUTIVE/ADMl>nSTi^TIVE^MANAGERIAL 



Cabinet Level - Non rirresifiVH (Minimum - $60,000 per year) 

Incumbents at this level are the primary administrators of the institution and are 
responsible for the global policies and the direction of the institution. The positions 
included at this level are the president, the provost, and the vice presidents. 

Senior Level - Positions classified at level 17, 18 and 19 in the system and some 
non-classified academic positions (Minimum - $40,107 per year) 

These positions are the senior directors and deans of the various colleges and units. 
Incumbents in these positions are responsible for the direction and management of 
large and often multi-functional organizational areas. 

* 

Mid-level - Positions classified at level 16 in tSe system and some non-classified 
academic positions (Minimum - 534,192 per year) 

Positions classified at this level are responsible for the administration of programs with 
University-wide impact. These directors and department chairpersons normally report 
to senior level administrators or cabinet level positions. 



Junior Level - Positions classified at level 15 in the system (Minimum - $29,866 per 
year) 

Director positions at this level are responsible for medium-sized units. These positions 
are often highly visible in state-wide programs that impact the academic units of the 
institution. 



FACULTY 

Professor - (Minimum - $37,868 per year) 

This faculty rank is reseived for individuals who have established reputations in their 
disciplines and whose contributions to the University's mission is unquestioned. This 
is the highest level of faculty rank and tenure is automatic. 
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Faculty, Continued 

Associate Professor - (Minimum - $30,800 per year) 

This is the lowest level of faculty rank that carries with it tenure. The qualifications 
are especially rigorous; the individual must show excellent achievement in scholarship 
and teaching and there must be unmistakable evidence that the individual has 
progressed and will continue to progress in the faculty system. 

Assistant Professor - (Minimum - $24,200 per year) 

This is a non-tenured level position at the University. The faculty member, in almost 
all cases, must possess an earned doctorate and a demonstrated ability and desire to 
achieve excellence in scholarship and teaching. 

Other - (Minimum - $17,655 per year) 

These positions are non-tenured and considered temporary. Incumbents are normally 
hired on a yearly contract. This rank is not use\i for permanent faculty and these 
positions are not expected to progress through the other ranks. 



PROFESSIONAL 

Senior Level - Positions classified at levels 17, 18 and 19 in the system(Mmimum of 
$40,770 per year) 

These positions are at the highest level in the professional classification system and 
are often second in command of large or mulri-ftmctional organizations. Individual 
contributors at this level normally have a Ph.D. and are considered leaders in their 
fields and/or provide innovative or theoretical research applications. 

Mid-level - Positions at level 16 in the system (Minimum of $34,192 per year) 

Positions at this level are often second in command of medium-sized units or address 
issues that extend beyond the University. Researchers and technical professionals 
normally require a Ph.D. and eight to ten years experience. 
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Professional, Continued 

Junior Level - Positions at levels 14 and 15 in the system (Minimum of $26,488 per 
year) 

Incumbents in these positions normally manage other professionals engaged in 
specialized duties. The ability to interpret policy in unique circumstances is essential 
at this level Research positions normally require a Ph.0. 



Entry Level - Positions at levels 11, 12 and 13 in the system (Minimum of $17,995 
per year) 

Positions grouped at this level require independent judgement and discretion as a 
integral part of their everyday activities. These positions may supervise other entry- 
level professionals and/or staff. Career ladders for research support and professional 
librarians start at this level 



SECRETARIAL/CLERICAL 

Senior Level - Positions classified at levels 6, 7 and 8 in the system (Minimum - 
$15,374 per year) 

These positions are at the highest level in the secretarial/clerical families at the 
University. The incumbents normally manage an office and supervise other 
secretarial/clerical employees. Positions at this level frequently require an associates 
degree and/or eight to ten years experience. 

Mid-level - Positions classified at levels 4 and 5 in the system (Minimum - $13,268 
per year) 

Incumbents in these positions are seasoned clerical employees that normally have over 
5 years experience. These positions may keep complicated budget/account records 
and/or support the work of a large office. Some supervision of entry level 
secretarial/clerical employees may be found at mis level 

Junior Level • Positions riassifipri at levels 1, 2 and 3 in the system (Minimum - 
$10,928 per year) 

These positions are entry-level clerical jobs and normally require little or no previous 
experience. Incumbents need dose supervision and may do extensive typing or light 
bookkeeping. 
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Senior Level - Positions rh^afM a r levels 6, 7 and 8 in the system (Minimum - 
$15^74 per year) 

Positions classified ar this level are senior laboratory/computer support technicians. 
Incumbents in these positions are very skilled and are frequently graduates of technical 
schools. These staff members work under limited supervision and are often 
supervisors themselves. 

Mid-level - Positions classified at levels 4 and 5 in the system (Minimum - $13,268 
per year) 

There is a wide variety of positions at this level These technicians are seasoned 
experts in their field usually with five to seven years experience. Incumbents are 
considered part of the research/medical team by their professional colleagues. 

Junior Level - Positions classified at levels 1. 2 and 3 in the system (Minimum - 
$10,928 per year) 

These are entry level positions where incumbents are expected to follow strict oral 
and written instructions. Incumbents in these positions normally have little practical 
experience. 

SKILLED CRAFT 

Senior Level - Positions classified at levels 6, 7 and 8 in the system (Minimum * 
$15,374 per year) 

Positions at this level are distinguished by their exceptional skill at a given trade 
Incumbents in these positions are often considered artisans and are frequently licenced 
in their respective work. Some employees are foremen or lead workers and supervise 
others involved in these trades. 



Mid-level - Positions classified at levels 4 and 5 in the system (Minimum - $13,268 
per year) 

These positions are at the journeyman level of their respective trade and the 
incumbents are highly skilled. Positions at this level normally work independently. 
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Skilled Craft, Continued 

Junior Level - Positions classified at levels 1, 2 and 3 in the 
system (Minimum - $10,928 per year) 

Incumbents in these positions are normally sidled craft helpers and are often working 
towards completing an apprenticeship. These employees are frequently hired out of 
high school with little or no experience. 

SERVICE/MAINTENANCE 

Senior Level - Positions classified at levels 6, 7, and 8 in the system (Minimum - 
$15,374 per year) 

These positions normally supervise large staffs that are doing work in the 
service/maintenance field. In all but rare instances incumbents are promoted from 
within their respective area and have eight to ten years experience at the University. 

Mid-level - Positions classified at levels 4 and ^ in the system (Minimum - $13,268 
per year) 

The variery of positions at this level is probably its most distinguishing feature. 
Employees in these positions are doing mostly manual work requiring limited degrees 
of acquired skills. Incumbents are frequently promoted into these positions from more 
junior positions in this family of jobs. 

Junior Level - Positions classified at levels 1, 2 and 3 in the system (Minimum - 
$10,928 per year) 

These are entry level positions and incumbents perform duties that are related to the 
comfort, convenience and hygiene of persons or contribute to the upkeep of the 
physical property of the University. Persons are normally hired from outside the 
University and the positions require little or no experience. 
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The Nature and Scope of Institutional Research: 
The Changing Face of the IR Profession 

Michael F. Middaugh 
Director of Institutional Research and Planning 
University of Delaware 

This paper is written as a personal reflection on a do2en 
years in the institutional research profession, particularly with 
respect to how the profession has changed, and where it is lilcely 
headed. The reflection is an outgrowth of watching institutional 
research offices across the nation react (or in all too many 
cases, fail to react) to external environmental pressures. 
Leading among these pressures are shrinking enrollments and 
constricting institutional budgets, although I would argue that 
there are other more subtle, but equally powerful pressures that 
create a context for viewing the utility of an institutional 
research office. A significant number of institutional research 
offices have been eliminated in recent years. Others have 
experienced major staff reductions. If institutional research is 
a viable function that is essential to the lifeblood of a vibrant 
institution, why are some colleges and universities walking away 
from it or diluting it by dispersing tR functions across other 
offices on campus? The answer may lifc in the extent to which 
institutional research at a given school actually does contribute 
to the vibrancy of that school. 

In writing A Handbook for Newcomers to Inst itutional 
Research (1990), I wanted to provide the new institutional 
research practitioner with a context for thinking about the IR 
process, and for establishing a program of research. As I 
developed this context, however, I found myself re-evaluating my 
own assumptions about what institutional research is, and how the 
process can best respond to the constantly changing needs of a 
postsecondary institution. 

It seems to me that the essence of institutional research is 
embedded in its ability to respond to three basic questions 
central to the continued survival of any organ i z ot i on i 

1. Where is the organization at this moment? specifically, what 
is the fit between a college or university's institutional 
mission and the programs and services which it currently has 
in place? What is the institution's position within the edu- 
cational marketplace? Who are the competition and what are 
they doing? 

2. Where is the organization going? What do indicators tell us 
about potential changes in the environment in which the org- 
anization functions? what changes should be considered with 
respect to programs and services currently offered that are: 
a) consistent with the institutional mission, and b) reflec- 
tive of changing environmental conditions? 
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3. How can the organization best arrive at its desired end? What 
are the alternative courses of action available to the insti- 
tution in pursuing its objectives? What are the costs associ- 
ated with implementation of the various alternatives? can the 
institution afford to act? Can the institution afford not to 
act? 

The viability and relevance of institutional research is 
determined by its ability to respond to these questions. I 
recall coming to the University of Delaware in 1985 and 
inheriting an institutional research enterprise which was a 
magnificent exercise in counting. Credit hours, students, 

faculty, buildings, books you name it, they counted it. If 

you wanted to know the number of students of Norwegian 
extraction, with blond hair, blue eyes, nearsightedness, and 
names ending in "-sen", they could tell you. If you wanted to 
know who the University's primary admissions competitors were, 
and the variables upon which they consistently topped the 
University in recruiting first-time freshmen, or if you wanted to 
know the cost of educating a student at the University, and the 
extent to which this cost was subsidized through State 

appropriations well, there must be some office on campus that 

could give you that information. Superb counters that they were, 
institutional research goes well beyorfd mere description. In my 
judgement there would be no Office of Institutional Research and 
Planning at the University of Delaware had that pattern of 
"research" been allowed to continue. Like all colleges and 
universities in the late 1980 's, Delaware was experiencing 
significant pressures on the type of educational product it 
delivered, on the process through which it was delivered, and on 
the resources needed to drive the entire enterprise. To assist 
the University in analyzing all of the above, a systematic 
approach to institutional analysis was essential. 

My own training in the natural sciences, coupled with work 
done with Richard H. Hall during my doctoral days at the State 
University of New York at Albany predisposed me to look at 
institutions from an "open systems" perspective. Howard Aldrich 
(1976) and Richard Hall (1987) have been major forces in shaping 
my view of organizations as comprised of three central 
components: inputs, process, and outputs. In order to function 
and remain viable, the organization must continuously secure new 
inputs, and process them to generate a high quality product. 
Implicit in this cycle of events is an on-going series of 
transactions with an environment external to the organization, an 
environment which must ultimately supply the raw materials 
(inputs) and which serves as the ultimate arbiter as to whether 
the organizational product has sufficient "quality" to merit 
continued consumption. 

Some of my colleagues have challenged this paradigm as to 
closely related to an industrial model to bear relevance to 
higher education. I think not. Look at Figure 1 and consider 
the inputs into the higher education enterprise. We require 
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students, faculty, and staff. We need buildings in which to 
teach and conduct other aspects of educational business. We need 
money to pay salaries, to buy books and equipment, and to fund 
other business-related activities. Institutional research 
describes these inputs in a way that answers such fundamental 
questions as: Who or what are they? How many are there? What do 
they look like? The same questions may be applied to outputs of 
the educational enterprise, i.e., graduates, knowledge as 
measured by research, publications, patents, public service, etc. 

The challenge to institutional research is the analysis and 
description of the "process" of higher education. How is 
knowledge transmitted? How do we know if we're doing a good job' 
How do we know if we're doing it efficiently and effectively? 
How do we measure the environmental transactions that can 
profoundly affect the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
educational enterprise? I argue that coming to terms with these 
challenges to institute nal research is having the effect of 
dramatically altering the nature and scope of the work associated 
with the profession I entered back in 1978. 

Simple description of inputs no longer suffices as the sura 
total of institutional research in that area. Market analysis in 
support of admissions activity is absolutely essential in 
identifying where student inputs are and how they are likely to 
behave in selecting a college or university. Precise definition 
of institutional position within the marketplace, vis-a-vis 
specific competitors when measured along specific variables, is 
crucial to effectively competing for a shrinking pool of college- 
bound high school seniors. Similar assessments are necessary 
with respect to recruiting the best and brightest among faculty 
and staff. What is the institution's posture with respect to 
competitive compensation? Are appropriate pools of available 
personnel readily identifiable in support of institutional 
movement to a more diverse workforce? Are institutional revenue 
streams in healthy condition? Is the institution more or less 
tuition dependent than the pool of peer institutions to which it 
aspires. What is the long term prognosis for revenue streams? 
Will the institution be able to afford the full range of its 
planning initiatives? These issues go considerably beyond the 
demographic descriptions of inputs that characterized 
institutional research when I entered the profession a dozen 
years ago. 

Description of process is no less challenging. I can 
remember when grade distribution analyses, degrees granted 
summaries, credit hour production reports, etc. were adequate 
descriptors of "process". The very daring might even throw in 
student/faculty ratios and a variant on a staffing model to 
suggest optimal ways of operating the educational enterprise. 
The last dozen years has witnessed the introduction of three 
somewhat foreign and powerfully fearsome words into discussions 

concerning higher education COST, PRODUCTIVITY, and QUALITY. 

Who else but institutional research is in a position to address 
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these issues? 

Perhaps the single greatest shift in my cwn institutional 
research program over the years hat been movement into the area 
of budget planning and cost analysis. Accounting and budgeting 
could contentedly be left to the gurus in the business office in 
times when fiscal resources were plentiful. He now operate in an 
environment where resources are lean and senior managers are 
looking for objective measures of productivity and efficiency. 
What does it really cost to generate a student credit hour of 
instruction in English or History? What is the outside 
tolerable income to expense margin in resource intensive 
curricula that will permit continued subsidy by enrollment 
intensive programs? what are the implications to ether cost 
centers when salary equity issues are addressed? What are the 
quantifiable economic benefits of having a majority non-resident 
student body at an institution that is at least partially 
supported by state tax dollars? What is the relative fiscal 
health of the institution as measured by the manner in which it 
manages the full spectrum of its fiscal affairs, and how does 
this health report compare with comparable institutions? These 
are issues I'd never have imagined I'd address when I entered 
institutional research. The fact that* this year's NEAIR 
Conference Program contains a workshop* entitled "Principles of 
Financial Management and Analysis for Institutional Researchers", 
and another entitled "Institutional Planning - Principles and 
Applications", speaks eloquently to the central role that 
institutional research can and must play in decision support and 
policy analysis on campus. 

How good are we at delivering a quality education? Indeed, 
what do we mean by "quality"? Legislatures, consuner groups, and 
other advocacy groups are demanding accountability in higher 
education, and from those demands, the current asro;;sment 
movement has grown. I am genuinely concerned th«r Institutional 
researchers are being swept up in the push for a?*- ^i r.ment without 
having been a major player in defining which "outcones" merit 
study, and the measures to be used in assessing .tho. e outcomes. 
Do we have a high quality faculty and staff supporting the 
educational process? How do we know? Are we usinc; unbiased 
admissions criteria to ensure that we are selectina students who 
have a reasonable chance of graduating? How can we tell is the 
college or university experience has substantially changed the 
intellectual, attitudinal, and behavioral characteristics of 
students. Has institutional research, as a profession, thought 
these issues through and established legitimate strategies for 
addressing them that will lend themselves tc interinstitutional 
comparison? 

As noted at the outset of this paper, ti.a pressures on 
institutions of higher education at present are intense. The 
nature of those pressures is different from any experienced in 
recent memory in that they call for real institutional 
introspection with respect to what colleges and universities are 
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doing, how well they are doing it, and what should be done 
differently. Institutional research can and should play a 
central supportive role in this introspection. Those offices 
that meet the challenge will lead their institutions into the 
twenty-first century. Those that continue with "business as 
usual" will, fear, find themselves out of business by the year 
2000. 
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Ezra Cornell founded his university with a conroitment to provide 
students with opportunities for work as well as for study. The Cornell 
Tradition Fellowship Program, which is alumni-supported, ir. a contaraorary 
expression of the founder's vision. The program awards six hundred 
fellowships each year to undergraduate students who have demon s trated 
significant work experience, ooranunity service, and scholarly achievanent. 
An award of up to $2500 a year will reduce by that amount the indebtedness a 
student may incur in obtaining the Cornell degree. In addition to awarding 
fellowships, the Cornell Traditic- Program aims to enhance students' 
experiences during their undergraduate years and also to cultivate alumni who 
have strong conmitments to the prosperity of Cornell University. The 
Tradition alumni are expected to provide the subsequent ger.er.it ions with job 
opportunities and financial support, and be actively involved in various 
volunteer activities. 

The Cornell Tradition Program began its full operation in 1983, 
launched by pledges of over $7 million from an anonymous group of Cornell 
University alumni and friends. It has just completed its r^venth year in 
operation. This seems an appropriate point at which to determine the 
program's success in meeting its objectives. In the first part of this 
article, the innovative character of the Cornell Tradition Program will be 
described in terms of its origin, objectives, and operation. In the second 
part, results from survey research concerning the Cornell Tradition Program 
will be presented so as to establish the extent to which the program has 
achieved its objectives. 



OBJECTIVES OF THE CCRNEU, TRAD3TTCN F&)3»M 



In 1982, the need for the Cornell Tradition Program became apparent. 
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This need resulted in large part from events of the previous decade, during 
which time the costs of education had escalated and the available 
scholarship funds for students had not maintained a similar pace. As a 
result, the financial burden on students and their parents for college 
education increased considerably. This burden on students was manifested in 
an increase in the individual student self-help amount (which includes 
loans, work, and summer savings) required by the university and in an 
increase in students* college loan indebtedness upon graduation. 

As a result of the increasing burden on students for their education 
costs, one of the main purposes of the Cornell Tradition Program became to 
provide qualified students with substantial fellowships so as to reduce the 
amount these students would have to pay in loans. It is important to 
clarify that the Tradition fellowships have not been used as a method of 
meeting educational costs that cannot be met by other means such as loans. 
Rather, they have been used as a method of reducing loan amounts of students 
whose financial needs are already met by various types of financial aid. At 
present, the loan burden on students is projected to continually increase 
(Henderson, 1987) . Thus, the Cornell Tradition Fellowship Program fulfills a 
very essential purpose through its innovative means of reducing educational 
costs and loan indebtedness. 

Four areas of objectives for the Cornell Tradition Program were set 
forth in the original Cornell Tradition statement of purpose of October, 
1982. These four areas of objectives Involve more than prcviding 
scholarships to a select number of qualified students in order to reduce 
their overall loan amounts. The goals have been designed to address and 
influence several key aspects of students' lives during both their 
undergraduate years and after graduation. The goals of the Cornell Tradition 
Program are to help Cornell University: 

1) remain competitive in recruiting the most promising students by 
offering fellowships and career-related summer enplcyment opportunities 
(admissions/recruitment goal) ; 

2) make career-related job opportunities available during undergraduate 
years, so that students may meet educational costs through participation 
in work (employment opportunity goal) ? 

3) reduce indebtedness of students to make it easier for them to pursue 
graduate study or service-related careers (indebtedness goal) ; and 

4) instill in Tradition Fellows the moral obligation to perpetuate the 
Cornell Tradition through future service and financial assistance (gift 
giving goal) . 

Included in the objectives is the expectation that graduates of the 
Cornell Tradition Program will ultimately come full circle from being 
recipients of the program to being contributors of the program upon 
graduation, assisting in the maintenance of the program by volunteering 
their time and monetary gifts. 
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crowncN of the gchneej, tradfekh phoctam 

The Cornell Tradition Program allocates two types of awards: fellowship 
awards and book awards. The selection procedure for the fellowship awards 
requires that applicants be full-time contimtng undergraduates who qualify 
for needs-based aid. Fellowship awards have typically involved up to $2500 
P*r student per academic year. Book awards, which have typically been $250 
are granted to students who are not eligible for financial aid, but meet the 
other Tradition selection requirements. 

_ J** specific fellowship opportunities are the Freshman Fellowships for 
freshmen, Transfer Fellowships for transfer students, Academic Year 
Fellowships for upperdassraen, and Sumner Fellowships for the Cornell 
Tradition fellows who could not meet summer saving expectations for 
legitimate reasons. Fellowships and book awards are awarded competitively, 
based on the requirements of a minimum of 250 hours of work experience (200 
hours of work for freshmen) , a minimum of 75 hours volunteer and/or extra- 
curricular experience, and a minimum grade point average of 2.3. 

The work requirements for eligibility in the Cornell Tradition Program 
are in tended to fulfill the Tradition Program goal for enplcwnent 
opportunities to encourage students to assume greater responsibility in 
meeting educational costs through participation in work. Furthermore, the 
need-based requirement for eligibility in the Tradition fellowship programs 
aims to help Cornell remain competitive for the most desirable and promising 
students by providing an incentive to qualified needs-banc^ rtudents to at»lv 
and remain at Cornell. 

In addition to the fellowships and book award;-, a:: opportunity for 
students to find career-related summer jobs exists with the program called 
the Summer Job Network. The Summer Job Network original lv operated under 
the Cornell Tradition Program, and is consistent with the founding goals of 
tiie Cornell Tradition Program, but is now considered a kc pirate program. 
The Summer Job Network (SON) aims at fulfilling the program goals for 
providing students with career-related employment. iho SJN Program 
specifically aims to bolster the recruitment efforts l or undergraduate 
stud f nt f ^ offering the opportunity for career-related stir— r employment to 
continuing students regardless of need, m addition, the sj;; Program aims to 
improve the employabxlity of Cornell graduates by roakim career-related 
opportunities available to them during their undergraduate programs. The SJN 
Program is open to all students who are enrolled in a degree program at 
Cornell with a minimum 2.0 GRA and are able to work at 1. 35 hours per 
week for eight weeks during the summer. 

THE CDBNEU, TRADITION RESEARCH: OBJECTIVES AND DESIGN 

The research for the Cornell Tradition Program attempts to examine the 
question "how well is the Cornell Tradition Program fulfilling its specific 
objectives?" A six page-long questionnaire was created to measure response 
difference between the Cornell Tradition alumni and the alumni who did not 
participate in the program. The questions were asked in the following five 
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areas: level of indebtedness from undergraduate education; graduate school 
status; employment status; attitudes toward alumni functions; participatory 
experience in alumni activities and level of gift giving. 

The major focus of this paper is to determine whether the Cornell 
Tradition Fellowship Program has successfully cultivated alumni who 
contribute to Cornell University in terms of monetary gifts. To evaluate 
the success of the program, however, requires more than a simple comparison 
of the level of monetary contribution between the CT alumni and non-CT 
alumni. The existing literature has indicated that alumni gift-giving 
behavior is a function of the two principal factors of motivation to give 
and financial capability to give (Volkwein, 1989; Connolly, 1986; Pa ton, 
1986). Financial capability, which can be measured by alumni's salary or 
indebtedness level, is a primary condition for alumni gift-giving behavior. 
Alumni must be also motivated to utilize their financial capability to give 
monetary gifts to their Alma Mater. 

To measure the success of the* Cornell Tradition program, therefore, we 
must test whether the Cornell Tradition alumni have made significantly 
higher monetary contributions than the non-Tradition alumni, while the 
effects of motivation and financial capability factors are taken into 
consideration. 



MEASURBM0WS AND IYVFA SOURCE 



The questionnaire was mailed to 166 Cornell Tradition alumni who 
•jraduated during the 1987 academic year. The 166 non-Cornell Tradition 
alumni (control group) were selected based on a stratified random sampling 
procedure, so that the control group would possess the same attributes as 
the Tradition group in terms of ethnicity, financial aid status, gender, and 
col logo, ihe survey was conducted in March, 1988. The final response rate 
was 66.9% for the Tradition group and 61.1% for the control group. The 
present study utilizes the following questionnaire respomes for the 
analysis. 

(1) Program status - 1 is coded for the Cornell Tradition alumni and 0 
for the non-Cornell Tradition alumni ■, 

(2) Self-reported indebtedness level (in dollar) firm undergraduate 
education 

(3) ftcploymcnt status - 1 is coded for Utosg employed and 0 for those 
not exployed. 

(4) Graduate/Professional school status - 1 is coded for those studying 
at graduate/professional schools and 0 for those not studying. 

(5) Self-reported salary level in dollars 

(6) Motives for gift-giving - The respondents indicated 1 (strongly 
agree), 2 (agree), 3 (disagree), or 4 (strongly disagree) with the 
statement that "More alumni ought to invest money and energy in Cornell 
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University programs to help future undergraduates get a start with their 
careers." 5 (No Opinion) was treated as a missing value. 

In addition to these six questionnaire responses, 

(7) the respondent's ethnic status (1 - ttiite and 0 - Minorities) and 

(8) GPA were obtained from the Registrar's Office. Previous studies 
have indicated ethnic status and GPA are 
important measures of the alumni's gift-giving behavior. 

(9) Dollar amount of cumulative monetary contribution by the survey 
respondent was also obtained from the Alumni Record Office. 

IfJUnPLE REGRESSION K3DEL AND ASSUMPTIONS 

O ur hypothesis states that participation in the Cornell Tradition 
program significantly explains alumni's gift-giving behavior, while effects 
of other factors (employment status, salary level, graduate status, 
indebtedness level, motivation to give, ethnic background, and GPA) are 
accounted for. To test this hypothesis, the multiple regression model is 
presented: 

y « xb + e , 

Where: 

Y is a 153 x 1 matrix (153 observations for one dependent variable) ; 

X is a 153 x 9 matrix (153 observations for 8 explanatory variables and 

an intercept) ; 

B ? . 9 x 1 mtrix ( 9 regression coefficients including the intercept 
coefficient); and 

E is a 153 x 1 matrix of the random errors. 

In order to apply the least squares regression model to our data, the 
following seven conditions are assumed to be valid: 

(1) Y is a linear function of Xs. 

(2) X matrix is full column rank. 

(3) E is normally distributed with the mean = 0 and the constant 
independent variance = g ' 

(4) Xs are non-constant. 

(5) Es are independent of Xs. 

(6) Xs are measured without errors. 

(7) All observations are equally influential and reliable. 

Estijnators of regression coefficients will be the best linear, unbiased 
estimators only when these assumptions are valid (Chatterjee and Hadi. 1988; 
Rawlings, 1988; Chatterjee and Price, 1977). 

ANAUfSIS 

1. Descriptive Statistics 

Ox* to the pairwise deletion of the observations with missing values, 
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the number of the observations was reduced to 153 in total, 66 in the 
Tradition group and 87 in the Control group. Table 1 indicates siitple mean 
comparisons between program participants and non-participants. As the 
program has intended, indebtedness level of the participants was 
significantly lower than the non-participants. The Tradition group was 
significantly higher than the Control group in terms of GPA and level of 
giving. 

2. Regression Analysis and Validation of Assumptions 

The original model did not successfully explain the variance of the 
dependent variable, as indicated by adjusted R square equal to 2.89%. 
Subsequent analyses of the residuals has detected the violation of normality 
and common variance assumption, as well as the existence of the six 
influential points. The five observations identified have contributed $200, 
$250, $319.87, $125 and $250 respectively to the University, whereas the 
average contribution of the remaining donors was only $32.5. The problem of 
the sixth observation is associated with the large self-reported 
indebtedness ($46,000). This is judged to be a measurement error, since the 
financial aid office usually does not encourage students to take loans of 
more than $20,000 in total. It was decided to exclude these six 
observations from the analysis to improve the fit of our regression model. 

The assumptions of normal distribution and 'common variance of the errors 
are examined once again after the deletion of the six observations. The plot 
of the residual vs. fitted values (Figure 1) has depicted a typical fan- 
shaped pattern, which is commonly observed when the variance of error 
increases with the mean of the dependent variable. The square root 
transformation of the dependent variable is indicated as a possible remedy 
lor both nonnormality and heterogeneous variances of residuals. 

The regression summary table indicates that the model has failed to 
explain the data, even after the transformation. The close examination of 
the plot of residuals vs. predicted values has revealed intriguing insights 
into why the model could not explain the data adequately. As shown in 
Figure 2, two distinctively different patterns of the residuals have 
appeared. One pattern consists of the observations with positive residuals, 
v.hich depict a random pattern of residual against predicted Y values. This 
indicates that the square root transformation was successful to correct the 
heterogeneous variance problem as for the positive residuals. The other 
pattern is made up of the observations with negative residuals. The 
magnitude of these negative residuals have linearly increased with the larger 
value of the predicted Y. The square root transformation did not work for 
this group. The observations with negative residuals are identified as those 
who have not given any monetary gifts to the University, whereas the 
cbscr/ationn with positive residuals are gift-givers. In short, the square 
root transformation of Y was successful only for non-zero Y values. It is 
indicated that the model may adequately fit only the data of the donors in 
our least squares analysis. 

The data of the donors contains 46 observations. There are 21 alumni 
who received the Cornell Tradition Fellowship and 25 non-Tradition alumni. 
All regression assumptions associated with the random errors have finally 
bocorco fulfilled. The model has explained more than 50% of the variance of 
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Y and F value is 6 (Table 2). The results lead us to conclude that the 
model has successfully accounted for the variance of the dependent variable. 
T tests indicated that each beta coefficient associated with ethnicity, 
indebtedness, graduate school status and GPA respectively, is significantly 
greater than 0, in the presence of other predictors. This means that the 
alumni, who have a non-minority background, less debt from undergraduate 
education, and lower GPA, and do not go to graduate school, tend to make more 
donations to the University. The results are in line with previous findings. 
White students may have been better integrated into the alumni organization 
and have had more frequent contact with the alumni society than the minority 
alumni. Those who have less in total loan amounts and/or do not go to 
graduate school are relatively better-off and therefore, tend to give more 
gifts to the University than those who are graduate students with heavy 
amounts in educational loans, it is rather surprising to sc-e that lower GPA 
predicts more contribution. It could be reasoned that the alumni with higher 
GPA are either currently enrolled in graduate school or saving money to go 
back to school in the near future, either which may be preventing them from 
making larger donations. This interpretation may be particularly true for 
the young alumni, like our respondents, who graduated from Cornell only a few 
years ago. 

The dichotomcus measure of whether the person is a Cornell Tradition 
alumni or not did not explain the donation level very well. This indicates 
that mere participation in the p r ogr a m is not- important. However, the loan 
reduction that the Cornell Tradition alumni have received through the 
program has proven to be significant in enabling them to be better donors. 



SUMtfQT AND GCNQUSICN 



Ezra Cornell founded his university with a commitnont to provide 
students with opportunities for work as well as for study. The alumni- 
supported Cornell Tradition Fellowship Program is a contoaporniy expression 
of the founder's vision. The program awards six hundred lMIowships each 
year to undergraduate students who have demonstrated r.i jnificant work 
experience, community service, and scholarly achievement. An av.-ard of up to 
$2500 a year will reduce by that amount the indebtedness a student may incur 
in obtaining the Cornell degree. The Tradition alumni aie expected to 
provide the subsequent generations with job opportunities and financial 
support, and be actively involved in various volunteer activities. 

The research study examined whether the alumni who received the Cornell 
Tradition Fellowship during their undergraduate yen's have made 
significantly higher monetary contributions to the University than the non- 
Fellows, while the effects of other variables (employment status, income, 
indebtedness level, GPA, ethnicity, graduate school attendance, motivation to 
give) were accounted for. 

The initial run of regression resulted in 2.89% adjusted R square. 
The analysis of the residuals detected the serious violations of normality 
and common variance assumptions, as well as the existence of six influential 
points. The deletion of the five outliers and one observation with a 
measurement error did not irprove the overall fit of the model. The plot of 
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the residuals against the predicted Y values depicted a typical far-shape 
pattern, which indicated the transformation of V as a possible remedy for 
nannormality and heterogeneous variance of the errors. 

The square root transformation of Y, however, was not successful at 
all, resulting in 0 adjusted R square. The close examination of the plot of 
residuals vs. fitted Y values revealed that the Y transformation was 
su c cessful to correct the heterogeneous variance problem only for the 
positive residuals. But it did not effectively work for the negative 
residuals. The positive residuals were associated with the observations 
having positive Y values (in other words, donors) and the negative residuals 
were those with 0 values in Y (non-donors) . This indicated that the model 
may adequately fit the donors* data only. 

The modified model successfully explained more than 50% of the 
variance of the donors' data. F value was nearly 6. All the basic 
assumptions were proven to be valid. The best linear, unbiased estimators 
were finally obtained. Ethnicity, indebtedness, graduate school status, and 
GPA are identified as significant factors in predicting gift-giving level of 
donors. The alumni who have a non-minority background, less debt from 
undergraduate education, lower GPA, and do not go to graduate school, tend to 
mate more donations. The dichotomous measure of whether the alumni was a 
Cornell Tradition Fellow or not, did not explain the donation level well. 
This implies that it is not mere participation in the program, but the loan 
reduction that the Cornell Tradition alumni received through the program, 
that enables them to be better donors. This finding has lead us to conclude 
that the Cornell Tradition Program has been successful in cultivating more 
cojrznittod alumni through the implementation of the reduction of undergraduate 
loans. 
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Table 1 



MEAN COMPARISONS 
CT PARTICIPANTS VS. NON-PARTICIPANTS 



Variables 


Participants 


Non-Participants 


T-test 


Debt 


$7,674 (5,971) 


$10,649 (4,385) 


p<.00O1 


Employment 


0.833 (.376) 


0.724 (.450) 


n.s. 


Grad School 


0.258 (.441) 


0.356 (.482) 


n.s. 


Salary 


S17,464 (10,609) 


St5,058 (11,101) 


n.s. 


Motives 


1,788 (.621) 


1.793 (.667) 


n.s. 


Ethnic 


0.818 (.389) 


0.793 (.407) 


n.s. 


CPA 


3.T29 (.387> 


2.918 (.462) 


p<.005 


Giving 


S25.73 (57.73) 


S10.82 (31.96) 


p<.05 



Entiries are means 

( ) Entries are Standard deviations 



Table 2 



Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


Regression 


103.8601 


8 


12.9825 


E r or 


80.1225 


37 


2.1655 


variables 


Seta 


S.E.CBeta) 


T- value 


Constant 


15.8119 


2.7663 


5.716 


Ethnic 


1.5193 


0.686 


2.215 


CT Prog. 


0.4515 


0.5747 


0.786 


Debt 


-0.0002 


0.0001 


-3.191 


Grad school 


-2.4875 


0.8025 


-3.100 


Employment 


-1.0056 


1.0423 


•0.965 


Attitudes 


0.001 


0.3757 


0.003 


Salary 


0 


0 


-0.199 


CPA 


-2.6864 


0.7132 


-3.767 
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Plot of Externally Stvdentised RecUu&U Fitted Values: 
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The Top of the Funnel: 
An Initial Analysis of an Inquiry Population 



Marian F. Pagano 
Researcher Analyst 
Tufts University 



Dawn Geronimo Terkla 
Director of Institutional Research & Planning 
Tufts University 



The college selection process includes inquiry, application, acceptance, 
and matriculation. Of these, the largest and least studied group is the inquiry 
population. These are the prospective applicants who request information 
and/or an application from the institution. Some of the inquiry pool will 
apply, however a large proportion of them will not submit a formal 
application. 

Not all inquiries are expected to apply. Self-selection is an integral 
part of the college choice process. But many administrators and researchers 
wonder why large groups of students, who are qualified, never even submit an 
application. They ponder this question because quite often the students who 
do not submit an application fit the profile of srfcdents who do apply, are 
accepted and thrive at the institution. 

Students will choose where they apply based on objective factors such 
as size, location, cost and acceptance rate of graduates into professional 
schools. There arc, however, less tangible factors which cannot be easily 
defined or articulated by students. Some of these include academic 
reputation, student life, faculty-student relationships, and social awareness. 
These arc factors which can be elaborated upon through publications and 
other initial contacts with students. Indeed, one of the driving forces behind 
the current study was a need to identify which factors, both objective and 
subjective, were preventing students from applying. 

The survey questions evolved from a series of discussions with the 
associate directors in the admissions office. We wanted to keep the survey as 
brief as possible, assuming students might take a limited amount of time to 
provide us with information, but we did not want to risk alienating them with 



through their discussions with potential applicants. In addition, we learned 
that the admissions database would provide some data on all inquiries. In 
some cases the information was limited to just name and address. For others 
we had SAT scores, estimated financial aid need, and high school information. 
Unfortunately, we had this expanded set of data on a very limited number of 
individuals. With the further limitation of our sample and response rate, the 
additional data on file was virtually unusable for this study. 



! We reminded m»t«!»e» ireqseniijr thai the pepulatioa bed teet teterett ib our iRMiluttoe very early in the process. 
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Our main objectives in conducting this study were threefold: 1) to learn 
how our academic reputation is perceived in relation to our competitors by 
the inquiry population; 2) to determine how much of a factor cost is in 
student's decisions not to apply, and 3) to learn where students arc applying. 

METHOPOtQQY 

A simple one-page, two-sided self mailing survey was designed. 2 The 
survey contained approximately 65 variables which included possible reasons 
inquirers decided not to apply to Tufts, the reasons they did apply to their top 
choice school, the reasons they did not visit our institution, questions 
regarding whether or not they visited the institutions to which they applied, 
whether or not they applied tor financial aid, and background variables such 
as gender, ethnicity, type of high school, high school rank, test scores, and the 
influence of twelve institutional contacts on their impression of Tufts. 

The inquiry survey was sent to 5000 students who did not complete an 
application as of the January 3 deadline. The surveys were mailed 
immediately after this deadline had passed. This represents approximately 
12% of the total inquiry population. In order to better understand the 
African American and Hispanic inquiry populations, the sample was 
stratified to include 1000 students who identified themselves as being from 
either of these groups. 

RESULTS % 
Response Rates 

Four-hundred and ninety surveys were returned in usable condition for 
a response rate of approximately 10%. Survey demise may be partly 
responsible for this low response rate as many surveys were tattered from 
their two-way unprotected journey across the country and back. Despite our 
efforts to gain a better understanding of the African American and Hispanic 
population, the response rates from these populations were about the same as 
for the general population, yielding 4% and 6% respectively. 

Academic Reputation (see figure 1) 

Academic reputation was cited as a reason for not applying to Tufts by 
only 16% of the respondents. On the flip side, 72% cited academic reputation 
as a reason they did apply to their first choice school. When considering those 
students who were probably qualified to attend Tufts (based on our limited 
information) we roughly divided the group into high SAT scores (combined 
scores 1200 or greater) and low SAT scores (combined scores 1199 or lower). 
We found that our reputation was a factor for a greater percent of the high 
scoring students than low scoring students in their decision not to apply to 
Tufts. Moreover, for both high and low SAT inquirers, academic reputation 
was the most frequently cited factor in their decision to apply, to their first 
choice school. 

Cost as a Factor (see figure 1) 



2 A copy of the survey instrument cm be foiari rs Apptfedix A. 



Thirty-fuur percent of the respondents cited cost as a factor in their 
decision not to apply to Tufts. Thirteen percent cited this as a factor in their 
decision to apply to their first choice school. Most importantly, the cost of 
attending Tufts was cited by a higher percentage of respondents than any 
other variable on the survey. It was not a major factor in student's decisions 
not to visit the campus as only 5% indicated such. 

Competitors 

The list of competitors provided some interesting insights, especially 
when considering those students who cited cost of attending as a reason they 
did not apply to our institution. These students were likely to apply to 
institutions whose on-paper cost was similar to that of Tufts. The top ten 
group of competitors tor student who were concerned with cost was virtually 
identical to the top ten for the entire population. The one exception being 
that their list included three of the "public ivies'*. 

Overall, the top ten competitors at this stage were identical to our top 
ten competitors at the application, acceptance and decision stages. 

Other Interesting Results 



Results also demonstrated that 
of self-selecting themselves out of the 
ercentage of students who chose not 
AT or ACT scores. 



some students did a fairly accurate job 
applicant population. A fair 
apply to Tufts had dangerously low 
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Two years ago the decision was made to eliminate on-campus 
admissions interviews and replace them with local area alumni interviews. 
Much discussion and some dissention existed on this issue from many 
constituencies. Based on the reactions from the inquirers, it seems that the 
absence of on-campus interviews was not an influential factor in students' 
decisions not to apply (as only 3% indicated it to be a reason at all). 

Finally, the results provided some insight on the impact of institutional 
contacts on student's impression of Tufts. Few pursued any contact beyond 
receiving the application and view book. Those who did have a more intimate 
contact with the institution generally found the connection to oc a positive 
experience. 

DISCUSSION 

It was difficult to predict what response rate we might realize. 
Although we had hoped for more, we received the 5% we had predicted. We 
were fairly certain that we wouldn't be competing with other inquiry survevs. 
an issue in the return rate for accepted applicant surveys. We can only guess 
as to what might have contributed to the low response rate. As we mentioned 
earlier, the physical construction of the instrument may have been a 
contributing factor. Students disinterest in our institution probably was a 
major factor in their unwillingness to respond. 

We were disappointed in the low response rate for the African 
American and Hispanic students. Over sampling these populations did not 
markedly improve the response rate. 
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Many respondents stated that they did not apply because they had been 
accepted as an early decision candidate at their first choice school. Most often 
these schools were our top competitors at any given stage in the college 
selection process. Many of these stated that they would have pursued their 
application to Tufts had they not been accepted to an early decision school. 

It appears that students view our academic reputation as being good, 
but not as good as our top competitors. Our academic reputation does not 
seem to be a factor preventing applications from top students, but it is a 
factor that entices students to apply elsewhere. This is especially true for 
those students with scores in the 95th percentile. This confirms what we 
have learned from m«.re extensive investigation into this with non- 
matriculating accepted applicants. It's not that they do not like us. but rather 
that they like others better. 

In our own surveys of accepted applicants we found that cost was not a 
factor in students' decisions to attend or not attend Tufts. We had suspected 
that cost was a factor at some point in the college selection funnel. Our 
suspicion was confirmed upon discovering that cost of attending was cited by 
the highest percentage of respondents as their reason not to apply to Tufts. 
More than one-third of the inquirers indicated this as a factor. It was 
surprising, however, to discover that the students who did cite cost as a reason 
not to apply to Tufts were still applying to schools which had similar or 
higher costs. Perhaps what we are seeing here is a combination of cost and 
academic reputation - students are willing to finance a very expensive 
education at a school they consider to have the greatest academic reputation. 

Some of the questions used were found to be ambiguous in analysis. 
We cannot emphasize enough the benefit of pilot testing. Items 16 (academic 
rigor) and &8 (good chance of acceptance) are not as useful as they can be. 
The interpretation can fall to one side or the other. For example! when 
respondents indicated they did not apply to Tufts because of "academic rigor" 
was that because they perceived us as being too rigorous or not rigorous 
enough? The same dilemma exists when considering the "good chance of 
acceptance" item. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This was an experimental format for us - the one sheet scif-mailer. We 
were pleased with the cost saving aspects, but in the future will use a sturdy 
card stock and different instructions or supplies for securing it closed for the 
return trip. Too many surveys were returned to us in postal service "body 
bags". 

It appears that there is much for an institution to learn about how it is 
perceived in its initial contact with students through doing an inquiry study. 
Survey design and delivery are keys issues, as there is limited space and 
attention time. In anticipation of low response rates, a large number of 
surveys should be mailed 

Our study served mostly to confirm our opinion as to why students did 
not apply. The information gathered has been useful both internally and 
externally. It has made us aware of the need to conduct additional research 
in this area. Questions we hope to pursue in the future include: 
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t How do inquirers perceive Tufts' academic reputation? 

2. What factors contribute to our academic reputation? 

3. What additional information do inquirers want to receive? 

4. How are inquirers calculating cost? 

5. Do inquirers factor in the possibility of receiving financial aid when 
they calculate the cost of attending? 
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how that yea ham* not submitted aa application far admfwfcwi We are anxious to supply prospective students with . 
laformatiea that If imppftaat aad heipfal to them. Therefore we ask yoa to take a few minutes to answer the questions below 
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David IX Cuttino, Dm of Admissions 



L Did you apply for admission to any college or university during this past year? 



Yes 



No 



If yon answered "yes" please complete the remainder of the card. If you answered "no" please briefly explain why 
yon didn't apply, aad return the card without answering the remaining items. 



2. In the left hand column indicate up to three reasons why you decided not to apply to Tufts. In the 
right hand column please indicate up to three reasons why you applied to the school you would 
most like to attend. 

Tufts Your First Choice 

L Cost of Attending 

, 1 Proximity to Home 

1 Academic Reputation , 

-i Location 

5. Available Majors 

d. Academic Rigor 

7. Extracurricular Opportunities 

& Good Chance of Acceptance 

9. Other m 

•peafy 

3. If you did not visit Tufts, please Indicate below up to two reasons why you did not visit 

^ L Distance (too far away) 5. Cost of visiting 

^ 2. No on-casnpus interview available & Cost of artending 

31 Tufts was not a primary choice 7. Other (Please specify) 

4. Already well informed 

4. Please use the space below to list in order of your preference up to five colleges or universities to 
which you did apply for admission during the past vear. Please also indicate whether or not you 
visited each institution and whether or not you applied for financial aid. 





Collcce/ University 


State 


Visit? 




Apply For 
Financial Aid? 


Leave Blank 


Pint Choice 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




Sacnad Cbae* 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




Tkud Cbem 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




Frank Cbo** 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




Fifth Ctenca 




Yes 


No 


Y„ 


No 





5. Are you {Manning to enroll in a college or university in the fall of 1990? 

6. Your gender: female male Ethnicity: 

7. Type of high school from which you will be graduated: 



Yes 



No 
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L public 

2. private 
_ 1 Catholic (private) 



4. Other denominational (private) 

5. Other (please specif y 



8. Approximately where do you rank in your high school class? 



L top 2% 

2. top 3-5% 

31 top 6-10% 

4, top U-20% 



i top 21-30% 

6. top 31-40% 

7. top 41-50% 

& lower than 50% 



9. If you took the SAT and/or ACT, please fill in your scores. 
SAT Math SAT Verbal ACT Composite 



MX What influence did the following have on your 
impression of Tufts? 


t* 

ft* 




| Neutral 


Q 

a 

u 
Z 


§ & 
fa. u 

35Z 


M 

«£ 
m 

if 
"X 

?E 
z< 


L Your telephone calls to Tufts* Admissions Office. 














1 Your telephone calls from Tufts students. 














31 Information in admission related mail. 














4 Visit to Tufts campus. 














5- Timeliness of admission related math 














& Student/Parent meeting in your local area. 














7. Information on Tufts in the local and/or national news. 














& Video about Tufts, 














9. Contact with Tufts faculty or coaches. 














HX Local college night. 














1L Formal tour of Tufts. 














11 Admissions office orientation meeting. 
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The Use of Structured Interviews in a Qualitative Study 
of Admissions Publications 

Jane Anderson Price 
Assistant Director of Institutional Research 
Franklin and Marshall College 

Introduction 

As the number of traditional college-aged students dedines (WICHE, 1988), competition among 
colleges for these students is stiffening and will continue to do so for the foreseeable future. A Vice- 
President for Enrollment at a major university predicts that "fewer student prospects will result in 
recruitment wars" among colleges (Elliott, 1990). With tuition now increasing at a slower rate than in past 
years (Evangelauf, 1989, 1990), possibly limiting the financial resources available to spend on recruitment. 
Admissions Officers are under more scrutiny and pressure to become more efficient Admissions Officers are 
more frequently being asked to evaluate the relative success of their various recruiting strategies and to 
redirect funds from the less effective methods to those methods that are more effective (Elliott, 1990). 
Admissions Officers are increasingly relying on Institutional Research personnel for support in planning 
and conducting these evaluations. 

Recently, the Admissions Officers at the researcher s institution asked the author to assist in the 
development of a new viewbook intended primarily as a search piece. Because a length of time had 
passed since the last major revision of these publications, it was decided that research addressing 
students' preferences was needed before the publication could be created. The author conducted individual 
interviews with high school and college students to determine what they do and do not prefer regarding 
the covers and the contents of Admissions publications. 

The purpose of this paper is twofold: first, to illustrate that qualitative research (in this case 
individual interviews) can be a valuable tool in the evaluation of printed Admissions literature, and 
second, to share the findings (students' preferences; from conducting 25 such interviews. In these dual 
purposes, this study differs from a quantitative study in which the results are typically of the most 
interest to the reader. Since there are very few opportunities within the Admissions field to emplov a 
true experimental design (e.g., to measure yield resulting from the presence vs. absence of a viewbook or 
different versions of a viewbook), the establishment of an acceptable method for reviewing Admissions 
literature, as this study will do, is as important as are the actual results regarding student preferences tor 
Admissions publications. 

Review of Literature 

Importance of Printed Admissions Literature 

Most people, both in the Admissions field and outside of it, would agree that using printed 
Admissions literature (viewbooks, pamphlets, catalogs and factbooks) is a recruitment strategy that will 
continue to be used for many years. Of all of the strategies for recruiting students that have evolved over 
time (e.g., visiting high schools, inviting students to visit the college, writing to parents, having alumni or 
current students telephone potential applicants, college fairs, and videotapes), describing the college in 
writing to prospective students has endured. One difference between printed literature and other methods 
is that printed materials are permanent documents to which the student can refer repeatedly whereas 
videotapes, telephone calls, and visits to the high school or the college campus can be more transient. 
There have been some recent developments in the uses of printed literature, however. For example, mass 
mailing to high school students who do not request information is a newer practice than mailing only to 
those students who request information about a college. Nevertheless, the practice of describing the 
institution in writing has been established for many years. 

There is evidence that students' interest in videotaped descriptions of colleges has faded. One 
researcher explains the demise of videotapes and other media in the following way, Technology has 
allowed higher education to use Madison Avenue techniques such as direct mail, film, television, and 
cassette recordings. This mass media approach worked well in the "80s, but because more institutions are 
using these techniques {now), they are less effective" (Harris, 1990). Looking toward the future, one 
researcher predicts that as college budgets tighten and the costs for Admissions personnel to travel to 
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potential applicants increases, Admissions Officers will depend more heavily than ever on mailing 
printed materials to prospective students (Chapman, 1981). 

To the institution, the viewbook can be one of its most versatile marketing instruments. Compared 
with other factors that students cite as important when they are selecting a college or university such as 
academic reputation, quality of faculty, placement rates of graduates in graduate schools and jobs, and the 
size of the institution, altering a viewbook is more practicable, less expensive and can be accomplished 
more quickly than altering, for example, a college's academic reputation. The other factors that students 
dte are relatively fixed attributes whereas how an institution chooses to portray or market itself in a 
viewbook is more easily modified (Chapman, 1981). Developing a new viewbook or revising an existing 
one and disseminating it to potential applicants is also less expensive that creating or revising and 
distributing a videotape of the college. 

Typically a viewbook can last, with minor changes and updates, for multiple Admissions cycles 
and cohorts of students. An extremely large volume of viewbooks is distributed every vear (the number of 
viewbooks distributed by one institution in a single year can be as high as 100 times the Tiber of new 
freshman the institution intends to enroll), at substantial cost. 

Past Studies 

There have been a number of studies comparing the importance of printed literature relative to 
other recruitment strategies which have come to differing conclusions. A 1980 study conducted at UCLA 
(reviewed by Litten and Brodigan, 1982) asked college students to rate the relative importance of various 
information sources. They found college publications ranked second in importance after parents or 
immediate family members and above college representatives, current college students, and college 
counselors. 

A 1975 study (also reviewed by Litten and Brodigan, 1982) of high school seniors found that 
requested college catalogs were the most frequently mentioned sources of information. Following requested 
catalogs (in descending order of frequency) were: campus visits, college counselors, unrequcsted college 
catalogs, college students, college representatives, parents and friends. This study, in addition to others, 
makes the distinction between solicited and unsolicited literature. High school and college students 
placed greater weight on the solicited literature than on the unsolicited. This means that the same 
viewbook will be received differently depending on whether the reader requested the catalog or not. 

Keilaris and Kellaris (1988) surveyed all first- time students (freshmen and transfers) at a church- 
affiliated institution. T n a pen and paper survey, students rated the influence of ten different personal and 
non-personal contacts they might have had with the college on a 5- point Likert scale (from "Strong" to 
"No Influence"). They found mailings of printed literature second only to an individual campus visit in 
influence and more influential than (in descending order of influence): a group visit to campus on "Campus 
Visit Day", telephone calls from current students, attending a campus event, visits from a college group, 
Admissions Officer visits to high schools, presentations about college at church, magazine ads, and radio 
ads. An important finding in addition to the relative influence of different contacts was that 25% of 
current freshmen did not make an individual campus visit and that 50% of the dass did not attend the 
"Campus Visit Day", while over 90% of the class received the printed literature. 

In contrast to the above findings, interviews with freshmen at a state university in 1979 suggested 
that students paid more attention to cost, where their friends went to school, and the availability of 
certain programs than they paid to printed Admissions literature (reviewed by Chapman, 1981). In this 
study, students described their use of printed materials as primarily to bolster impressions they had 
already formed and decisions they had already made. It may be true that students interested in different 
categories of institutions (community colleges vs. state universities vs. small, private liberal arts colleges) 
use printed materials in different ways. Finally, a 1986 Carnegie Foundation study of high school seniors 
found that college publications were "the most frequently used but least relevant and least accurate sources 
of information about colleges" (reviewed by Strayer, 1988). 

While there are studies comparing the efficacy among different recruiting methods (printed 
literature vs. telephone calls vs. campus vists), there is very little information comparing the relative 
success of different strategies within one medium or comparing the relative success different institutions 
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have within one medium. The Admissions Marketing Report The National Newspaper of Admissions 
Marketing, runs an annual competition among Admissions publications. However, winning publications are 
judged by people outside of higher education (publishers, editors, and creative directors of advertising 
agencies) based on idea concept and creativity, not on the yield in terms of numbers of new freshmen. The 
author would venture to guess that Admissions Officers would vote for a significantly different group of 
winning viewbooks than do the advertising personnel 

From this researcher's examination of more than 100 Admissions pieces, there are very distinct 
types of viewbooks and different strategies used in them. Some cover types could be described as 
traditional (a picture of the most distinguished campus building with or without students), humorous, 
artistic/creative, and intellectual. The content of viewbooks vary along the following dimensions: 
organization (magazines-like, question and answer, headings), tone (serious vs. humorous), proportion of 
photographs to text, length (pages), point of view (students 1 vs. colleges ), and typeface. 

Given the importance of the viewbook and other printed literature, there is surprisingly little 
information about what differentiates a "good" viewbook from a "poor" one. One reason for lack of data is 
the competitive nature of the Admissions business. Another reason is the fact that institutions typically 
contract out the research for and production of a viewbook to consultants. These findings are proprietary 
and are shared only between the client and consultant Chapman (1981) adds another observation: until 
recently, Admissions Officers have had to focus their efforts primarily on the selection of students rather 
than upon die recruitment of students. 

Choice of Qualitative vs. Quantitative Research 

Higher education personnel are just beginning to borrow from private industry by recognizing the 
value of quantitative research in the student recruitment and retention fields, among others. By using focus 
groups with students to evaluate her institution's publications and to learn more in "general about the 
college selection process, a researcher from the University of Miami reported a doubling in the response to 
her institution s Student Search mailings (Bonnett, 1987). 

Since 19R3, Washington University in St. Louis has annually conducted focus groups and/or 
quantitative surveys evaluating their Admissions literature. Researchers there routinely conduct 
multiple focus groups with high school students in different regions of the country to pre- and post-test 
their Admissions materials relative to materials from other colleges. Washington University has found 
consistent results between the qualitative and quantitative studies. The qualitative research has more 
than paid off. In one instance, the institution redesigned its viewbook in a more humorous, "playful" tone, 
then found in focus groups that it was not well-accepted by high school students. The research revealed 
that students viewed the college selection process in a more serious manner than the university realized. 
Once Washington University redesigned the viewbook to match prospective students' more serious tor.o, 
they reported an increase in applications from better students (reviewed by Bonnett, 1987). While the 
results of Washington University's research are primarily intended for internal use, Washington 
University does share results with a somewhat wider audience (Benson, 1986, 1989, and 1990). The main 
purpose of the focus groups is to evaluate the success of Washington University's publications relative to 
other institutions 1 pieces, however, some general statements regarding students* preferences are included. 

A qualitative research design was rfiosen in the current study for a number of reasons. First, since 
the College had not recently examined students' preferences for Admissions literature, and since those 
preferences are volatile (Bonnett, 1987) this project was viewed as an exploratory phase. Since the 
College did not know students' priorities in Admissions literature (due to the lack of insritution-spcafic 
research and the lack of more general information on the subject) the researchers determined that writing 
an effective quantitative survey questionnaire would be imprudent at this stage. A quantitative survey 
was not ruled out for a later stage, and the outcomes of the interviews will be extremely helpful in writing 
that instrument Another reason for choosing interviews over a survey was to re-familiarize persons on 
campus with the institution's "market" and the language students use to describe this college in particular 
and the college selection process in general. One researcher found that college catalogs from all types of 
institutions (non-selective, very highly selective, 2-year, 4-year, public and private) are written above 
the student readers' level of understanding and use terms with which many college-bound high school 
students are not familiar (Chapman, 1981). 
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The trade-off with using interviews rather than a survey of a statistically valid sample of 
students is the loss of the ability to accurately project the proportion of students preferring one strategy or 
type of viewbook over another (Goldman and McDonald, 1987). At this early stage in the development of 
a new viewbook, the researchers were more interested in the reasons driving students' pr eferen c e s and the 
images of institutions created by different styles of books than measuring the degrees of those preferences. 

Choice of Focus Croups vs. Individual Interviews 

Focus groups are more efficient both cost- and time- wise than individual interviews. They also 
allow for interaction among the participants whereas one-on-one interviews do not. Some researchers 
state that the synergy among the participants in a focus group tends more information than would the sum 
of individual interviews with the same number of people (Goldman and McDonald, 1987). In most 
instances, market researchers prefer conducting focus groups over individual interviews. In this case, the 
choice between focus groups and individual interviews was constrained by the participants' task of 
reviewing and ranking 30 different viewbook*. This task would not have been possible? in a group 
interview of 8 to 10 students. 

Methodology 
Sample 

Twenty-five structured interviews were conducted from July 2 through July 6, 1990 with high 
school and college students who were cm campus for various Summer programs. Respondents included 8 
participants in the Johns Hopkins Center for Talented Youth (CTY) Program in which intellectually 
gifted high school students took courses at the college, 8 Resident Assistants for the CTY Program who 
were college students at many very highly selective institutions located across the country, and 9 
upperdass college students who were on campus in internship programs. The high school students were 
screened and only those actively in the college selection process were included. The sample was balanced 
by gender. 

Method 

40 recruitment pieces (brochures, viewbooks, and pamphlets) were selected from a larger group of 
over 100 publications to illustrate different styles of covers, themes, sizes, and orientations. The materials 
were all current, having been mailed to inquirers in die past academic year. The materials were divided 
into four groups of ten books, balanced by length of the piece, the prestige of the institution, and the style 
of the cover. Each participant was randomly assigned to an experimental group determining which 
combination of three groups of materials he/she would see. 

The interviews were structured and followed an outline. Earlier questions were general and later 
ones were more specific. Topics that the participant did not discuss spontaneously were probed by the 
interviewer. During the 45~minute interviews, respondents were first asked to ignore any prior knowledge 
or impressions they may haw had erf each institution represented and to base their responses on the 
literature from that institution only. 

Viewers examined in total the covers of 30 pieces and the contents of a subset of 6 of these pieces. 
Participants were asked to select three most preferred and three least preferred books out of 30 based on 
the covers of the books alone, and were then asked to discuss his/her reasons for the preferences. Next, 
participants were asked to quickly skim (not read) the content erf six books and to select his/her one 
preferred and one least p re f erred book based on their content Reasons for students' preferences regarding 
the contents erf viewbooks were collected. 30 viewbooks were shown 19 times each; the remaining 10 books 
were shown 18 times each. Materials from the researcher's institution were not shown. Following the 
same interview outline, two different persons conducted the interviews. Interviews were audio tape- 
recorded and later transcribed. 

Finding* 

The scope of the findings in this study is narrowed to students' opinions of the covers of viewbooks 
and the layout and organization of the content of viewbooks, Before discussing the findings in detail, it 
should be noted that they are based on a subgroup of students already attending or planring to attend very 
highly selective colleges and universities. This sample's preferences may not generalize to students 
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interested in other types erf institutions- Another important caveat is that these findings are students' 
self-reports of the likelihood of an action (e.g., picking up a viewbook based cm its cover, continuing to read 
a viewbook based on die content's layout and "look"), not students' actual behavior. 

A- Preferences for Covets of Vicwbooks 

The frequency with which each publication was most preferred and least preferred was tabulated. 
By comparing the six most preferred covers to the six least preferred covers (i.e., the best of the group to 
the worst), some interesting differences emerged which are discussed below. 

Hef L The most preferred group had "heft". The two most preferred viewbooks contained 60 and 70 pages- 
One book in the preferred group had a binding with the name of the school; all others were stapled. In 
contrast, the least favorite group induded shorter pieces; son e were one page folded in thirds, one was a 
small poster folded, another was six pages long. 

Amount of Photographs. The group of preferred covers had a larger proportion of the covers devoted to 
photography than did the least preferred group. A number of them had what viewers described as one 
"Absolutely beautiful- and "Gorgeous" color photograph which filled the entire cover. In contrast, in the 
least preferred group, computer graphics, slogans, borders, and the name of the college were more 
prominent than any photographs on the cover. 

Content of Photographs. The content of the photography differed between the two groups of viewbooks as 
well. The preferred group included outcoor photographs of activity, often students walking, talking, or 
bicycling on campus. The photographs appeared to be unstaged "candids" and the students did not look 
into the camera. The people were small in these photographs; the focus was on the campus more than the 
people in the picture. The viewer could not see the faces uf a many people in these photographs. Of the 
faces one could see, only a few were smiling. In contrast, the least preferred covers had indoor 
photographs of people who were posing for and smiling into the camera. More than one viewer called the 
people on these covers "models"* rather than "students". The person was the focal point of the 
photograph, in fact, there was no background in these photographs. As one viewer stated, "It looks as if 
these pictures were taken in the photographer s studio, not on a college campus". The models on the least 
preferred rovers were not active; they were simply standing and looking into the camera. 

Colorts) of Cover. Due to the outdoor content of the photographs on the preferred covers, this group of 
covers contained natural colors (many greens and browns). In addition, they were matte finished and did 
not reflect light. Of the least preferred covers, one contained shades of grey and black, one was purple ar.d 
teal, one was bright white and they were glossy and did reflect light. Even though the covers of the 
preferred group portrayed more activity, they were described as "quiet* 4 and "peaceful". The least 
preferred group, although showing no motion, were called loud" by students. 

Print/Typeface. The typeface on the preferred covers was described by students as "traditional", 
"standard", and "like what you'd sec in a textbook". The full name of the insti nation was in large print 
and appeared at or near the top of the page. On the least preferred covers there was an assortment of 
typefaces: italics, script, tall and narrow letters, and text primed on a curve rather than on a straight 
line. In this group, some of the names of the institutions were at or near the bottom of the cover. One cover 
did not show the name of the college at all (the reader had to open it up to find it); on another, the name 
of the school was abbreviated to its initials. 

Amount of Text on Cover. Other than the name of the college, there was either no text or very little text 1 z 
phrase at the most) on the covers of the preferred viewbooks. There were sentences and sometimes 
paragraphs of text on the least pieferrcd covers. 

Size and Orientation. The four most preferred covers were Sand 1/2 "by IT in size and vertical in 
orientation. None of the least preferred group were this size or shape. Most of the latter group were 
larger than 8 and 1/2" by IT and either square in shape or taller and /or narrower than 8 and 1 II " by 1 r . 

Prestige. Although students were asked to ignore the name of the school and what they might know about 
the institution, the group of preferred covers inch: ' xi viewbooks from some of the most prestigious 
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institutions included in this study (including the book from the one Ivy League school in the study). The 
least preferred group was made up of viewbooks from the lower prestige schools. (The definition of 
prestige is the author's own classification of all viewbooks into high, medium, and low prestige 
categories.) Whether the students' preferences were driven by prior knowledge of the institution or 
whether the prestigious institutions had, in fact more attractive Admissions pieces is beyond the scope of 
mis study. It is encouraging, however, that the viewbook from one of the most prestigious institutions in 
the group was not once selected as a most or toast preferred cover. This led the researcher to believe that a 
student's prior knowledge of the prestige of the school would not outweigh his/her preference for its cover. 

In summary, the elements of the most frequently p re fer red covers of viewbooks were: colorful 
photographs, outdoor settings, imposed photographs of active students, attractive views of the campus 
either as the background or the focus of photographs, matte finish, text that is printed in traditional font, 
large dear easy-to-read names of colleges near or at the top of publications, 8 and 1/2" by II" size, and 
vertical orientations. In general, students preferred "simple" covers over "busy" ones. These findings were 
consistent with those of other researchers (Benson, 1986, 1989, 1990). See Table 1 for a summary of students 
preferences for covers. 

B. Preferences for Contents of Viewbooks 

Turning now to the content of viewbooks, those attributes that differentiated the most preferred 
bodes from the least preferred ones in students' opinions will be examined. By again comparing those books 
that were clearly preferred to those that were x.ot preferred on the basis of content, one can examine 
students' priorities and expectations. 

Organization. All of the preferred books were arranged in a Question and Answer format The remaining 
books employed headings to divide different sections such as "Faculty", "Students ', and "Resources". 

Ratio of Text to Photographs. The books preferred on the basis on content were balanced in terms of the 
ratio of text to photographs. In one case, the ratio was exactly 50:50 (according to space allotted) since for 
every one page of text the facing page was entirely photographs. Of the least preferred books, one 
consisted primarily of photographs with a very little text on each page. The majority of a second 
unpreferred book was text with very small black and white photographs. 

Length. The preferred group of books included a mixture of different lengths (ranging from 13 pages to 32 
pages). The least preferred viewbooks were shorter; all were under 14 pages. Students called the shorter 
books "flimsy" and assumed "there's no information in there". Unfortunately, none of the very long 
viewbooks (60 and 70 pages) was induded in the group of viewbooks whose contents were reviewed, so 
students' preferences for the very long books an? not known. Organization (a table of contents or headings) 
was related to overall length. As long as readers could identify sections irrelevant u> them and could skip 
over them, they did not mind a large number of pages. There was a mixture of hook si/os (S 1/2" bv 11" and 
others) in both the most preferred and least preferred groups. 

Point of View. The preferred books included a balance of student point of view or opinion and objective 
information about the college. Some books achieved this balance by including quotes about life at college 
by students (usually in captions of photographs); another included articles written bv students (identified 
as students with by-lines). The least preferred group induded one book that contained personal 
information (name, major, career plans) about a handful of students and very little objective information 
(only a fact sheet at the end) about the college. Another least preferred viewbook contained all objective 
information about the college and did not include any quotes by students. 

Print/Typeface. The preferred books had large type and looked easy to read to the students who skimmed 
them. The least preferred books had small type which the viewers expected would be "boring, like a text 
book". One book had more captions (in snail print) than text on each page Students recognized and 
appreciated efforts by the writers of these publications to make the contents more engaging through 
variety, photographs, and captions. They disliked books that used the same layout on each page. 

In summary, the most preferred attributes of viewbook contents induded organization, a balance of 
text and photographs, moderate length (not too short), a balance of students' opinions and objective 
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information, and large and easy to read typeface. These findings were consistent with those of other 
researchers (Benson, 1986, 1989, 1990), See Table 1 for a summary of students' preferences for content An 
additional point on contend-all of the viewbooks reviewed for content in this study were commended by 
students for including a fact sheet or summary at the hack of the book. While the presence of a fact sheet 
did not differentiate viewbooks in this study, there are viewbooks currently in use which do not include 
such summaries. 

As competition among colleges for fewer students stiffens, many people in higher education are 
advocating the application of marketing principles (e.g., identification of market segments, targeting 
different messages to different segments, identifying one's market position relative to competitors) to the 
college Admissions process. This study advocates the use of a recognized marketing tool qualitative 
research, by more colleges on more frequent occasions, This study is not suggesting the substitution of 
qualitative research for quantitative (there will always be occasions to use each type), but rather the 
addition of qualitative research to the Admissions research repertoire. 

The findings from the current study contributed greatly to the creation of a viewbook for the 
researcher's institution. One example of the many changes made on the basis of the findings was to the 
cover of the viewbook. An all-text monochrome cover was replaced with a color photograph of the campus 
in the new viewbook. 

While the quantitative results of this and many other changes to the viewbook will not be known 
for some time, one improvement over previous years is that plans to monitor the success of the viewbook 
are in place. It was collectively decided which one office (Admissions or Institutional Research) would be 
responsible for conducting such research, and a schedule for collecting information was determined. 

An additional benefit which resulted from this study was that writing the content of the 
viewbook afforded an opportunity (other than an impending re-accreditation visit) for many members of 
the administration to step back and take stock of the institution. Writing this viewbook forced top 
administrators. Admissions Officers, and Institutional Researchers to review together the institution s 
mission statement and to take a critical look at the progress the institution had made in many areas (e.g., 
diversity of students and faculty, student outcomes) since the last revision of the viewbook. 

In addition, the Admissions and Institutional Research personnel at this institution developed a 
doser working relationship through this project A procedure and schedule for reviewing all Admissions 
literature has been regularized. The Institutional Research personnel now sit on a committee to review all 
Admissions literature including the course catalogs, posters, applications, form letters, and post cards. 
The next steps for this institution are to assess (both qualitatively and quantitatively) the success of the 
new viewbook. 

Earlier, this paper reviewed literature predicting increased pressures upon Admissions Officers to 
assess the effectiveness of recruitment strategies which this author believes will result in an even greater 
level of involvement of Institutional Researchers in Admissions-related research. This paper also 
discussed the crucial role of printed Admissions literature and r viewed the opinions of experts who 
predict an expanded role of printed literature in the near future. The lack of generally accepted guidelines 
describing what differentiates an effective publication from an ineffective one, the individuality of 
colleges leading to the uniqueness of their literature, the possible differences in preferences among 
different segments of students, and the change in students* preferences for such literature over time, all 
contribute to the need for Institutional Researchers at successful college to conduct their own research into 
what strategies work and which do not work for their particular institutions and segments of the student 
population. 

An increased awareness among researchers of the benefits and limitations of qualitative research 
will allow researchers to discover for themselves what is successful and what is not for their institutions. 
It will also allow researchers to more effectively choose a consultant to conduct qualitative research (if 
necessary) and to interpret that consultant's findings more meaningfully. This study offers one method for 
evaluating the effectiveness of various strategies within the medium of printed recruitment material. It 
also shares students' general preferences for certain strategies over others. 
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This study has explored the use of qualitative research in one very specific project-the audience 
testing of Admissions publications. Qualitative research methods are currently being applied to many 
other areas of higher education such as the Admissions process in general, retention, development, and 
faculty performance appraisals. As the many benefits of qualitative research in become more widely 
known and its applications to other areas of research in higher education increase, it is incumbent upon all 
institutional researchers to be familiar with strengths and limitations of the technique. 
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Table 1-Stndent Preferences for Covers and Contents of Admissions Literature 



A. Covers 
Attribute 



fatfattd. 



Not Preferred 



Heft 

Amount of Photographs 
(as a proportion of cover) 

Content of Photographs 



Presence 
Large 



Outdoor 
Activity 
Unstaged candids 
Students 
Campus 



Absence 
Small 



Indoor 
Passivity 
Staged, posed 
Models 

Close-ups of people 



Colors 
Finish 
Tone 

Amount of Text 
(other than name of college) 

Size 

Orientation 
Simplicity 



Natural (greens, browns) 
Matte 

Quiet, peaceful 

Little or none (a phrase) 

Sand 1/2* by 11" 

Vertical 

Presence 



Unnatural (purple, teal) 

Glossy 

Loud 

Large (sentences, paragraphs) 



Other than 8 and 1/2" by 11", 
larger or smaller 

Non-Vertical, 
square, horizontal 

Absence 



B. Contents 

Organization Question and Answer 

Ratio of Text to Photographs Balanced, close to 50:50 



Length 

Point of View 
(subjective vs. objective) 

Size of Print/Typeface/Font 

Fact Sheet 



Moderate (13-32 pgs) 
Balanced 

Large 
Presence 



Headings 

Unbalanced, in either 
direction, too much text 
or too many photographs 

Very short (less than 14 pgs) 

Unbalanced, 

in either direction 

Small 

Absence 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR SYSTEMATIC BUDGET ANALYSIS 



Linda A. Suskle 
Millersville University of Pennsylvania 



Faced with diminishing revenues* soaring costs, and increased calls 
for accountability! institutions of higher education across the country 
are forced to examine their budgets and expenditures with unprecedented 
rigor. Review and evaluation must be systematic and comprehensive so that 
institutional management might assure itself that all expenditures are at 
appropriate levels* 

But how does an institution's management determine what "appropriate 
levels" are. especially when the institution is seriously underfunded? In 
order to evaluate a budget and identify expenditures that are too high or 
too low. managers must be able to compare them against something else. In 
other words, they must have one or more frames of reference as bases for 
comparison. 

Some Personal History 

The frame-of -reference approach to budget analysis evolved while I vat 
working simultaneously on two projects: preparing to teach a graduate 
course in classroom testing and planning a "comprehensive* analysis of the 
university's budget. 

The university's budget was to be analyzed to determine whether the 
university's expenditures were at appropriate levels. Perhaps the best 
available tool for budget analysis is NACUBO's workbook on financial self- 
assessment (Dickmeyer & Hughes. 1987). While the workbook examines an 
institution's finances from a wide variety of perspectives, it deals more 
with the institution's resources and its overall fiscal health of an 
institution than where it allocates its resources. Furthermore, the 
information can be overwhelming in volume; a framework within which to 
organize it is needed. 

While 1 was contemplating these issues. I was preparing for my course 
on classroom testing, including reviewing my lecture notes on grading and 
evaluation. In them. 1 stress that a test < core alone i« meaningless. 
Suppose, for example, that a student has scored a 65 on a test. This 
information alone tells us nothing about how well the student did. We 
need to compare the 65 against something else in order to interpret it 
properly. 

o Suppose we are told that the mean score for the class was 60. Now we 
know the student did relatively well — above average. This type of 
evaluation — comparing an individual against a peer group — is called 
norm-referenced evaluation. 

o Suppose we are told that this test is graded as follows: 90-100 is an 
A. 80-89 is a B. 70-79 is a C. and 60-69 is a D. In this case we can 
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conclude that the student did relatively poorly, barely passing. This 
type of evaluation— comparing an individual's score against 
prespecified standards—is called criterion-referenced evaluation. 

o Suppose we are told that the student earned a 35 on a similar test a 
year ago. Obviously the student has shown great improvement. This 
type of evaluation examines change or growth over time. 

o Suppose we know from aptitude testing or from previous classwork that 
the student has the potential to earn a very high score on this test. 
Assuming the highest possible score on the test is 100, this 
information implies that the student did not do very well. This type 
of evaluation is more qualitative; it compares the student against 
less rigorous standards, even gut instincts. 

These approaches to grading are discussed in many textbooks on 
educational testing and measurement (for example, Gronlund, 1985, p. 448, 
and Stanley & Hopkins, 1972, pp. 309-310). It is generally agreed upon 
that the most effective evaluation examines multiple measures from as many 
different frames of reference as possible. 

Why not evaluate a budget using the same approach? An evaluation of a 
budget can include the same four frames of reference that are used to 
evaluate academic performance: change, norm-referenced, criterion- 
referenced, and qualitative. 

The Change Frame of Reference 

In this frame of reference, the institution's current budget is 
compared with those of previous years. Discussion focuses on why major 
increases have occurred in certain areas and whether those increases match 
University priorities. For example, an institution might examine several 
years 1 worth of department credit hour production and student /faculty 
ratios for trends. 

The Norm-Referenced Frame of Reference 

In this frame of reference, expenditures are compared against a "norm 
group" of other programs or institutions. Discussion focuses on why the 
expenditures are unusually high in some areas and whether those 
discrepancies are appropriate given institutional priorities. Examples of 
norm-referenced analyses include; 

o Comparing institutional expenditures against those of peer 
institutions. 

o Comparing staffing patterns against those at peer institutions. 

o Comparing summer session productivity (credit hour production, 
student/faculty ratios) against fall and spring productivity. 

o Comparing department productivity (credit hour production, 

student/faculty ratios) against other departments at the institution 
with similar missions and against institutional averages. 
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o Comparing department productivity (credit hour production, 

student/faculty ratios) against those of similar departments at peer 
institutions. 

The Criterion-Referenced Frame of Reference 

In this frame of reference* expenditures are compared against an 
arbitrary "criterion" or standard. Examples of criterion-referenced 
analyses include recognition that: 

o Personnel expenditures should be no more than a certain percentage of 
total expenditures. 

o The institution's overall student /faculty ratio should not be much 
more than a certain figure. 

o Some program expenditures should not exceed income generated. 

o Some program expenditures should not exceed their original budgets. 

Much of the "ratio analysis 1 * suggested by KACUBO and by Kent Chabotar 
C 1988) fall into this category. Chabotar suggests , for example, that 12- 
15% of an institution's budget should be spend on administration as 
opposed to direct program services. 

The Qualitative Frame of Reference 

In this frame of reference more subjective appraisals oi expenditures 
are made. The most important basis for comparison is the institution's 
mission and strategic directions, and operational plans. Meisinger (1989- 
90) argues, "The setting of budget priorities needs to be informed by 
plans. . .A budget established without the aid of program plans is. . 
•ill-informed. . ." Institutions that plan (and who doesn't these days?) 
must determine whether they are spending money in accordance with 
established institutional priorities. 

This is also the place to bring in "gut instincts." Based on a 
subjective, holistic analysis of Institutional experiences, what 
expenditures seem appropriate or excessive? 



Using the Frames of Reference 

Sound, comprehensive evaluation requires a variety of evaluation 
techniques. Because each piece of budget information has inherent 
limitations and insufficiencies, no decision should be made on the basis 
of one piece of information. Decisions should instead be based on a broad 
range of information. 

Using multiple frames of reference with several types of information 
within each framework helps ensure that an institution's budget and 
expenditures have been analyzed from a vide variety of angles and that a 
balanced perspective has been employed. 
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Summary f 

Four frames of reference (change, norm-referenced, criterion- 
referenced, and change) have been proposed for analysing whether 
institutional expenditures are at appropriate levels. Using a variety of 
data under several frames of references ensures a balanced perspective in 
this sensitive undertaking. 
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Forecasting Enrollment in a Period 
of Institutional Transition 



Stephen W. Thorpe 
Director o£ Institutional Research and Planning 

Wesley Col lege 
Dover, Delaware 



Institutions of higher education, like organizations of 
other industries, are faced with a continually changing en- 
vironment that requires adaptation to ensure survival. Over 
the last decade, colleges and universities have faced declin- 
ing traditional-aged student populations as well as other 
demographic shifts within the external environment. Such 
shifts have led to warnings of a fundamental transformation 
which threatens to have a profound impact on higher education 
(Cimeron & Ulrieh, 1986). This paper de5>cribcs an enrollment 
Lorec.isting model developed in 1988 by the Office of Institu- 
tional Research for a small, private, liberal arts college 
that is undergoing an institutional transition from its his- 
torical junior college mission to a comprehensive bac- 
calaureate institution to adapt to changing demographics. The 
-iodel -3kcs into account the transition of student enrollment 
iron largely associate and transfer decree programs in the 
p-jst L'") the new baccalaureate degree programs of the present. 
Tue node I is aiding the college in various aspects of decision 
niiKing, including budgeting as well as strategic planning. 

The concept of organizational adaptation, especially as 
i t re lates to strateg ic choice and st rate g ic planning , has 
recently been introduced to the higher education community 
CCordvall, 1982; Cameron, 1984? Chaffee, 1935; Cope, 1987). 
Organizational adaptation refers "to modifications and altera- 
tions in the organization or its components in order to adjust 
to changes in the external environment." (Cameron, 1984, p. 
123) Views of organizational adaptation vary in the litera- 
ture. With "natural selection 11 , the external environment 9 not 
management, controls adaptation. With "strategic choice*, the 
actions of managers, not the environment, are seen as the 
important causes of organizational adaptation {Hall, 1972). 
The interactions and interdependence between strategic choice 
and the environment have also been used to def ine organiza- 
tional adaptation (Hrebiniak & Joyce, 1985). 
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Events and methods of organizational adaptation tend to 
be organization specific^ that is, what works for one or- 
ganization may not work for others (Chaffee, 1984). One 
method of adaptive response to the environment in higher 
education involves the broadening of institutional mission or 
program offerings. Over the period from 1948 to 1968, eighty- 
nine two-year colleges transitioned to four-year institutions, 
a process which has been seen with increasing frequency 
(Hodgkinson, 1971). In a study of the adaptation responses of 
two sets of colleges, Chaffee (1984) noted that "the frequent 
assumption is that changing academic programs and attending to 
recruitment are the primary levers for improving the condition 
of the college. The fact that nearly all of the colleges in 
this study increased the number of academic programs they 
offered and made structural changes in order to attract stu- 
dents suggests that colleges often use those lovers." (p. 232) 

Lcwin's model of change describes the process of or- 
ganizational change in three phases: (1) unfreezing the exist- 
ing structure, or creating a disruption of equilibrium, (2) 
moving the institution to its new state, and (3) refreezing 
the organization, or establishing a new equilibrium (Hanson, 
1985; Jackson, rtorgan, & Paolillo, 1986). The institution in 
the current study exemplifies the change processes involved in 
i' hi? organizational adaptation to shifts in the external en- 

Historically a junior college offering associate and 
transfer-degree programs, the institution faced the environ- 
mental impact of declining student enrollment and impending 
financial difficulty. In 1983, a new president responded to 
these problems by aggressively initiating a transformation of 
the institution from its junior college roots to a comprehen- 
sive, baccalaureate institution. Commitment to the new in- 
stitutional classification can be seen around the campus. 
Over Mie past seven years, the number of baccalaureate-degree 
programs increased from six to twenty-two while the number of 
associate-degree programs steadily declined. Faculty hiring 
standards have been raised to emphasize the requirement of a 
doctoral degree, typically required for comprehensive institu- 
tions. The institution's fundamental change in structure is 
reflected in the composition of the student body as well. The 
percentage of students admitted in the Fail, 1936, class who 
declared a baccalaureate-degree major was slightly less than 
30 percent* This percentage increased annually to over 65 
percent for the Fall, 1989, entering class. Full-time student 
enrollment increased each year from the onset of the transi- 
tion, achieving its highest level in the over 100-year history 
of the college in the Fall, 1989 semester* 

A 1 location of i nst i tut ional resources is problematic 
during the transitional phase of the change process. 
Resources must be allocated in part to maintaining the status 
quo while, at the same time, a level of resource allocation is 
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required to "fuel" organizational change r thereby altering the 
allocation of resources within the institution (Kaufman, 
1971) • Budgeting for this college is based largely on the 
projected size of the full-time student body, since tuition 
and fees represent the vast majority of institutional 
revenues. Forecasting enrollment, while never an exact 
science, is especially difficult during this period of transi- 
tion as admission and retention rates are also adjusting. 
Because of the small size of the college and the sensitivity 
to enrollment shortfalls, budgeting had been based on un- 
real istically low enrollment estimates, which limited the 
administration's ability to develop a comprehensive budget or 
adequately plan for the future. 



FORECASTING ENROLLMENT 

A review of literature yielded several enrollment fore- 
casting models which focus on compositional factors oE the 
student body (Weiler, 1980? Chatman, 1986? Yost and Chino, 
1986; flcFaul, V/ilders, Loscheider, & Luze, 1988; Dickey, 
Asher, & Tweddale, 1989). None of the models, however, were 
applicable to the shifting demographics of the institution in 
transition. In 1988, an enrollment forecasting model was 
developed by the Office of Institutional Research and Planning 
which is sensitive to the college transition. 

The projected enrollments are based in part on the cur- 
rent retention of students in baccalaureate (BACC) and non- 
baccalaureate ( NBACC) programs. The NBACC programs include 
the remaining associate and transfer degree programs as well 
as those student admitted who are undecided. Inasmuch as the 
institution has only recently created several BACC programs, 
the retention data was collected Cor each semester beginning 
with the Fall, 1984 entering class. 

The students who enter the institution as full-time are 
longi tud inaliy tracked with their entering cl.i r> over the 
successive semesters . All students entering in the Fal 1 # 
19 34, semester $ for example , have been conui nod and tracked 
from the Spring, 1985, semester to the present* For each oE 
the semesters £rom fall, 1984, to the present, the EulL-time 
enrollment from each class has been separated into BACC and 
NBACC! majors, thereby producing retention statistics for each 
class by semester. 

In the initial model, actual enrollment numbers were used 
Cor the Fall, 1984 to the Spring, 1988 semesters, which pro- 
vided the initial data for the projection of returning stu- 
dents. The average retention (geometric mean) for each semes- 
ter for BACC and NBACC students is used in projecting the 
contribution each class will make to the full-time student 
enrol I men t over the projected per iod . In February of each 
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year, the model is updated to include the retention data for 
the latest Call and spring semesters. 

Table I showj the average retention of full-time students 
by term (fall or spring) and degree type ( 8ACC versus NBACC) 
of admittance. Retention into the second semester of the stu- 
dents entering in a BACC program is 91 percent, which is over 
10 percent higher than their NBACC counterparts. By the 
sophomore year (third semester) for those students entering in 
a fall semester, almost 7 of every 10 students seeking a 
baccalaureate degree are retained, as compared to approxi- 
mately 5 of every 10 students seeking an associate degree. 



Table 1 

Retention Percentages by Term and Degree Program 

of Admittance 



FALL Admittance SPRING Admittance 



Semester 


BACC 


NBACC 


BACC 


NBACC 


Second 


91 . 1% 


80.8% 


54.2% 


40.0% 


Third 


68.9 


51.5 


41.7 


34.3 


Fourth 


64.7 


44. 1 


29.5 


16. 3 


Fifth 


49.8 


15.6 


31 . 2 


12.4 


Sixth 


46.6 


12.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Seventh 


44.8 


6.8 






Eighth 


44.9 


6.3 






Ninth 


32.1 


2.5 






Tenth 


12.5 


2.5 







BACC: Students enrolled in a baccalaureate degree program. 
NBACC: Students enrolled in a non-baccalaureate degree 
program. 



In projecting the composition of: the incoming classes for 
the years forecasted, two assumptions are required. The first 
assumption is the number of students for each LUture entering 
class who will select a BACC program versus a MBACC program. 
The percentage of students entering in a BACC program has 
increased from 22 percent of the Fall, 1984 entering class to 
65 percent of the students entering in the Fall, 1989 class. 
This percentage, for projection purposes, is modestly in- 
creased by 2 percent for each Fall term over the previous Fall 
term for the years forecasted. The Spring semester entering 
classes, which are quite small, are held constant based on 
past entering classes at 60 percent. 
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The second assumption is the size oC each freshman class 
for the Fall and Spring semesters for the forecasted period. 
Because new student admission has fluctuated widely over the 
past five years (a range of 100 students), three scenarios are 
projected and labelled best case (400), average case (350), 
and worst case (300). The sire of the entering Spring classes 
is held constant at 20 students, based on the stable student 
yield for the past Spring terras. 



Table 2 

Enrollment Projection Error 
1988-89 and 1989-90 Academic Years 

Semester Projection Actual Error 

Fall, 1938 804 825 -2.5% 

Spring, ! 39 743 719 +3.4% 

Fall, 1939 867 375 -0.9% 

Spring, 1930 779 775 +0.5% 



The m:>del was used to project the 1938-39 aid 1939-90 
academic year enrollment. The projections, actual enrollment, 
and percentage of error are shown in Taole 2. Tie model ex- 
perienced a +0.3 percent error in the 1988-39 year, and a 
-0.4 percent error in tne 1989-90 academic year. The isrji.-. 
of error per semester was less than 4 percent in the first 
year and less than 1 percent in the second year of usage. 



USING THE MODEL 

T.ie forecasting «odel is aiding the college in a variety 
cf W3.s, but nostly in budgeting and strategic planning. For 
purposes of budgeting, the forecast model provides the budget 
with a forecasted enrollment as well as enrollment by entering 
year. In 1985, the college adopted a tuition freeze program 
which guaranteed students a fixed cost of tjition for eight 
consecutive semesters. The tuition freeze policy was elimin- 
ated in 1939, out the effects of the policy continue until all 
entering classes admitted through 1939 experience eight con- 
secutive semesters. The enrollment forecasting model provides 
the budget committee with estimates of how many students 
enrolled in the projected period will oe eligible for the 
tuition freeze. 
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In strategic planning, the model has been extremely 
helpful. The model facilitated the planning committee in 
answering questions such as how large will the entering fresh- 
man class need to be in order to achieve a full-time enroll- 
ment goal in three, four, or five years. Because the model 
separates BACC from NBACC programs, the committee can 
anticipate changes in the retention rate of the institution as 
more and more students enter the institution enrolled in a 
BACC program. By changing the size of the freshman class and 
viewing a best versus worst case scenario, the planning com- 
mittee can also reasonably anticipate the future growth of the 
student body. Finally, in linking planning to budgeting, the 
enrollment model has provided the five-year enrollment es- 
timates which drive the financial forecasting model. 



CONCLUSION 

The enrollment forecasting model has been an aid to the 
administration in several ways, most especially in the areas 
of budgeting and strategic planning. The model was developed 
in response to changes resulting from organizational adapta- 
tion to shifting demographics. As the institution advav-es 
closer to the final stages of transition and establishes 
itself as a baccalaureate institution, the enrollment fore- 
casting model will be modified. In the current flux, the 
model provides reliable enrollment estimates that are predi- 
cated on the transitional composition of the student body from 
predominantly NBACC to BACC. Institutional research will 
continue to serve an important role in aiding the college 
planning and budgeting efforts by maintaining an enrollment 
forecasting model which is sensitive to the institutional 
transition . 
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Abstract 

Timely and relevant research studies can provide a springboard for the establishment 
of an institutional research office. This paper discusses, in broad terms, the process by which 
an institutional research office can evolve from research which effectively meets a college's 
information needs and which provides guidelines for important school policies. It concludes 
with a description of how a voluntary association of institutions can support an emerging IR 
effort in one or more members of the association. 



Admissions research 

Appropriately for a small, tuition-driven institution, the notion that institutional 
research could be useful at Franklin Pierce College (1989 fall enrollment: 1300) initially grew 
from a marketing research study. In 1982, all freshmen were surveyed at fall orientation 
regarding their attitudes toward Franklin Pierce prior to matriculation (see attachment 1). 
This study was conducted on the initiative of a staff member of the admissions office who 
had had previous experience in market research. It reached the conclusion that the promo- 
tional strategy was correctly targeted. That is, students were attending Franklin Pierce 
College for the reasons that were emphasized in the promotional literature and in personal 
contacts with prospective students. These reasons centered around the personal quality of 
the teaching and the location of the campus. 

This study was repeated for four years, each time reinforcing and providing additional 
insights into the promotional strategy of the College. The soundness of the survey findings 
has been reflected in the 32% increase in fall enrollment since 1983. Franklin Pierce has 
continued to grow, going against the grain of the substantial decline in the numbers of high 
school seniors on the northeastern United States. 
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Rcnccreditntion 

The second event that helped create a sense of need for institutional research at 
Franklin Pierce was the College's reaccreditation review by the New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges in 1988. When the committee that was to write the required self- 
study report began to plan its work, it became dear that the more evidence that could be 
presented to support various claims, the more valid the report would be. However, the 
committee members were surprised at how little evidence for program effectiveness could 
be found. There were bits of data in various departments, but most of it was not obtainable 
in systematic ways. Furthermore, there was little coordination between academic depart- 
ments. 

Thus, the self-study committee soon recommended that the College begin an ongoing, 
systematic process of regular data collection. Several studies were done for the self-study 
report, such as an analysis of grade distributions by academic department and a survey of 
alumni vocations. 

The self-study report itself also recommended research in a number of additional 
areas, such as program evaluation and alumni followup. Since accrediting bodies and state 
legislatures are increasingly calling for accountability in higher education, the trend toward 
requiring ongoing assessment in accreditation reviews will undoubtedly continue. That alone 
may provide the rationale for the creation of an institutional research office. However, 
information must also be desired by decision-makers in order for the research to be used 
effectively. 

After the reaccreditation review was completed, the faculty member who had coordi- 
nated the self-study process was assigned to work in institutional research. Thus, the team 
of an admissions staff person and a faculty member was created, with the expectation that 
this combination would give breadth to the research effort. 



Retention research 

The usefulness of the freshman attitudes survey and the national decline in the 
numbers of high school seniors has led more recently to a focus on retention studies - the 
other side of enrollment management from admissions - and has supported the establishment 
of the institutional research team. In this case, the initial retention study (a description of 
retention trends by class, e.g. freshman to sophomore retention) has led to surveys and in- 
depth focus group interviews on the reasons /or withdrawal of matriculated students (see 
Madden and Weir, "A Comparison of Exit and Retrospective Surveys", also presented at this 
conference). In addition, withdrawal of deposited students is being studied through mail and 
telephone surveys. 

Retention is a more complicated subject than recruitment, involving academic affairs, 
student life, athletics, and facilities, as w*H as recruitment factors. However, retention 
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research appears to have played a part in a 14% increase in freshman-sophomore retention 
between 1987 and 1989. The distribution of retention data, as well as the increased aware- 
ness that every department plays a part in retention, has probably had an important effect 
by itself. As a result, there has been increased support for retention research, currently our 
main focus. (See attached summary of research conducted.) 

The compilation of enrollment statistics has kept pace with the investigation of 
attitudes. A general computer file, including high school and Franklin Pierce data, is 
maintained on each fall and January entering class. Enrollment data and retention statistics 
are updated on a semester basis. 

The compilation of retention data has contributed, in turn, to the development of a 
model for forecasting fall and spring enrollment. Using retention rates tied to student 
cohorts defined by matriculation dates, this model has been able to accurately predict 
September and January enrollments for the past two years. For a tuition-driven school 
undertaking substantial physical plant expansion, these accurate enrollment predictions have 
been of great value. 

It can thus be seen that the growth of the institutional research "office" at Franklin 
Pierce has resulted from the spontaneous initiation of admissions research and the demands 
of accrediting agencies. When the results of this research proved reliable and useful, the 
demand for retention research was made. Effective retention research has been associated 
with the development of an enrollment forecasting model. Thus, useful research has tended 
to raise new questions from decision makers, which has in turn led to the demand tor 
additional research. Independent initiative, timeliness and relevant information have all 
contributed to the growth of institutional research at Franklin Pierce. 



An external source of support 

Franklin Pierce College is a member of the New Hampshire College and University 
Council (NHCUC), a non-profit voluntary association of accredited public and private 
bachelor's degree-granting institutions in the state. Of the Council's thirteen institutions, 
only two have an office containing the term "Institutional Research" in its designation. 
However, the demand for information on which to base rational management decisions is 
present in alt of the institutions. 

In fulfilling its mission of advancement of higher education in New Hampshire, the 
council (among other things) supports professional development activities for the personnel 
of its member institutions, and promotes the resource sharing and collaboration in programs 
of mutual interest. Many activities of this kind are carried out through "committees" 
representing various disciplines and specialties within the colleges. For example, there are 
committees of library directors, admissions officers, career planning/placement directors, 
purchasing officials, computing managers, academic deans, administrative vice-presidents, 
and security directors. 
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The newest committee is the "NHCUC Policy Analysis/Institutional Research Com- 
mittee." The PA/IR Committee has as one purpose the improvement of such management 
information, and it encourages all institutions to send representatives to its meetings so that 
the mutual assistance and collaborative effort that have characterized NHCUC activities for 
all of its twenty-plus years of existence can come into play in the IR area as well. As 
mentioned above, NHCUC is a purely voluntary association of colleges; consequently it has 
no regulatory "clout" over any member. However, in supporting the development of the 
institutional research capability among its members, NHCUC has done these things: 

1. Provided organization and staff support for the committee. Even in situations 
where a number of institutions are ready to "do" institutional research, there is no mechanism 
to bring interested representatives together. NHCUC can "call a meeting" and provide a 
rationale for the member institutions to authorize staff travel, etc. In addition, NHCUC staff 
help set up meeting facilities, mail out notices and other documents of interest, record and 
distribute minutes of the meetings, and perform other administrative tasks. 

2. Provided professional development opportunities. NHCUC has limited funds with 
which to provide seminars, workshops, and consultant services. For example, NHCUC can 
employ a speaker to discuss some topic of mutual interest at a scheduled regular meeting, 
or at some special time. 

3. Encouraged (and arranged for) cooperation among committees with similar 
interests. As an example, the Computer Managers' group and the PA/IR committee have 
overlapping interests where data retrieval and computer analysis are concerned. NHCUC 
can take a broader view of these interests, and assist in communication between institutional 
researchers end computing resource managers who might not otherwise talk to each other 
or who might not understand each others* jargon. (Remember that many of the institutions 
give IR responsibilities to faculty and staff personnel.) 

4. Prepared and distributed research reports of consortium-wide interest. The 
development of IR information within state systems of higher education is routine. However, 
NHCUC is able to perform this function for the combination of public and independent 
institutions in New Hampshire. Committee members advise NHCUC of problems related 
to sensitive information, and deliberations take place with an understanding and acknowl- 
edgement of "turf problems. 

5. Encouraged participation in regional and national professional organizations. 
NHCUC encourages committee involvement in several professional organizations, and 
participates in those organizations within its limited resources. 

The foregoing list is provided to stimulate thinking about how cooperation in institu- 
tional research can happen among unrelated colleges. It is easier for a formal association 
to do some of these things, but there are many ways in which informal collaborative activities 
can generate an awareness of the value of organized institutional research. 
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NHCUC has been cited as a model for cooperative involvement of institutions several 
times. Its relative success has come from encouraging institutions to get involved with each 
other in solving mutual problems while keeping itself in the background and operating as 
a facilitator and advocate for the institutions. After all, the action is in the institutions 
themselves; the consortium's role is to attempt to focus that action upon the common 
problems and find mutually acceptable and mutually satisfying solutions to those problems. 



Ftiiure challenges 

At this point, institutional research seems well positioned to become an established 
function at Franklin Pierce College. The institutional research team has shown that it can 
produce timely and relevant studies to help guide the College's enrollment policies and to 
meet accreditation requirements. The team participates regularly in the activities of the 
NHCUC PA/IR Committee, where questions about methodology and reporting can be 
raised, and where other institutions can learn of IR activities taking place on the Franklin 
Pierce campus. 

The principal challenges for the future will be to make decision-makers more aware 
of the usefulness of institutional research to the planning and evaluation functions of college 
administration and to provide additional research services where needed. 
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Why So Few Science Graduates? 
An Investigation of Enrollments in Undergraduate Science Programs 

Jennifer Wilton 
Acting Director, Office of Institutional Research 
University of Massachusetts at Boston 

Introduction 

There has for some time now been a climate where business, industry and research 
have wrung there hands and wondered from where they will draw the next generation of 
scientists. Institutions, asked why there is this lack of new scientists "in the pipeline", have 
had a distinct tendency either to point downward in the educational structure, or to proclaim 
that it is a national problem, and somehow absolve themselves from responsibility. 
Fortunately the finger pointing is wearing a tittle thin, and with the incentive of increased 
grant money, institutions are looking at the stare of their own houses and considering what 
they might do to increase the number of science graduates at all levels. 

On the one hand the prestigious science universities are still producing scientists, but 
are concerned about increasing percentages of non-resident aliens most of whom will take 
their skills out of the country. Institutions of the middle tier, and indeed some of the very 
prestigious schools, are finding that although there are science applicants at the baccalaureate 
level, and there is no sign of increased attrition, there are fewer science graduates. Some of 
these institutions believe, and are beginning to assemble hard evidence to support this belief, 
that students starting their careers in science are switching to other majors which they find 
either easier or more interesting. They do not however yet know what to do to lure them 
back. Among institutions which have traditionally drawn from the population of the inner 
city or the poorer rural high schools, where students are the first in their family to enter 
higher education, science graduates are becoming rare indeed. The University of 
Massachusetts at Boston, as one of the latter schools, is eager to know what can be done to 
remedy their declining number of science graduates. 

Background 

The University of Massachusetts at Boston (UMB) is the urban campus of the state's 
land grant university. The campus has an enrollment of around 12,500, 80% of whom are 
undergraduates, and 100% commuters. The largest college is Arts and Sciences, accounting 
for 63% of matriculated undergraduates. The remainder enroll in business, nursing, a non- 
credit based college of Public and Community Service, and, until recently, education. Two 
thirds of these undergraduates enter as transfers, most coming from either the community 
college system, the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, or the numerous private 
institutions in the Boston area. Very few come from out of state. Enrollment at the 
undergraduate level has been kept approximately steady after a peak in 1987. 
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At the undergraduate level, the sciences consist of chemistry, physics, engineering 
physics, biology, biology-medical technology, mathematics and computer science. 
Psychology, geography and anthropology have sued at various times to be considered 
sciences, but I have stayed with a more traditional definition and omitted them. UMB offers 
masters degrees in physics, chemistry, biology and computer science, as well as a PhD in 
environmental sciences. While the existence of these graduate programs undoubtedly affects 
both the undergraduate curriculum, and the atmosphere in the science departments, the focus 
of this study is the sciences at the undergraduate level. 

Clues to the extent of the problem at UMB have been noticed in both enrollment and 
completions. In 1989 UMB awarded 7 bachelor's degrees in chemistry and 6 in physics. In 
1990 chemistry awards increased to 16 but physics dropped to 3. While biology enrollments 
and completions are much larger, both have been declining, as, afto a period of growth, have 
those in computer science 1 . The focus of this paper is the isolation of possible causes of this 
apparently poor graduation performance. 

Literature 

One of the frustrations which face those attempting to look at the problem of 
graduating students in the sciences, is that there is virtually no literature on the subject One 
finds articles on problems of encouraging and retaining women and minorities, and although 
this is a significant problem, if we have a general malaise, bringing under-represented groups 
into a system which is not working will be of little use. There are some clues to be gleaned 
from the work on women and minorities, but unfortunately they would be more useful in 
collecting original data than in using institutional information. Parental and teacher support 
have been found to be important for women entering the sciences for example (Fitzpatrick, 
and Silverman, 1989) and one may speculate that for students from less affluent backgrounds 
in a large urban area such as Boston, these variables may be important Steckkr and 
Leserman (1985) also found parental education to be important Unfortunately investigating 
this type of issue is beyond the scope of this study. There is however some information 
which is a little more useful in guiding some of the analysis. Grandy (1990) presents 
evidence of a tack of interest in science on the part of qualified highschool students, and 
several authors theorize that teaching style, particularly as it fosters involvement, is important 
in retaining students who do show interest in and commitment to a science discipline (Tobias, 
1990; Neumann, Finaly-Neuman and Reichel, 1990). 

One of the sources of information available for this research was the previous work 
done on retention at UMB. Students who enter as transfers are different enough in their 
retention patterns from freshmen that they must be analyzed separately, and die same is true 
for Fall and Spring cohorts. Spring cohorts are small, particularly in the sciences, and have 
a significantly higher risk of withdrawal. They have been excluded from all cohort analysis 



1 The bealU^ undergraduate 'scie^ 
from ibis analysis because it is a pi cp aia t oi y program which simply guarantees cstraoce to baccalaureate prog ram s 
external to UMB and offers no award. It is impossible to distinguish completers of the program from drop-outs. 
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used to study survival and graduation rates. Several factors contribute to higher risk of non 
completion at UMB, including low GPA and low credit load. 

Methodology 

This investigation was intended as a first look at the sciences, with the hope that some 
useful information and some guidance as to further areas of study would emerge. The study 
was based on existing data, particularly the institutional databases. The major problem facing 
the institutional researcher attempting the task of isolating causes in this type of project, is 
the lack of data organized in such a way as to facilitate the complex analysis which is 
needed. The analyst resorts to piecing together a picture from scraps, creating a three 
dimensional image from multiple two dimensional views. This study used two major sources 
of data. One of these is a longitudinal file created from the student record database, and 
containing all matriculated undergraduates attending between fall 1981 and rail 1989. While 
this is a rich source of information, and provides the ability fo track retention and graduation, 
it has some drawbacks for the current study. The most significant of these is that only the 
most recent major is recorded, and hence there is no information on major switching 
behavior, or on those who started their career undecided as to choice of major. The 
Institutional Research Office also maintains census files used for all reporting. These may 
be matched across semesters and will trace changes of major. Of course this task is 
extremely tedious and time consuming, files exist only for 1985-1989, students change their 
IDs, there is no graduation information on the files, and rules for reporting change often 
enough to cause problems across years. I have decided that at this stage it is fair to make 
the assumption that these problems are evenly distributed across disciplines, and have used 
the files to look at major switching behavior. 

In addition to the shortcomings of the data files for the purpose, there has been no 
enforcement of choice of major. Nothing is tied to that choice until a student is close to 
graduation. As a result the validity of the major which exists on a student's record is often 
uncertain. Again, the only solution is to assume that the problems are not related to 
particular disciplines, and to use the data with reservations. Yet a further frustration, and this 
one seems virtually universal, is that a student who drops out and one who transfers may be 
indistinguishable without resorting to special data collection efforts. As a commuter school 
with rather a loose registration and withdrawal system, UMB has a worse problem than most 
since there are no exit interviews, and we have no idea why a student leaves. 

Given these problems in the data, I have coined the term "data archaeology" to 
describe the methods used. I have approached the study rather like an archaeologist 
uncovering the first layers of a dig. One records and labels everything until the picture 
begins to make sense. I have not rejected anything out of hand, but have included the "hard" 
evidence, such as completions recorded by the official university system, along with the stray 
opinions and observations of colleagues and students. It takes considerable restraint to accept 
that the blind men are examining the elephant, and to make the resulting picture as valid as 
possible. 
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Findings 



The first question to be answered is whether or not a real problem exists in the 
institution. Table 1 shows the change in admissions statistics between 1985 and 1989. While 
there is some evidence that the sciences are falling behind in the college of Arts and Sciences 
(CAS) and the institution as a whole, nothing indicates a potential disaster. 

TABLE 1 
UMB Admissions 



Change from Fall 1985 to Fall 1989 




Total 
UMB 


Total 
College 


Sciences 


Applications 


29% 


10.7% 


5% 


Admitted Students 


13% 


3.3% 


-4% 


New Enrollees 




-6.6% 


-9% 



An examination of changes in enrollments and completions within the College of Arts 
and Sciences yields much more dramatic evidence of a discrepancy in the sciences. 



TABlE 2 

Enrollment of Declared Majors in the College of Arts & Sciences 



Change from 1985 to 1989 




Sciences 


Arts & 
Humanities 


Social 
Sciences 


Enrolled 


-8% 


+37% 


+51% 


Graduated 


-25% 


+26% 


+14% 



For whatever reasons, the sciences appear to be doing less well than expected at attracting 
new students, and relatively poorly at retaining and graduating them 

GradyO°90) reports that many students who have good skills for entering sciences 
are not doing so, but are choosing instead disciplines which they perceive as more lucrative. 
Tobias(1990) advances the theory that many students fail to enter the sciences not because 
they do not have the background or ability, but for more subtle reasons involving the way 
that science is taught at an institution. Looking at the verbal SAT scores of the students who 
entered as freshmen, it seems that there are a relatively large number who would be capable 
of a math or science education, but who choose not to major in those fields. Of CAS 
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students who entered as freshmen with math scores of 600 or above, 68% dki not choose a 
science major. Although numbers vary by semester, as many as 20% of these top students 
are undecided as to major when they enter UMB, and yet most of these do not find tbeir way 
into science. To find out whether transfer students show similar patterns would entail 
analysis at the course level winch was beyond the scope of the current study, although it 
certainly provides ideas for further investigation. 

Having seen an indication that many capable students are not entering science, is 
UMB losing science students internally to other disciplines? The answer to this is rather 
equivocal. To test the theory that students may be moving out of the sciences into other 
disciplines, all registered students with freshman status (30 credits or less) in the fall of 1985 
were examined in fall 1989. A student who had either graduated or was still registered was 
counted a survivor. This method allowed both an accounting of where students from a major 
group went in the four years, and also a took at the origins of the students who made up 
these major groups in 1989. Figures 1 and 2 show the results of this comparison. 



Figure 1 



Figure 2 



Fad 1985 Freshmen 

By Status in Fall 1989 



Kufubec of 




Fait 1989 Survivors 

By where they were in fall 85 
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Of almost 200 science majors in fall 1985, only 30 are still in the sciences in 1989. 
A slightly larger group (39) have survived but are no longer science majors. In contrast, the 
social sciences and arts and humanities have retained a larger proportion of original majors. 
They have proportionately less switchers, but also less withdrawals than does the science 
group. This evidence seems to indicate that tow science enrollments may indeed be due to 
switching behavior. When the Call 89 surv«vors are grouped by their 89 major however, we 
see that although the sciences lost 39 of their original majors to other disciplines, they gained 
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37 who switched in to science from elsewhere, an almost even balance. The other disciplines 
have gained many more students than they lost however, particularly from the pool of 
undecided majors, and have grown white science has not Thus the relative losses in science 
appear not to be attributable to students switching out of science majors but rather to a 
combination of the lack of an influx from the undecided pool, and a high rate of withdrawal 
from the university. 

If science students are not switching to other disciplines faster than they are switching 
into science, it seems clear that there must be a larger loss to the institution of science majors 
than of social science or arts and humanities majors. In order to look in more detail at 
students' patterns of leaving, the survival of fall cohorts from 1981 to 1986 were plotted by 
se mester s since entry. The curves showing survival rates by discipline grouping (Fig. 3 & 
4) support this. Science students are less likely to survive than are students in the arts and 
humanities or the social sciences, regardless of whether they enter as freshmen or transfers. 
In both cases the early semester show the greatest disparity. After the first two yean, further 
attrition in the sciences is no greater than for other disciplines which may be an indication 
that it is those first few science courses which are crucial in a student's decision to continue. 



Figure 3 



Figure 4 
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Graduation curves calculated in a similar manner, (Figures 5 & 6) reflect these 
findings. Arts and humanities and social science majors are more likely to graduate, and to 
do so sooner than science majors. Just over 20% of science freshmen graduate in 12 
semesters and 35% if transfers in 10 semesters. By contrast the social sciences graduate 
almost twice as many of their freshmen majors in 12 semester, and 50% of their transfers in 
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10. Although the projection of these curves to further semesters is not as reliable due to 
fewer cohorts, all evidence points to the fact that they level off at these graduation rates. 



Figure 5 



Figure 6 
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The conclusion seems to be that UMB loses its science students, not to the greater 
attractions of sociology or literature, but from the university itself. The question of course 
is one of why these students leave. One of the common explanations given by science 
faculty is that science is too difficult at the college level for many students, and those who 
cannot succeed drop out The evidence on this is mixed. Figure 7 shows that over 40% of 
science students who leave do so with a GPA of 2.0 or tower, a sure sign of struggle. This 
is a greater proportion than those who withdraw as either social science or arts and 
humanities majors. On the other hand, it is worthy of note that almost 30% of withdrawn 
science majors have a GPA of 2.75 or higher, and 8% are in the elite category of 3.5 on 
more. If these latter students are indeed dropping out, it is not because they are finding 
cience too hud Anecdotal information offers two possible solutions. The first and most 
>bvious is mat students transfer to other institutions. There is currently an investigation of 
this for biology majors, but no data is yet available. The second, rather intriguing, suggestion 
is that good students in the sciences, especially in computer science, may obtain jobs before 
they graduate, and hence never complete then* degrees. This would be exacerbated in a 
university such as UMB where most students are working, and the college is in an urban area 
with more employment opportunities. 283 
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Figure 7 
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Conclusions 

What emerges from this first excursion into the data is a mixed picture. Some advice 
is purely administrative, namely that until certain areas are functioning well, such as major 
choice, knowing what is happening will be very difficult. A vital piece of information for 
investigating or remedying the problems of the sciences is the student's major, and as stated 
earlier, major as recorded at UMB is of uncertain validity. Both admissions personnel and 
academic departments express the belief that the student's freshman major choice is not a 
'real' choice. Until the institution has a better method to distinguish between true major 
choice and indecision, we can neither channel the students well for advising, nor be sure of 
our statistics. With a degree audit system in the first stages of implementation, and a newly 
implemented centralized advising system to work with students who have not yet chosen a 
major, we may, in the next few years, see an improvement in the certainty with which we can 
draw conclusions. 

One answer which seems clear is that UMB's problem with graduating science 
students is at least partially attributable to attrition, as opposed to major switching. That 
more elite schools should see major switching, while state institutions are more likely to lose 
students entirely seems perfectly sensible given the barrier of entry to an elite institution. A 
student having obtained admission to Harvard, for example, is unlikely to consider leaving 
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if he or she finds science not to their liking. On the other hand, at a public institution, where 
admission is less difficult, it may be easier to drop out of school, at least for a while, and 
rethink one's career. The institution clearly needs a more comprehensive study of science 
students who do not graduate. Specifically we need to know why good students leave or 
transfer, especially as it may relate to teaching or the reputation of the institution. We also 
need to know why the science students with tower GPAs are not succeeding. At present we 
cannot separate poor preparation, about which something may perhaps be done, from low 
ability, which is irreparable. Answers to these two questions, although possibly radically 
different, may help the science departments to rethink their approach to teaching. 

In addition it would seem that science departments are not taking advantage of the 
• pool of undecided students. While this is a useful finding, we need to know whether this is 
due to the firm bias of incoming students against a science major, the fact that science 
departments are not introducing these students to science in such a way as to attract them, 
or (to not see this 'selling* of their discipline as something appropriate to science faculty. 
One possibility would be to test Tobias theory by looking at 'ability* at entry as reflected by 
SAT scores and transfer grades, with evidence as to whether these students took any science 
courses at UMB. This would enable us to get an indication of the extent to which the 
problem is due to a lack of recruiting in the sciences, as opposed to a reaction to science 
instruction. A test of the theory that many good students do not enter science because of 
the structure of instruction, would be both interesting and provide vital information. 

In conclusion, although the study appeared to provide more new questions than it 
answered old ones, it was worthwhile fn that we are now at least aware of the questions. 
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ADVANTAGES OF INTER- INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 

Carol L . Wurster 
Associate for Institutional Research 
State University of New York College at Old Westbury 

The transfer of students from a community college to 
a baccalaureate Institution has always been a priority for 
both the two-year and four-year colleges on Long Island. 
This geographic area has not been in the mainstream of 
studies depicting community colleges as having moved away 
from the transfer aspect of Its mission, but, as proponents 
argue, the transfer function remains important to the vision 
of the Institution (Alfred, 1990). 

Much of the literature concerns policies and programs 
involved in transfer--al 1 Important. However, this paper 
is concerned with students before and after transfer. 
Transfer 1s, by definition, a two-way street, with the 
receiving institution the repository for the cumulative 
information. The two-year college is dependent upon infor- 
mation from the baccalaureate institution in order to 
determine persistence and academic success of its trans- 
ferees. SUNY College at Old Westbury and Nassau Community 
College embarked on an institutional effort to merge and 
analyze data concerning students after transfer from the 
two-year to the four-year college. Nassau Community College 
is interested because transfer is one of its priorities and 
is a goal for the majority of students attending the 
college. Old Westbury's interest lies not only in planning 
for the future in a period of change in higher education, 
but for meeting the needs of a large segment of its student 
popu 1 at i on . 

"Setting up a successful data-sharing project 
involves coifimon sense guidelines: Be dear what 
you want, take advantage of what already exists, 
use appropriate technology, staff adequately, 
recognize that each Institution is different, and 
concentrate on achieving insight rather than 
precision." (Dunn, Jr., 1987). 

The College at Old Westbury is situated on the north 
shore of suburban Long Island in close proximity to New York 
City. Within commuting distance are three public two-year 
institutions with a combined enrollment of about 50,000 
students. Nassau Community College is the closest two-year 
institution and provides the largest number of incoming 
transfers to Old Westbury each semester. 

Transfer students have always comprised a large 
proportion of the entering class at Old Westbury. In the 
fall of 1973, transfers constituted 48' of the entering 
class and in the fall 1990, they comprised 66 . In the 
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sprang semester, three-quarters of the entering students 
are generally transfers. This accounts for approximately 
1*000 new transfer students each academic year. 

When the first request for participation in a coopera- 
tive study on transfers was received in 1981 from Nassau 
Community College. questions regarding Old Westbury's 
t ransf er popul at ion were a 1 ready be1 ng f ormul a ted by the 
administration. Since Nassau Community College is Old 
Wes tbury ' s 1 arges t f eede r transfer institution, its trans- 
fers have the greatest impact on the institution. {See graph 
in Appendix A.) Today, in a climate of budget deficits and 
cutbacks as well as steep projected population declines for 
the region, it 1s even more imperative for Old Westbury to 
assess how it can best address the needs of Its 1 arge 
transfer population. In addition, the State University 
Central Admi n1 strati on has targeted servi ng the graduates 
of the community colleges as a top priority and has asked 
the College to increase its admissions of these transfers. 
The Nassau Community College study, and the corresponding 
feedback, will continue to provide the College with informa- 
tion with which it can plan and make the necessary deci- 
s 1 ons . 

DATA COLLECTION 

When Nassau developed its initial request for data. It 
appeared to be a simple request for student-specific 
information. (See file layout in Appendix B.) However, 
when it was examined in relation to the way data were stored 
at Old Westbury, several problems appeared. The first, and 
most serious problem was that Old Westbury did not maintain 
GPA ' s for its students. This was a policy decision stemming 
from Old Westbury's past, non- t radi t 1 ona 1 history. The 
second probl em had to do with the manno r in which student 
information was maintained on the computer. At the time, 
individual administrative areas maintained separate non- 
integrated computer files of information. In addition, some 
information was not maintained on the computer at all but 
stored in student s ' folders in the Registrar's office. In 
particular, transfer credits and institutions were unavail- 
able. Other inf ormat i on was requested in a different 
format, e.g. HEGIS codes rather than curriculum codes. 

In order to comply with the request, computer programs 
were written to extract all the information available on the 
computer, A data file was created which was accessible with 
SPSS. Data conversions were made and a Report list was 
produced. Student transcripts were copied and unofficial 
GPA p s calculated for comparative purposes only for this 
study. The information was then transmitted to Nassau 
Community College Office of Academic Program Study which 
ther rged the Old Westbury data with Nassau data. 
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The next time the study was repeated, both the Informa- 
tion requested and the file layout had changed. This, of 
course, required a subsequent change 1n computer programming 
and all the associated data transformations. Since Nassau 
had requested this information from several institutions. 
It also resulted in a request for standardization of the 
data request. 

The possibility of designing a standardized file layout 
with which all the community colleges of SUNY could request 
information from the four-year Institutions was addressed 
at several SUNY Association for Institutional Research & 
Planning Officers (AIRPO) annual meetings. In addition, the 
feasibility of having SUNY Central Itself collect and report 
the transfer Information as part of its data gathering 
effort was also explored. 

Initially, these efforts were not fruitful, but within 
the last three years SUNY has designed a Transfer Feedback 
Information System. In the meantime. Nassau Community 
College has continued its study. 

INFORMATION RETURNED FROM NASSAU COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
1984 Transfer Study 

Nassau appended Information from its own records onto 
the file supplied by the transfer Institutions. The 
following 1s a 11st of the data elements which were ap- 
pended: Area of Concentration; credits completed; gradu- 
ation year; degree awarded (if any}; GPA; high school 
decile; and session of attendance. 

A report was generated using SAS and transmitted to the 
transfer institution. This report contained the following: 

* A listing of Nassau Community College students who 
transferred to Old westbury in the fall 1981 
semester with more than 40 credits. 

Frequency tables of Nassau program department, 
baccalaureate major, and graduation status. 

* Frequency tables of Nassau program department, 
baccalaureate major and graduation status by 
session of attendance. 

* Table of means of GPA's and credits for Nassau 
transferees to all baccalaureate institutions and 
to Old westbury. 
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* Table of means of high school decile, GPA's and 
credits for Nassau transferees to Old Westbury by 
baccal aureate major, Nassau program department 
and graduat i on status . 

* A compari son of means of Nassau CPA wi th bac- 
calaureate GPA for Nassau transferees at all 
baccal aureate 1 nst 1 tut 1 ons and Old We stbu ry . 

* A comparison of means by graduation status of 
Nassau GPA with baccal aureate GPA for Nassau 
transferees at all baccalaureate institutions and 
Old Westbury. 

* A comparison of means of Nassau and baccalaureate 
GPA 9 s by baccal aureate major and Nassau program 
department for Nassau transferees to Old Westbury. 

With this report, we were able to examine not only how 
students had performed at Nassau, but their subsequent 
performance at Old Westbury and compare that with trans- 
ferees' overall performance at all the participating 
institutions. These comparisons were made based on gradu- 
ation status and program of study. 

1962 to 1989 Study 

This study differed from the previous ones in that it 
collected data for transfers over eight years and did not 
limit the number of transfer credits. In addition, the 
report which was returned to each institution was changed. 
Performance, graduation rates, and mean CPA's were provided 
only for the transfers to Old westbury; comparative data 
for other participating institutions was not provided. The 
following is a list of the information contained in the 
report t 

* Pre-transfer academic status of Nassau transfers 
by graduat i on status . This included mean high 
school decile; average number of credits earned; 
and the average GPA. 

* Post-transfer academic status of Nassau transfers 
to Old Westbury by Nassau graduation status. This 
i nc 1 uded the ave rage number of credits trans- 
ferred; pe rcent graduated t pe rcent pe rs i st 1 ng ; 
percent retention; and average Old westbury GPA . 

* The same pre and post transfer information broken 
down by major at Old Westbury. 

Needless to say, this report has not as provided as 
much information as the previous ones. However* a data disk 
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was returned with the Nassau data appended and further 
analysis w1 11 be done at Old Westbury. (See sample tables 
1 n Append 1 x C . ) 

OTHER TRANSFER INFORMATION 

SUNY Transfer Feedback System 

This system was developed by. the State University of 
New York Central Administration Office of Institutional 
Research. It tracks transfer students through their careers 
at the State University using already existing Student Data 
File and Automated Degree File systems. 

While the feedback Is primarily aimed at the community 
colleges, the reports generated provide the four-year 
instl tutlons w1 th Information regarding program, persistence 
and graduation rates of all transfers. It is valuable for 
comparative purposes. Performance 1s a missing factor. 
Individual records show cumulative GPA's, but not the 
aggregated reports. 

LIRACHE Transfer Study 

The Data Base Task Force of the Long Island Regional 
Advisory Commission on Higher Education, a regional higher 
education consortium, collects transfer data from the 
region. The report encompasses both private and public 
institutions. While the report provides only the number of 
transfers, combined with SUNY and State Education Department 
data, it provides a more comprehensive picture of where the 
graduates of the local two-year institutions continue their 
education. It also provides information on transfers out 
of an institution. 

USES OF TRANSFER INFORMATION 

Articul atlon 

Under the umbrella of the State University of New York, 
graduates from the SUNY two-year Institutions are guaranteed 
transfer into the four-year institutions. There are, of 
course, limitations based upon availability of program and 
academic performance. The information received from the 
Nassau study provides the opportunity to compare how 
transfers have performed academically at both Nassau 
Community College and at Old Westbury 1n the past. In 
add tion, Nassau provides us with high school deciles of its 
transfers which are generally not available on our student 
date file for transfer students. We can determine whether 
transfers who have attained an Associate's degree are more 
successful than other transfers in persisting to the 
baccalaureate degree. 
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Old Westbury has also entered into several "two plus 
two" agreements whereby a student enrolling at a two-year 
institution is sirmil taneousl y guaranteed admission into a 
related academic program at Old Westbury upon completion of 
the academic requirements. Whi le these programs have 
remained relatively small, the potential for growth exists 
and evaluation of the transfer students can provide valuable 
base! i ne i nf ormati on for the future . 



Reqru i tment 

As with other Arts & Science colleges. Old westbury has 
experienced a growth in the demand for professional programs 
such as Business & Management, and Teacher Education at the 
expense of its liberal arts and science programs. In order 
to balance the academic mix of the institution, the College 
is moving towards recruitment and admission by program 
rather than to the institution. By examining the trans- 
ferees previous program and subsequent program choice, 
recruitment can be targeted to those majors at Nassau who 
would most likely transfer into Old Westbury's liberal arts 
and science programs. Stronger ties and contacts betwt'ri 
the institutions could also result from such individual 
target i ng . 



Enrol 1 men t Management 

A number of issues were identified in the 1388 Enroll- 
ment Management Plar. which pertained to transfer students. 
Among them was the fac. that most transfer students do not 
apply for admission until well into the summer. Targeting 
recruitment and the development of stronger ties between 
faculty and institutions could encourage transfers to apply 
and register earlier. 

Two other Issues identified in the Enrollment Manage- 
ment Plan, better advisement and transcript evaluation* are 
closely related with articulation between institutions. As 
potential transfers are identified by their academic program 
at Nassau, course-by-course comparability will be developed 
and accepted. Subsequently, evaluation of transcripts can 
be done prior to registration instead of the current 
practice of later in the semester. Transfer applicants will 
know exactly what course of study they will need to obtain 
the baccalaureate degree and can pi an accordi ngl y . 



Program Planning 



With the implementation of targeted recruitment into 
academic majors, programs will be better able to plan their 
course offerings for future semesters. It will be known 
v/hich courses upper-division transfers from a particular 
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two-year Institution In a given academic program will have 
taken for an Associate's degree and which courses will be 
needed for completion of the baccalaureate degree. Course 
sequences as well as time of the day could be determined 
based on past enrollment patterns. 

Assessment 

Comparisons between the performance of native students 
and transfers can provide a valuable tool for assessing 
different populations' progress toward a degree. Questions 
about the success of developmental education on under- 
prepared students can be answered in light of their perfor- 
mance as juniors compared to Incoming transfers at the same 
level. Here. 1n particular, the availability of transfers' 
high school deciles can prove useful. Other comparisons 
regarding Old Westbury's students and programs can also be 
made using the baseline Information provided from the 
transfer study 

SUMMARY 

The practical implications of a cooperative effort 
described in this paper can be numerous. It can provide 
both institutions with valuable tools for recruitment, 
articulation, planning and assessment. Hopefully, 1t will 
strengthen the ties between the institutions. However, In 
the long run it can most benefit the transfers themselves. 
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EXPERIENCES ASSOCIATED WITH THE GROWTH 
AMD SATISFACTION REPORTED BY GRADUATING SENIORS 

J. Fredericks Volkwein and Debra D. Woods 
State University at Albany 



Abstract 

Building on previous research conducted at Albany by 
Patrick Terenzini, this investigation examines the 
educational outcomes reported by a representative group of 
1990 seniors who entered the institution in Fall 1986. The 
project tests an improved set of items reflecting the 
scales of intellectual and personal growth developed 
earlier at Albany, and develops additional measures of 
academic and social integration. 



INTRODUCTION 

There are both educational and economic reasons for 
being interested in the intellectual grcvth and collegiate 
experiences of students. Increasing costs of higher 
education and growing competition for good students are 
placing campuses under pressure to document the educational 
benefits of programs and services they provide for 
students. Parents, trustees, state officials, and members 
of accreditation teams are only some of the individuals 
interested in assessing the results of the instructional 
enterprise. 

There has been an enormous amount of research on 
college students in the past three decades. The extensive 
literature reviews by Bowen (1977), Feldman and Newcomb 
(1969), Lenning (1974) and Pace (1979) show that until 
recently most studies examined student academic 
performance, attrition/persistence, and personality 
development. Only a modest number of studies have 
addressed the development of intellectual skills during 
college. 

Increasingly, faculty and staff at some campuses are 
beginning to view assessment as a vehicle to enhance the 
undergraduate experience. The SUNY Provost, with strong 
campus support has taken the position that we should 
undertake assessment, not to judge undergraduate education, 
but to improve it. 
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Albany Outcomes Assessment Model 
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Pascarella, drawing on the work of Chickering, Spady, 
Tinto, and others, developed a conceptual model for 
research on student educational outcomes and their 
relationship to other college experiences (Pascarella, 
1980) . His longitudinal model postulates that student 
background characteristics (family background, aptitude, 
achievement, etc.) influence student educational outcomes, 
as well as the frequency and quality of student 
non-classroom interaction with faculty. Institutional 
factors (such as admissions standards, faculty culture, and 
organizational size) also have an influence on learning. 
In addition, the model suggest that informal contact with 
faculty and other college experiences interact with each 
other and that both have a reciprocal relationship with 
learning outcomes and student development. Several studies 
by Pascarella and Terenzini and their associates, using 
populations of undergraduates at different universities 
have supported the model (Pascarella and Terenzini, 1980 
and 1982, and Terenzini, 1981 and 1882). 

The attached figure shows the outcomes model developed 
at Albany over the years, based on the scholarship of 
Pascarella and Terenzini. The value of a model is that it 
guides both the formulation of research questions and 
subsequent measurement. This study set out to examine the 
amount of student growth which is associated with various 
pre-college characteristics and college experiences. 

The model guided our investigation of the 1990 seniors 
who entered as freshmen in 1986. Building upon the 
previous outcomes research at Albany, wo constructed survey 
instruments that reflect the concepts and variables in the 
model. One goal of the study was to improve upon the 
previous measures and to increase the amount of explained 
variance. In particular, we wanted to analyze the role of 
academic effort and student conscientiousness, as well as 
faculty effectiveness, in the growth reported by graduating 
seniors. 

The following pages list the variables we employed, 
and the items in bold print indicate the items which were 
newly developed for this study. 
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PERSONAL TRAITS AND PRE-COLLEGE CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Age, Ethnicity, and Gender 

2. Parents Education and Occupation 

3. Aptitude Test Scores 

4. School Achievement such as high school average and 

rank in class. 

5. School Characteristics such as size and location 

6. Educational and career Aspirations and Values 

reflected on an entering student surveys We were 
especially interested in the effects of seven 
types of new student responses: 

Graduate School Plans 

Academic Diversity: These items reflect 
freshman interest in understanding other 
cultures, studying abroad, and valuing 
educational breadth and creativity. 

social Concerns Scale: These items reflect 
the perceived Importance of Environmental/ 
Political, and Community Service Activity 

Inclinations toward Science 

— An Ambitious Goals Scale 

Perceived Likelihood of College success 

Likelihood of a Change in Major or career 
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MEASURES OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 

1. Academic Integration as reflected in the measures 

developed earlier: Classroom experiences, Faculty 
Contact, Faculty Relations. However, the 
Classroom Experiences and Faculty Relations 
scales where strengthened as follows: 

Classroomi 5 new items where added and the 
response scale was lengthened from 4 
points to 5. The internal consistency 
reliability (Alpha) improved from .60 
to .82 

Faculty Relations : 1 item was added and the 
Alpha reliability remained about the same 
moving from .83 to .84 

2. Faculty concern and Effectiveness as rated by 

students on an A B C D F scale. Respondents gave 
separate grades to the Faculty on their respect 
for students as people, their interest in student 
intellectual development, their availability 
outside of class, their instruction and their 
academic advising. 

3. Academic Conscientiousness: This is a new scale 

of academic integration developed for this study. 
The items reflect the extent to which the student 
keeps up with course assignments, exercises good 
study habits, and gives a higher priority to 
academic than to social obligations. As shown in 
the results below, this scale is strongly 
associated with several of the outcomes measures 
and the items in the scale are shown in Table l, 

4. Social Integration as reflected in the measures 

developed earlier: Peer Relations, social 
Activities, Extra-Curricular Activities. 
However, the Peer Relations Scale was strenthened 
by the addition of 2 items and the reliability 
(Alpha) increased from .84 to .88. Also, a 
slightly more elaborate set of extra-curricular 
activities was inserted. 

5. Hours of Employment on and off the campus 
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TABLE 1 

MEM MEASURE OP ACADEMIC GDMSCXEETIOtfSSSSS 



Item/Total Alpha if 

correlation Item Delates 



Academic Conscientiousness (Alpha - .*7) 



•1. I am lazy about keeping up with 

course assignments -73 .85 

2. In general I exercise good study habits -71 .8*5 

•I. ! tend to study only when X need to .67 -85 

•4, Durinj no st of the semester, 1 do 

very little studying on weekends -66 »85 

5. X generally seep up with ay reading 

assignments for class -61 .36 

•6. Most of the tine at Albany, X give 
a higher priority to having fun 

than to studying .61 .86 

7. Generally X put a goad deal of effort 

into being well prepared for 

examinations .52 -86 

8. On weekends X do more studying 

than partying .57 .86 

9. X rarely need to cram for exams at 

the last minute .45 .87 

10. My primary goal at Albany has been 
to take full advantage of the 

academic opportunities .43 .87 



* Reverse scored for negative wording 
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TABLE 2 

GROWTH SCALE KKARS, ST ABOARD DEVIATIONS fc CQMBLATIOtt 



- SB — 

Personal/Social Responsibility 6.32 1.37 

independent Learning 6.68 1.49 

Disciplinary understanding 6.36 1.25 

Liberal Arts 5.95 1.40 

Math and Science 5 -* 6 1.20 

Possessing Clear Goals 6.23 1.49 

Eote: Freshman to Senior Tear Growth is self reported on 

a scale where 1 • no growth, 9 * extraordinary growth. 



GDREELATIOaS AMOK THE MKW GROWTH SCALES 

Independent Disciplinary Lib. Math & 

Lea rn ing Pmter standing Aits Science 

Personal/Social 

Respons ibi 1 i ty .70 .50 .68 .47 

Independent Learning .45 .55 .48 

Disciplinary Understanding .64 .55 

Liberal Arts ,40 

Math and Science 



EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES MEASURES 

1. Final Grade Point Average 

2. Persistence and Graduation 

3. Highest Degree Expected 

4. "If you had it to do all over again, would you 

still attend Albany?" 

5. Growth in Personal and Social 

Responsibility 

6. independent Learning Scale 

7. Disciplinary and Interdisciplinary Understanding 

8. Liberal Arts Growth Scale 

9. Hath and Science Growth Scale 

10. Possessing Clear Goals 

Factors one through four; Final Grade Point Average, 
Pesistence and Graduation, Highest Degree Expected and "If 
you had it to do all over again, would you still attend 
Albany?" are traditional measures previously used at Albany 
and many other campuses. Factors five through ten reflect 
our new growth scales based on self -reported responses to 
the 1990 Senior Survey. Factor analysis of student 
responses on a nine point scale yielded these growth scales 
shown in items five through ten: Growth in Personal and 
Social Responsibility, independent Learning, Disciplinary 
Understanding, Liberal Arts, Math and Science, and 
Possessing Clear Goals. 



RESULTS 

Table 2 depicts the means and standard deviations of 
the New Growth Scales which were identified by the factor 
analysis. As displayed, the means range from 6.68 to 5.56 
on a nine point scale, whereby 1 represents no growth and 9 
represents extraordinary growth. Also shown in Table 2 are 
the results of correlations among the new growth scales. 
The findings reflect moderate correlations among all 
scales, with the highest correlation (.70), and therefore 
greatest overlap, occurring between the scales of 
personal/social responsibility and independent learning. 
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TABUS 3 



260 RELIABILITY ANALYSIS FOB GROWTH Itt PKRSORAL/ SOCIAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Item/Total Alpha if 
Correlation Ite r Deleted 

Personal/Social Responsibility 
(Alpha - .90) 

1. Adapting to different social situations .72 .SB 

2. Relating well to people of different 

races .64 .89 

3. Developing interpersonal and social 

skills .64 .S9 

4. Functioning effectively as a member 

of s teas .61 .89 

5. Understanding cultural differences .61 .89 

6. Coping with conflict .65 .89 

7. Developing an openness to new ideas .60 .90 

8. preparing for active participation 

in a democratic society .63 .89 

9. Coping with moral and ethical issues .63 .89 

10. Preparing for life in a changing world .64 .89 

11. Developing a better understanding of 

myself (interests, talents, values, 

limitations) .57 .90 



TABLE 4 

Reliability Analysis for Hew scale of Growth 
in Goal Clarity 



Item/Total 
Correlation 



Possessing Clear Goals (Alpha 
1. Possessing clear goals 



.81) 



.65 
.66 



2. Developing a clear idea of my 

career goais and plane 

3. Gaining knowledge and skills 

applicable to a career .55 

4. Preparing for continued personal and 

intellectual growth after college .55 

5. Building a record of academic achievement 

that will enhance my future .55 

6. Preparing for Graduate or Professional 

School Study .53 



Alpha if 
Item Deleted 



.77 
.77 
.79 
.80 
.79 
.79 
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TABLE 5 

RELIABILITY ANALYSIS FOB IBM SCALES OF STUDENT 
INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 
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Item/Total Alpha if 

Correlation Item Deleted 



Independent Learning (Alpha « .82) 
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1. 


Exercising self-discipline 


.67 


.77 


2. 


Exercising personal responsibility 


.67 


.77 


3. 


Functioning independently 
(self-reliance) 


.61 


.79 


4. 


Developing the ability U- learn 
on my own 


.60 


.79 


5. 


Learning how to learn 


.51 


.61 


Disciplinary Study (Alpha • .80) 






I. 


Understanding a reticular discipline's 
various schools of thought 


.66 


.73 


i . 


Understanding the inter-relatedness 
of different fields of study 


.63 


.74 


3. 


Recognizing general principles in 
specific events/conditions 


.63 


.74 


4 . 


Understanding a particular discipline's 
research methods 


.56 


.77 


5. 


Gaining factual knowledge 


.42 


.80 


Math 


& Science Growth Scale (Alpha ~ .79) 






1. 


Understanding- mathematical concepts 


.59 


.75 


2. 


Developing problem solving skills 


.63 


.74 


3. 


Understanding scientific findings 


.60 


.75 


4 . 


Thinking analytically & logically 


.56 


.75 


5. 


Evaluating ideas and methods critically 


.44 


.78 


6. 


Learning fundamental principles, 
generalizations, or theories 


.48 


.77 


7. 


Confident in my ability to earn high grades 
in most science and math courses .35 


.79 

■ — - — 


Liberal Arts Growth Scale (Alpha .81) 






1. 


Appreciating artistic and 
creative expresssion 


.60 


.77 


2. 


Developing intellectual curiosity 


.59 


.77 


3. 


Placing current problems in 
historical perspective 


.58 


.77 


4 . 


Knowing literature of recognised merit 


.58 


.78 


5. 


Developing the ability to formulate 
creative and original ideas 


.57 


.78 


6. 


Synthesizing a body of information 


.50 


.79 
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Table Three shows the reliability analysis for the 
scale of Personal/Social Responsibility (Alpha - .90). This 
scale of eleven items reflected student growth in adapting 
to different social situations, relating well to people of 
different races, developing interpersonal and social 
skills, functioning effectively as a member of a team, 
understanding cultural differences, coping with conflict, 
developing an openness to new ideas, preparing for active 
participation in a democratic society, coping with moral 
and ethical issues, preparing for life in a changing world 
and developing self understanding. 

Table Four shows the reliability analysis for the new 
scale of growth in possessing goal clarity. On this scale, 
students recorded the extent to which they had clear future 
plans for graduate school and other long range career 
objectives. 

Table Five shows the reliability analysis for the 
Intellectual Growth Scales: The scale of Independent 
Learning yielded an Alpha of (.82) with items such as 
exercising self -discipline and personal responsibility, 
functioning independently, and learning how to learn. 
Disciplinary and interdisciplinary understanding (.80) 
relected growth in disciplinary research methods, 
understanding the inter-relatedness of different fields, 
recognizing general prinicples, and gaining factual 
knowledge. The Math and Science Growth Scale (Alpha =.79) 
included items reflecting growth in mathematical concepts, 
problem solving skills, understanding scientific findings, 
thinking analytically and logically, evaluating ideas and 
methods critically, among others. The last scale, Liberal 
Arts, (Alpha -.81) concerned itself with art, creativity, 
literature, original ideas and synthesizing information. 

Tables 6 and 7 display the results of the regression 
analysis. The tables show the beta weights and R- square 
values for each of the nine outcomes measures. There are 
two ways to read the tables - vertically and horizontally. 
Looking vertically at the results for each regression, the 
beta weights show the variables which are most strongly 
associated with each dependent variable. In the regression 
for Cum GPA, for example, the three strongest associations 
are with high school average, total SAT Score, and academic 
conscientiousness. The p re-col lege measures account for 
23% of the variance, while the measures of academic and 
social integration explain 14% of the variance. The total 
R-square of .37, however, is quite high. Note that the 
variable of student employment is a significant negative 
influence. 
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TABLE 6 

Regression Beta Iteights for Educational 
of Albany Seniors 
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Cum. GPA 



Beta 



Pre -Co liege Variables* 



.23 



Highest 
Degree 



Beta 



.12 



Clear 
-Goals. 



Beta 



.02 



Still Attend 
Albany. 



Beta 



.01 



Total SAT Score .22 

High School Avg. .37 

Diversity .12 
Social Concern 
Ambitiousness 
6rad. School Likelihood 

Change Likelihood .15 

Science Oriented -13 

Female Gender -.12 



.12 



.19 



-.10 



College Variables t 



.14 



.08 



.28 



.33 



icuaagc imtkgkatiow 

Classroom Exper. 
Conscientiousness 
Faculty Concern 
Faculty Relations 
Fac. Contact-Acad. 
Fac. Contact-Social 



.10 
.24 
.11 



.14 

.12 
.10 



.25 
.15 
.11 



.38 
.18 



social iraaraai 

Peer Relations 
Social Activities 
X-Activities 
Employment 



-.17 



.16 



.09 
.16 



TOTAL R 2 t 



.37 



.20 



.30 



Table shows only Beta Weights significant at P < .10. 
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.34 
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Regression Beta 



TABLE 7 

Weights for Educational Outcomes 
of Albany Seniors 



Pre-College Variable! i 



Beta 



.11 



-.13 



.10 



Total SAT Score 
High School Avg. 
Diversity 
Social Concern 
Ambitiousness 

Grad. School Likelihood -.11 
Change Likelihood .11 
Science Oriented 
Female Gender «17 



Liberal 
JCti 



Beta B' 



.11 



-.11 
.19 



Math 6 

Science 



Beta 



R2 



.07 



.16 



.16 



Personal 
Disciplinary & Social 

HadttBtMfliag Grgwth_ 

Beta R2 'Beta R2 



.07 



,16 



.17 



-.13 

.18 
.10 



.17 



College Variables: .14 '17 .17 .20 .27 

ACADEMIC IB TKfiRATlO* 

Classroom Esper. .16 .30 .21 .34 .14 

Conscientiousness • -»10 

Faculty Concern 
Faculty Relations 

Fac. Contact-Acad. - 11 
Fac. Contact-Social ~' 12 

SOCIAL imfiMXIfli 

Peer Relations .18 -10 .20 .11 .31 

Social Activities .10 .20 

X-Activities * 09 
Em r loyment 

TOTAL R 2 i ^™ .28 .24 .27 .44 



Table shows only Beta Weights significant at P < .10. 
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The highest degree expected by the seniors is the only 
other outcomes measure where the preco liege variables 
explain more of the variance than the college variables. 
As expected, graduate school plans upon entrance is the 
single most influential variable in predicting senior year 
plans. 

In each of the other seven outcomes measures, the 
college experiences account for a greater degree of the 
explanatory power than the pre-college variables. This is 
especially true in the case of goal clarity and willingness 
to attend Albany "all over again, " where the pre-college 
variables are not significant. 

Table 7 shows the regression results for the scales of 
intellectual and personal growth. In each case the 
R- square values are rather significant and the measures of 
academic and social integration are more influencial than 
the characteristics and attitudes students held when they 
entered. These findings are consistent with the Tinto 
Model and confirm that the college experience is a more 
important influence on student growth than the individual 
differences they bring with them. 

These results also are consistent with Terenzini's 
previous studies at Albany which showed that many 
pre-college traits, such as age, parent's education, and in 
several cases even gender, proved to be not significantly 
associated with the criterion variable. (Females in our 
sample, however, did report more independent learning and 
personal/social growth than males.) 

Another important finding is that the measures of 
academic integration, especially the classroom experience, 
proved to be more influential in predicting the 
intellectual growth outcomes, whereas the social 
integration measures, especially peer relations, are more 
strongly associated with growth in personal and social 
responsibility. This suggests that the growth scales are 
adequately independent of each other despite their 
relatively high intercorrelations shown in Table 2 above. 
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EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES AT ALBANY 

The Percent of Variance Explained by the Old and 
the New Measures of Pre-College Characteristics, 
and College Experiences 



Outcomes 
Measures 



Cum GPA: 



Old 
New 



Personal Growth: Old 

New 

Inteliec. Growth: Old 
Liberal Arts: New 
Math & Science: New 
Indep. Learning: New 

Disciplinary Old 
Skills: New 

Attend Albany Old 
Again: New 

Clear Goals: New 



26% 



38% 



30% 



44% 



14% 




28% 



24% 
25% 




9% 



'a ■■i%iri« l i-., : i,M l Mrrr, ll -*n l > l f.. 



27% 



21% 



34% 



30% 



C 



10 



20 



30 



40 




Pre-College 




College Experieces 



50 
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Viewing Tables 6 and 7 horizontally, other patterns in 
the data emerge. Among the pre -co liege predictors of 
senior outcomes, freshman interest in academic diversity is 
influential for 6 of the 9 dependent variables. Among the 
college variables, Classroom Experiences, Peer Relations, 
and the new scale of Academic Conscientiousness made 
significant contributions to the results of many 
regressions. Apparently, the vitality of the instructional 
experience, combined with the student's own academic effort 
and peer group support, provide the ingrediants which 
produce the greatest student learning and growth. 

One of our goals in this study was clearly 
accomplished. We set out to develop more reliable measures 
of the concepts in our outcomes model, and the results are 
perhaps most visibile in the improved amounts of explained 
variance shown on the bar graph. The bars compare the old 
measures on previous populations of students at Albany with 
these results on the 1990 seniors. In every case, the new 
measures of academic and social integration exhibit greater 
explanatory power than the old measures. As noted above, 
the amounts of explained variance in Cum GPA, 
personal/social growth, and willingness to attend Albany 
"all over again" are especially impressive. 

After reviewing the data, we believe that most of the 
improvement is due to the more reliable and newly developed 
measures of college experiences. We cannot be absolutely 
sure, of course, that the results are attributable solely 
to the improved measures, but we know of nothing special 
about the 1990 seniors at Albany which leads us to believe 
that they are different from our earlier cohorts. However, 
further study on other populations to confirm these 
findings would be wise. 

Given the contents of these scales, our findings 
strongly suggest that educational outcomes are the most 
heavily influenced by the vitality of the classroom 
experience delivered by the faculty, by the strength of 
student peer linkages and friendships, and by the student's 
own effort and intellectual investment in learning. 
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